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“Before installing our new Seybold ‘Sixty’ Mill Spacer, we 
were operating three trimmers, three 8-hour shifts. Now, with 
two trimmers, plus our new Spacer, we cut the same amount of 
paper in only two 8-hour shifts. 

“Our operators were skeptical at first. They didn’t believe 
that any paper-cutting machine could automatically make one 
cut after another, of various sizes, from a single predetermined 
setting—and do it accurately. With a little practice and ex- 
perience, however, they were soon cutting more paper, with 


even greater uniformity than the human hand and eye could 
achieve—and were doing it with considerably less effort.” 

Greater efficiency is, of course, the key to more profitable 
operation. If you have the job of maintaining peak production 
at reduced cost, let a Harris-Seybold representative make an 
analysis of your cutting operations soon. His recommendation 
will probably show you how you can eliminate at least one 
of your problems. 


Harris-Seybold Company °* Cleveland 5, Ohio 


MILL SPACER 
TRIMMERS 



































Straight and true 


construction of a paper machine. Many a Beloit 
machine constructed 40 or more years ago is making 
paper today—at speeds much higher than originally 
planned! Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Rolls are straightened before finish-machining and 
balancing to assure smooth, true running at high 
speeds. Gerald McOtis is here engaged in the straight- 
ening operation—one of the preliminary steps in the 


~ _.. BELOIT 


Fy ue Ok 
$ ata 2} WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 
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al PAPER MACHINERY 





... With the Drott 
SKID-LOADER Method 
of Handling Wood! 


Human-like in action, the 
Drott Skid-Loader* gathers, 
transports, loads and unloads 
pulpwood, logs, lumber, posts, 
poles and other forest pro- 
ducts. Eliminates all types of 
expensive loading, hand or 
otherwise. 


Get all the time-and-money- 
saving facts... NOW. See 
your Allis-Chalmers or Inter- 
national dealer, or write to us. 


Operated by DROTT 

POSITIVE CLOSED j 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM s\ 2 
® SMOOTH ¢ QUICK 

® DEPENDABLE. 

Keeps dirt and air 

out... keeps oil 

in! Used successfully 

on Drott equipment 

for many years. 
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om 3 
to one cord of eight foot pulpwood at a time; Model 35 from 
¥ to &% of four foot pulpwood. 


+ 


PE Tn mee %- 
SKIDDING THE LOAD The big load, firmly held, is quickly 
skidded, not carried, to destination — no strain on tractor. 


LOADING Hydraulically operated Skid-Loader lifts load and 
neatly lays it on truck, sleigh or in gondola car. Model 60 
reaches to 12) feet; Model 35 to 111% feet. 


DROTT SKID-LOADERS ARE BUILT FOR 
ALLIS - CHALMERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


i 
tere ee nab 
NOE bal - - 


EQUIPMENT — 


* INTERCHANGEABLE ATTACHMENTS 


Pulpwood Rack (shown in photos) may 
be interchanged with many other Drott 
attachments — Log Loading Rack, Stump 
Rack, Pole Rack, General Purpose Bucket, 
Bulidozer Blade, Reversible Blade, V-type 
Snow Plow. 
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NORBIDE * 


“The hardest material made by man for com- 
mercial use”— that is NORBIDE, the trade name 
for Norton Boron Carbide. It is serving industry 
in three forms: (1) Norbide Abrasive for grind- 
ing and lapping carbide tools, and for lapidary 
work; (2) Norbide Molded Shapes for pressure 
blast nozzles and for plug, ring and other types 
of gages; (3) Norbide Metallurgical Compound 
for improving the hardness and cutting ability 
of tool steels and as a deoxidizing agent. 
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REFRACTORIES 


The terrific heat of the electric furnaces which 
produce Alundum and Crystolon abrasives also 
gives these materials valuable refractory proper- 
ties — properties which are made use of in a 
complete line of Norton refractory grain, cements, 
bricks, plates, tiles and other shapes for metal 
melting and heat treating, for enameling 
furnaces, ceramic kilns, boiler furnaces, gas 
generators; also refractory laboratory were for 
ignition, incineration and filtration. 
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GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES 


Norton cylindrical grinders range from the neat, 
compact 4x 12” Type C to the gigantic 36 x 816” 
Type D and include special types for grinding 
crankshaofts, camshofts, rolls and cor wheels. 
Norton surface grinders are available in three 
sizes, 6”, 10” and 12”. There ore three Norton 
Tool and Cutter Grinders and the Norton Bura- 
way. Lapping Machines range from the small 
10-U to the large Hyprolap” for flat and cylin- 
drical work, and include special machines for 
crankshafts and camshofts. 


pULPSTONES 
fo 
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ntless other uses. 


POROUS MEDIUMS 
Norton Porous Mediums 


: are made j i 
variety of shapes and 2 wie 


rates ili 
the aeration, filtration and po arrenpr radi 
—_ and gases. Important uses are in cutanal 
sludge ‘Sewage disposal plants, for municipal 
water filtration plants and in many com i I 
filtration and aeration Processes. 4 a 
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 wsFARANEAD — 
In DESIGN -\n DURAEILITY 


JENKINS FIG. 270-U BRONZE GATE VALVE 


1 “MONEL” SEAT RINGS EXPANDED IN 
®BODY The seat rings, expanded into 
place in the body, are equivalent to integral 
faces. The “MONEL” metal used is about 
2 times the hardness of valve body bronze 
— provides exceptional resistance to erosion 
and corrosion. 


2 LARGE SPINDLE THREADS LAST LONGER 
* The threads on the traveling spindle are 
exceptionally long and large in diameter, 
which reduces wear to a minimum and in- 
sures easy operation. Spindle metal is hard, 
tough manganese bronze. 


3 DEEP STUFFING BOX—MORE PACKING 
* Deeper than most 200 Ib. gate valves, it 
holds more packing. Keeps stuffing box tight 
around spindle with less friction, and pack- 
ing nut can be turned with less effort. 


4 LIBERAL BODY DIMENSIONS ADD 
*STRENGTH Made of 35,000 Ib. tensile 
strength cast bronze — has full length of pipe 
threads and liberal clearance between thread- 
ed ends and diaphragm wall. Union assem- 
bly reinforces and strengthens body neck. 


5 EXCEPTIONALLY RUGGED BONNET 
* Projection on bottom assures snug fit into 
neck of body. Large diameter Acme threads, 
with long bearing, assure improved wear 
resistance. Machined bevel on underside 
matches beveled shoulder on spindle for 
back-seating under pressure and protecting 
spindle threads when valve is wide open. 


a HEAVY BONNET RING Union Bonnet 

*joint withstands exceptionally high hy- 
draulic pressures. Liberal thread engage- 
ment assures assembly that can be made tight 


a 1 


and kept tight after rep bly. 





7 BODY AND BONNET RING LUGS Rugged 

* sturdy lugs of novel design on body ends 
and bonnet ring permit repeated application 
of conventional wrenches. 


SETS THE STANDARD FOR VALVE ECONOMY 


@ IF ANY PART of the seating 
combination is to eventually need 
replacement, why not have it the 
most accessible part—the wedge 
rather than the seat? It’s easier, 
quicker, cheaper to slip on a new 
wedge, than to install a new body! 

That’s the principle on which 
Jenkins Engineers designed the new 
Fig. 270-U Bronze Gate Valve, with 
a high-quality bronze wedge seating 


against MONEL seat rings expanded 
in the body. With this sensible de- 
sign, the wear affects only the most 
accessible part—the bronze wedge 
—which can be replaced by simply 
slipping it off the stem and slipping 
on a new one. Prolonged tests, in 
toughest service, prove it the best 
seating combination to beat wear, 
reduce care. 

This new, better Fig. 270-U will 


give you unequalled economy in any 
service requiring a 200 lb. pressure 
Bronze Gate, and especially under 
severe conditions, such as in oil re- 
fineries, dye houses, chemical, food, 
and rubber plants. 












Jenkins Bros., 80 
W bite St., New York 
13; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Atlanta; Boston; Phil- 
adelphia; Chicago; San 
Francisco. Jenkins 
Bros., Lid., Montreal. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 


SINCE Q boas Key 1864 
WRITE 
m 


JENKINS VALVES 


Types, Sizes, Pressures, Metals for Every Need 
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MIDWEST Welding Fittings Distributors 


“BELLING 


“SEATTLE 


*PORTLAND 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


9 LOS ANGELES 


9 SAN DIEGO 


AMARILLO, 


“cuT BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


SIOUX CITY, 


DES MOINES e 


OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY¢ 


e 
WICHITA 


o— 
OKLAHOMA city 


e® WICHITA FALLS 


DALLAS, 


“ODESSA 
LONGVIEW* 


. 
SAN ANGELO 
HOUSTON 


TULSA 
MUSKOGEE 


/ 


GREEN Bay® 
ND RAPIOS 


MILWAUKEE DETROIT 


CHICAGO . 
SOUTH BEND 


DAYTON, 
MIDDLE TOWN® 
STLOUIS®,© cr Louis CINCINNATI 


oe. VEN EVANSVILLE 
. 
NASHVILLE 
- 
MEMPHIS 


BIRMINGHAM” 


MOBILE 


. 
CHATTANOOGA 


UTICA, “6 Ss 
Use, ALBANYe 
in 


“CHARLESTON 
RICHMOND” 


NORFOLK 


GREENSBORO, . 


* KNOXVILLE DURHA 


“CHARLOTTE 


“ATLANTA 





AKRON, OHIO CLARKSBURG, W. VA. GREEN BAY, WIS. MOBILE, ALA. 
Universal Valve & Fittings Co. Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. Morley-Murphy Co. Marine Specialty Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO GREENFIELD, MASS, MONROE, LA. 
Aird-Don Company Universal Valve & Fittings Co. Aird-Don Co. W. J. Riley Supply Co. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS COLUMBUS, OHIO GREENSBORO, N. C. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. Westwater Supply Tomlinson Co. Combustion neering Corp. 
"Tukon Sony oe won wars MANSY; gan Sul co. MEL VERNON, LL 
ron $s es . ’ 
BALTIMORE, MD. CUT BANK, MONT. HOUSTON, TEXAS Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. 
Central Metal & Supply Co. American Pipe & Supply Co. American Radiator & Standard MUSKOGEE, ~. 
serra eS pA, A. Semen ts again Senety Ce. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. faughli 
G. H. Crandail Co. DAYTON, OHIO JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NASHVILLE, JENN. i 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. M. J. Gibbons Supply Co. J. G. Christopher Co. s Mfg. 
Charles Millar & Son Co. DENVER, COL. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. NEWARK, N. J. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Grimes Pipe ‘& Supply Co. W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co, Peirce-Tredinick Co, 
Pate Supply Co. DES MOINES, IOWA JERSEY CITY, N. J. NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS lowa Machinery & Supply Co. Ideal Supply Co. ; 
Alamo Iron Works DETROIT, MICH. KANSAS CITY, MO, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Coon-DeVisser U. S. Supply Co. Perrigo Co. 
W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co. KINGSTON, N. Y. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
CASPER, WYOMING DURHAM, N. C. Aird-Don Co, yy Radiator & 
American Pipe & Sunply Co. Tomlinson Co. KNOXVILLE, TENN. General Mill i Soi Inc. 
Jones & Laughlin Supp EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Chandler-Boyd Co. Sarina Specialy & tena 8 Supply Co. 
CHARLESTON, Ww. VA. American — & Standard LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
EL PASO, TEXAS Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. New von fam, Ve 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Nay bay 
Henry Walke Co. LONGVIEW, TEXAS M. H. Murray Supply Co. 
ERIE, PENN. Jones & Laughlin Supply Co, New York Plumbers Specialties Co. 
ee Te W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co. MEMPHIS, TENN. John Wilfert Co. 
Jones-Sylar Supply EVANSVILLE, IND. Central Supply Co. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CHESTER, PENN. Plumbing & Industrial Supply Co. MIDDLETOWN, OHIO W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Teorulineon Co. FITCHBURG, MASS. M. J. Gibbons Supply Co. NORFOLK, VA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. The Jennison Co MILWAUKEE, WIS. R. W. & Son 
Himelblau, Byfield & Co, GALVESTON, TEXAS Cordes Supply Co. Tomlinson 
Supply Co. Black Hardware Co. Himelblau, Byfield & Co, Henry Walke Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
Scallan Supply Co. Hayden Supply Co. Goodin Co. United Pipe & Supply Co. 
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.. . GERVE YOU from Coast-to-Coast 


















Get j . 
“ et in touch with one of the distrib- 
med listed here Whenever you need 
ODESSA, TEXAS SAN ANGELO, TEXAS welding fittings +++ OF want : 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. Alamo Iron Works ; for . any in- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS mation about them. All ca 
s. Co. Alamo Iron Works ‘ of Mi rry stocks 
U. S. Supply Jones & Co. idwest W. | 4 — 
OMAHA, NEB. Pr amy to shi elding Fittings ready 
U. S. Supply Co. ety on. ) SIP On your order wire, or ph 
PASSAIC, N. J. a Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. call. Y on ds ’ , OF phone 
New Jersey Engineering & Supply General Machinery & Supply Co. - Tou will like the Prompt efficj 
PATERSON, N. J. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. service . PI efficient ’ 
Paterson Supply & Engineering Co. Aird-Don Co. you will receive as | 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. SEATTLE, WASH. the ex ; ’ well as 
B. H. Deacon Co. Northwest Plumbing Supply Co. ; ceptional quali . 
' quality of Mid 
walter, Inc. SHREVEPORT, LA. Welding Fitt west 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. : g Fittings. 
Chandie Tee: SIOUX CITY, IOWA { 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. SOUTH BEND. IND. J — your nearest Midwest Distributo 
Alsé-De South Supply * t en m k r, 
TTSBURG, N. Y. SYRACUSE, N. Y. ake aq . 
PLATTSBURG, N. ¥ W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co. i suppli note on your list of 
PORTLAND, ORE. TAMPA, FLA. é Pliers, 
Peerless-Pacific Co. Knight & Wall Co. 
LRA. TORONTO, ONT. 
Os ently Otingincstng Oo. James Robertson Co., Ltd. 
READING, PENN. ae TROY, N.Y. 
Reading Foundry & Supply rd-Don 
micnoNO, vA TIE Osan soy om MIDWEST PIPING & SUPPLY co. | 
ae “2 Inc 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. UTICA, N. Y. Main Office: ‘ : 
W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co. Charles Millar & Son on ®: 1450 South Second St., 
ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK WICHITA, KAN. - LOUIS 4, MISSOuR! 
James Robertson Co., Ltd. . S. Supply 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS New 
ST.LOUIS,MO. Lie, Lanchiin Supply Ca. 79 Wes A nace 7—30 Church $+. 
Sanitary Corp. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA onroe St. e Los Angeles 
le . t a — 
Waterworks Equipment Co. Universal Valve & Fittings Co. © South Boston 27 533 Mayo Bidg. 
3181 — 426 First s+. 
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SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 


Throughout the world the Anheuser- 
Busch trademark is recognized and 
accepted as a symbol of excellence. 
Any product which bears the famous 
“A” and Eagle may be purchased with 


complete confidence in its quality and 
Pp q y 


performance under the most exacting 
conditions. Our sales and technical 
staff is available to discuss any prob- 
lem with you involving the use of Star- 
ches or Dextrines in regular or special 


formulas to meet your requirements. 





STARCHES” | 
«DEXTRINES® ~ 
GUMS = 
CORN SYRUP 














oe ee 








DIVISION 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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—count on UFORMITES 467 and 470 to 
do the job easily and at low cost! 


no special equipment re- 


Looame for a simple, effective way to 
increase wet strength of paper towels, bag 
paper, or specialty papers? 

If you’re working with Kraft, just add 


UFORMITE 467 at the beater. 


Or for sulfite, rag and groundwood —for 


all papers where low acidity is essential— 
use UFORMITE 470. 


No changes are needed in your production 


procedure .. . 
quired . .. no pretreatment or aging of these 


urea formaldehyde resins. 


As little as 1% resin solids on dry fibre 
weight boosts wet strength by as much as 
300%. Dry tensile, Mullen, fold, uniformity 
of sizing and surface-coating characteristics 
are materially improved at the same time. 


Write for the full facts on the UFORMITES! 





UFORMITE ¢s a trade-mark, Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 5, 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY \3 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
















































































CHEMICAL USERS’ GUIDE To General Chemical Company 
AVAILABLE COMMERCIA! SHIPPING 
paQouer FORMS STRENGTH (MIN.) CONTAINERS Aas 
Precipitation of rosin size 
Al . Sulf Commercial & tron Sen ond filler; water clarifica. 
uminum Su ate free: Lump, Ground 17.25% AloOs , 4 tion; manufacture of satin 
Al(SO.);* 144.0 approx. saa sles Bulk Carloads white; pitch control; mor. 
(Alum) dont for dyes. 
Aluminum Sulfate ae" Bo Tank Trucks Same as commercial d 
. . ry 
ae Uae — Tank Cars product but lower strength. 
vid Alu 
Salt Cake White or Grayish 95-99% NaSO, Bags Used in kraft cooking liq- 
— Sulfete) Granules “ Bulk Carloads vors as the source of NaS, 
Glauber’s Salt, Crystal 96% Na2SO, * 10H.0 Ba ; : 
2 2' os Substitute for salt cake in 
a tn wed Catton Cote (42.3% Na2SO4) Barrels kraft cooking liquor. 
ium Su 
Glauber’s Salt, Anhydrous ’ Bags Same as Crystal but stronger 
eee ) White Grensies IN Mas8Oy Bulk Carloads product. 
ium Sulfate 
Wire scouring; parchment. 
Carboys mol ~ 
: ° d wash in last 
Sulfuric Acid a 66° (93.19%) , 9% Phas eal izing; acid w 
ms0, sess Meemenens | Secttmas | Seoe.ct eut.ceen oat 
Tank Cars ell seeps. 
Sodium Thiosulfate 97 Bags ; 
Mahe *5H.0 Colorless Crystals we ane ny Anti-chlor. 
Sodium Sulfite, Anhydrous , Bogs : 
a White Powder 5% Noa2S$O3 ae Anti-chlor. 
ui 
Adhesive for corrugated 
° ens 38°, 41°, 42° Be; Steel Drums and solid fibre board; used 
ad serynae Liquid special and higher Tank Cars in coating mixtures to re- 
(w = Gloss) , strengths Tank Trucks duce ae and in beater 
sizing to stiffen paper. 
Chromium Potassium Sulfate 99.5% in ** ; 
K.SO, * Cro($O,)s * 24H-0 Red Violet Crystals K2$04 * Cro($Ox)3* Fibre Drums — - agg or oie 
(Potash Chrome Alum) 24H20 sare sagcaeal 1 
Aqua Ammonia Carboys Used with chlorine to form 
olorless Liqui . 3 ee! Drums chloramines for slime con- 
NH.OH + water Colorless Liquid 26° Be (29.4% NHs) Steel D hi i for sli 
(Ammonia) Tank Trucks trol. 
Preservative and stabilizer 
Sodium Fluoride Powder pew oa a for starch in coating mix- o: 
tures. 
with 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, tent 
Anhydrous : 98% NasP20; Felt washing; pitch disper To 
No.0; — (Equiv. 52% POs) Sage slen. , 
(TSPP) (Pyro) prot 
Nitric Acid Liquid 42° Be — Nitrating pulp; cleaning sae 
HNO; + water a 67.2% HNO; Sesh Trecho monel metal. ee 
Sodium Sulfide Red Chips or Substitute for salt cake in stre: 
Solid Mass Oh Noss Stee! Drums modified soda process. stee 
with 
OTHER PRODUCTS: Hydrochloric Acid; Sodium Metasilicate; is h 
Trisodium Phosphate; Copper Sulfate; Disodium Phosphate. 
FOR THE LABORATORY OR SPECIAL APPLICATIONS: BAKER & ADAMSON REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICALS. 
40 RECTOR STREET +» NEW YORK 6, N. Y. : 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany + Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport 
Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houstun * Kansas City 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle * St. Louis * Wenatchee & Yakima ( Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 
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with THe new E-M HEAVY-DUTY sauirret-cace 


INDUCTION MOTOR! 


Onig drives—handicapped by tough 
operating conditions—now perform 
with no more difficulty or personal at- 
tention than ordinary installations. 
Top reliability and low maintenance 
are provided by new, two-way motor 
protection ... 

On the outside, E-M’s new Heavy- 
Duty Squirrel-Cage Induction Motor 
protects against entrance of dirt . . . is 
streamlined for easy cleaning. Welded 
steel frame has high physical strength 
without excessive weight. Terminal box 
is handy, roomy. Drip-proof, splash- 







J Mail this coupon today....to 


Nome 


Firm_ 


proof frames are optionally available. 

On the inside, advanced E-M design 
provides triple-dipped extra-tough 
stator coils; high-capacity, braze-weld- 
ed squirrel-cage; extra-strength shaft, 
leak-proof, one-to-one ratio sleeve 
bearings or sealed ball-bearings. Dou- 
ble-end ventilation insures cool running. 

This husky new motor is available 
in ratings from 100 to 1000 hp, 1800 
rpm and lower speeds, NEMA Class B 
starting (low starting current, normal 
starting torque). Find out how E-M 
can help you with your drive problems. 





is the 
Splash-Proof 
moter best fer 
your drive? 
Shut out falling 
liquids or particies 

in @ rone of protection 
extending 10° below 
herizental. 


EER ORR eR MTS STENT Oe 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me 4-page folder illustrating the new E-M ‘Induction Motor. 


Title 


A2045 





Address 





Zone. 


Stote. 





City. 
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® “THIS PAPER 
PROBLEM HAS 
US BOGGED 
DOWN.’ 






“LET STEIN-HALL 
HELP YOU FIND 
THE SOLUTION.’ 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


Branch Offices in 16 Other Cities and Canada 



















heads are better than 1 


Getting together with Stein-Hall on a 
paper production problem has saved 
time-and-money for many a paper 
plant. You can do the same. Just ask—and 
all the technical experience of your 
near-by Stein-Hall salesman—plus 

the services of our complete 
laboratories—will be placed 
willingly at your command. 

We are anxious as you to see 
you get the most out of Stein- 
Hall products. So whenever any 
difficulty or special requirement in 
your production comes up—large or 
small—don’t let it get you down. Call in 
Stein-Hall right away. 


HALLMARK QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Corn Starches Tapioca Flours Beater Sizes 
Calender Sizes Tub Sizes Coating Gums 
Envelope Gums Paper Bag Pastes Corrugating Adhesives 


LABORATORY-CONTROLLED FOR UNIFORMITY 





NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


“, we 
‘ s (See your focal phone directory) 
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NEW VESSEL DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. 
Paint is scarcely dry on new air-conditioned 
building (above, center) which puts administra- 


TOO BIG FOR THROUGH RAIL SHIPMENT, four 16’x 
90’ coke drums were moved to location on Lake Michigah’s 
biggest barges, two vessels to a barge. To get the vessels 
from A.O.Smith shops to the Lake Shore dock, special 
arrangements had to be made on five miles of railway track. 
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tion, sales, engineering, drafting, production 
control, and inspection immediately adjacent 
to the A. O. Smith vessel shops, Milwaukee. 


THESE SULFUR CRACKS are dangerous in welded heavy 
sections. A. O. Smith metallurgists have figured out a way to 
avoid them by controlling the residual sulfur in welding wire. 


ORCHIDS to the production-control crew, headed by a 
twenty-five-year A. O. Smith man, who were responsible 
for keeping to a schedule the simultaneous production of 
four large 16’ x 90’ alloy-lined coke drums, a feat few shops 
in the world could accomplish. 





ROCKING 
BEARING 


Wy Ca 
BAG 


FLOATING 
SLEEVE 





and you can Forget about Coupling Shutdowns 











Exclusive Metal-to-Metal Seal 
Gives You Extra Protection 






Fast’s Couplings Are 





The surest way to stop coupling shutdown worries is to 


















exclusive “rocking bearing’? shown above makes a posi- 
tive metal-to-metal seal for the load-carrying oil... 
permanently protecting it against wear-producing mois- 
ture, dust and grit. No perishable packing rings are used. 
There’s nothing to wear, nothing to fail. The coupling is 
all-steel throughout—without a single perishable part. 


Remember: Fast’s self-aligning Couplings are the origi- 
nal gear-type couplings. Years of design and manufac- 
turing experience go into every one... to give you un- 
interrupted power transmission . . . to lengthen machine 
life, lower upkeep costs, minimize shutdown losses. 


We have a full complete line of couplings for imme- 
diate delivery. Get full details on Fast’s Couplings now. 
Write today for your free copy of our complete catalog. 
Address: Koppers Company, Inc., Fast’s Coupling Dept.. 
238 Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 





install Fast’s Couplings in your plant. For one thing, the ~ 


Simple as A-B-C 


See the simple development of Fast’s 
Couplings. A splined hub on each shaft 
end, a sleeve with internal splines to 
mesh. Oil in the sleeve carries the load 
between the splines. 




















FAST’S FLOATING SHAFT COUPLING incorpo- 
rated in paper machine drive since 1921 at Riverside 
Fibre and Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., eliminates need 
for supporting bearings. 


selt-aligning 
COUPLINGS 
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For decorative tissues... 
Du Pont has a complete range of shades 


For all types of decorative tissues . . . Du Pont offers a complete 

range of shades that combine economy with eye-appeal. 

High tinctorial value...deep and brilliant shades. Can be applied in the 
beater or by the dip method. Many of these Du Pont Dyes are 
compatible with fire-retardant and crepeing compounds 

and can be applied in the same bath. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Veal Lyei 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


&E6.u. 5. pat. oft 
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MILL SUPERINTENDENTS USING ORR-CHEMS 


Orr-Cuem felts—a labo- 
ratory study a year ago, released 
to the mills scarcely six months 
ago—already have won the con- 
fidence of 127 mills and carry their 
stamp of approval. 

But suppose we let the superin- 
tendents do the “boasting”. 
BOXBOARD—"Treated felts 


going fine. Production up 10% since 
starting use of them.” 
ROOFING—"We have tried 
out the chemically-treated felt ...re- 
quest all felts shipped be chemically- 
treated ... request you carry five 
or six in stock for us at all times.” 
TISSUE—"No. 14391 operated 
2273/, hours or ten days, at a cost of 
87¢ per ton—average cost over past 
year $1.00. Felt started good, oper- 


THE ORR FELT 


ated well. Water removal excellent. 
Just sent order for two more.” 
SULPHITE PULP WET MA- 
CHINE—“Have used treated felt on 
No. 14075 and it made 500,000 
pounds more pulp (wet weight) 
than usual.” 
STRAWBOARD—"Felt very 
open. Machine up to full speed as 
soon as sheet reached the dryer. 
Never had a break—something for 
this mill. Formation and tests okay.” 
STRAWBOARD—" Just com- 
pleted 107/; days’ run on No. 12367, 
which is 5 days more than average.” 
If already acquainted with OrR- 
CHEMs, accept our appreciation of 
your confidence. If you haven't 
tried an Orr-CHEM, you will be 
agreeably surprised when you do 
so. Your try-out order is awaited. 


& BLANKET CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


ORR-CH 
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Bottom felts, both Orr, and identical except that one is 
an ORR-CHEM (treated chemically) and the other was un- 
treated. Ran consecutively on same machine under identical 
conditions and for the same length of time. The ORR-CHEM is 
still in good condition; the untreated Orr is worn out. 
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Engineered for every position on every machine by Lodding 


Engineering Corporation, Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Represented outside New England by W. E. Greene Corporation, 


Woolworth Building, New York. 
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Timken 5% nickel steel tubes answer the 
problem of black liquor corrosion 


IMKEN evaporator tubes of 5% nickel steel often 
last four times longer than carbon steel tubes! 


There’s a “formula” back of this long tube life. It 
combines 1) the analysis itself — developed by the in- 
tensive research of The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany’s metallurgists, and 2) the Timken Company’s 
complete control of tube quality—from melt shop 
through final tube inspection. 

Timken metallurgists worked on the problem for 
years ... studied black liquor corrosion in their lab- 
oratories . . . tested various steel tubes under actual 
plant conditions. They found that one steel—Timken 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


5% nickel steel—had the ideal combination of prop- 
erties to economically resist black liquor corrosion. 


These properties are uniform in every lot of Timken 
5% nickel steel evaporator tubes—because the Tim- 
ken Company completely controls every step of their 
production and fully tests them before shipment. 


You should be enjoying the savings effected by the 
longer life of Timken 5% nickel steel evaporator 
tubes. Why not get the recommendations of our Tech- 
nical Staff on your particular applications? Write Steel 
and Tube Division. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing. 
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DOMESTIC OR 


WHATEVER 
YOUR 
NEED... 





IMPORTED 


CASEIN 


For really dependable paper coating re- 
sults, a basic requirement is casein of uniformly 
superior quality. That’s why major paper 
manufacturers the country over make Cyana- 
mid their principal source of supply. 

When domestic casein is preferred, they 
order our widely known Acco** Brand. Like 
all Cyanamid products, Acco has the advan- 
tage of close chemical control from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. 

To meet their requirements for imported 


casein, top manufacturers turn to us for the 
famous Dartryco Brand of Argentine casein, 
for which Cyanamid is exclusive agent. We 
supply both brands... Acco and Darryco... 
ground to standard meshes. 

We welcome your inquiries about casein... 
and other Cyanamid paper chemicals. And for 
help or advice on any paper chemical problem 
or need, call on us. 


WHEN PERFORMANCE COUNTS .CALL ON CYANAMID 


Industrial AMERICAN 
Chemtcaés CYANAMID 
Yiviston COMPANY —— 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; Charlotte, North 


e 
Reg. U9 eae 


Carolina; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Azusa, California; Seattle, Washington. In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Nekoosa-Edwards Marks 


‘60 Yoars of Paper Progress” 


>>> THE HISTORY OF any large 
and successful company is an interest- 
ing and valuable chronicle of industrial 
progress, but such records belong in 
and are a major part of the growth of 
our nation. They record the march 
of science and become vast storehouses 
of ideas that will benefit industrial re- 
searchers in the years to come. 


This year marks the 60th anniver- 
sary of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


well-known Wisconsin 


Company, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has 
been. adapted from a de luxe pic- 
torial brochure “60 Years of Paper 
Progress,” published by Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company. 











Air view of the Nekoosa pulp and pa- 
per mills of the Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Co. The mills 

ere located on the 

Wisconsin 

River at 

Nekoosa 


paper manufacturing company with 
two fine plants, one at Port Edwards, 
the other at Nekoosa. 

In 1887, the heavily forested sec- 
tions of Wisconsin were passing from 
the sawmill era to that of wood proc- 
essing. Small wood-burning engines 
with large funnel-shaped stacks hauled 
logs to the mills from nearby camps. 
In remote spots that work was still 
carried on by ox-carts. It was in the 
year 1887 that the Centralia Pulp & 
Power Company (which was the origi- 
nal plant of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company) started in business with one 
building. A picture of those opera- 
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tions of sixty years ago compared with 
the scene as it is today tells more than 
could be included in a brief review. 
Now, each one of the company’s plants 
resembles a great industrial city. The 
company also owns and controls vast 
forest lands in this country and in 
Canada from which it draws its supply 
of wood. 

In the story of the company’s prog- 
ress, notable mention is given to the 
Wisconsin River, a great stream of 
scenic beauty but one that has been 
harnessed to furnish hydroelectric 
power to run the paper company’s 
plants. It might fittingly be said that 
the forces of nature organized to un- 
derwrite the growth and development 
of this company. 

The town of Port Edwards was set- 
tled in 1840 by John Edwards, Sr., who 
built a sawmill on the Wisconsin River. 
This business proved successful, and in 








Home offices of the Nek 


Edwards Paper Co. at Port Edwards, Wis., are air con- 


ditioned and completely modern in every detail, though maintaining the architectural 
design of the original offices used by the company at the time of its founding in 
1887. (The original office building is the center section, with wide front entrance.) 


1859 it was taken over by John Ed- 
wards, Jr. The John Edwards Manu- 
facturing Company was organized in 
1890 by John Edwards, Jr., and Lewis 
M. Alexander. Three years later, this 
company built the first paper mill in 
that section at Nekoosa, a small vil- 
lage adjacent to Port Edwards. 
Another paper mill was built at Port 
Edwards in 1896. These two mills, 
together with the Centralia Pulp & 
Power Company, and several lumber 
companies with large timber holdings 
in the state, were consolidated in 1908 
under the name of Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company. 

Lewis M. Alexander was president 
of that company and he remained ac- 
tive until his death in 1934 when he 
was succeeded by his son, John E. 
Alexander, who is the present head of 
the company. 

Although this company has benefited 
from the beginning by natural re- 
sources, these could not have been de- 
veloped without the vision, courage, 
and perseverance of its management. 
Its location on the Wisconsin River as- 
sured the company of water for proc- 
essing and as a source of power. But 
research chemists are constantly seek- 
ing ways to make better paper, and 
although the chemists at Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards had developed processes for puri- 
fying the water, it was their desire to 
find even better, purer water for the 
mills. The result was that in 1925 the 
company began work on the building 
of a huge lake to furnish its mills with 
pure spring water. Nepco Lake is 
located near Port Edwards; it has a 
shore line of 13 miles. The water is 
pumped by pipeline under the Wiscon- 
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sin River to the company’s two mills. 
Some idea of the size and capacity of 
this lake may be illustrated by the 
statement that the water supplied by 
the lake each day to the two plants 
would supply a city the size of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, or Dallas, Texas. It 
has a capacity of 2,300,000,000 gal- 
lons, and easily supplies the mills with 
approximately 40,000,000 gallons of 
pure spring water every day. There is 
a settling basin, holding more than 100 
million gallons, which is used to settle 
out any chemical impurities which 
may be in the water. As an added pre- 
caution, a testing station is maintained 
which analyzes all water before it goes 
to the mills. 

Much could be said about the com- 
pany’s attention to the subject of 
scientific tree planting, for it was prob- 
ably one of the first paper companies 
to put into operation a practical re- 
forestation program. It has a plan 
which calls for the planting of tens of 
thousands more trees than the mills 
consume, thus insuring its raw material 
supply for the future. The company 
has planted as many as 4,000,000 seed- 
lings in one year. 

The company’s conservation pro- 
gram also includes the prevention of 
forest fires. It maintains its own fire 
observation towers and fire depart- 
ment, and co-operates closely with 
state fire prevention bureaus. Nekoosa 
points proudly to its record—not a 
serious fire in any of its thousands of 
acres of forests during the past sixty 
years. 

The company has not overlooked the 
welfare and happiness of the people 
who make up its organization. The 


forested shores of Nepco Lake and the 
surrounding country offer the finest in 
recreational pursuits. Both outdoor 
and indoor sports faciltities have been 
provided. 

The Alexander Natatorium, named 
in honor of the late L. M. Alexander, 
will be constructed at Port Edwards 
largely with funds donated by the 
company. This fine recreational cen- 
ter will be dedicated to the welfare of 
the community. It will be entirely 
modern in design and will house an 
indoor swimming pool of regulation 
Olympic size, a community hall, exer- 
cise and game rooms, and luncheon fa- 
cilities. The project also calls for 
tennis courts, a playground, a baseball 
diamond, a rifle range, and an iceskat- 
ing rink, all to be built on the spacious 
grounds surrounding the natatorium. 

Pride in a job well done, and a satis- 
faction of its accomplishments in sixty 
years only make this company feel sure 
of even bigger and better work ahead. 
Its technical staff is equipped with the 
finest equipment for testing papers 
produced and for improving quality 
wherever it is scientifically possible. All 
Nepco and Nekoosa papers pass rigid 
tests both before and after manufac- 
ture. 

« 


BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(June, 1947) 


>>DP Slowly but surely a subtle 
change is spreading over the British 
industrial scene, the period of heavy 
selling is coming to an end and pur- 
chasers are weary of the articles they 
buy. 

First hint came from the theatres 
with a sudden ending of the number 
of plays even including Harry Green 
at the Strand in “Fifty-Fifty” which 
has been drawing large crowds for 
nearly two years. This was followed 
by the night clubs and has gradually 
spread until reports are being received 
that even book sales are declining, 
particularly among those of a re- 
stricted popular appeal. It is also 
noted that the cheaper grades of sta- 
tionery which only a few months ago 
were difficult to procure are now 
plentiful in the shops. Coupled with 
this news is being received of iso- 
lated cases where merchants have de- 
clined the opportunity of obtaining 
a little extra paper. 

Concurrently some paper mills have 
been able to make up over the past 
few weeks a little of the loss in pro- 
duction caused by the coal crisis, and 
quite a number have been able to 
reach 90 per cent of the previous 
license period’s production. In a few 
days a new License Period is due to 
start and this covers July to October, 
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; Holder containing new wire and all inside poles. This 
d in tending aisle while machine is in operation. 


. completely on undercarriage ready to install. 


fof-operated un age is rolled into tending aisle, 


a bck ° draped from manend traveling crane, then 


a ini Se 
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No. 2. 172” Puseyjones Fourdrinier at the P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove, Pa., with Fourdrinier Wires installed by “Rapi-Drape” method. 


IMPROVED RAPI-DRAPE 
WIRE CHANGER 


The new improved “Rapi-Drape” method for installing 
Fourdrinier wires, exclusive with Puseyjones, shortens 
handling time, reduces production losses to a minimum. 
Earlier installations have been greatly improved by loca- 
tion of actuating mechanism on back side, reducing 
height above sills and providing more convenient tend- 
ing operation. 

With the new improved “Rapi-Drape” Wire Handling, 
wires are draped in the tending aisle then mechanically 
installed in operating position. The back of the Four- 
drinier is permanently supported on frames. A movable 
carriage, motor operated, supports the front side in 
perfect alignment at all times. There is no danger of 
deflection and distortion. as experienced with complete 
removable or cantilever type Fourdriniers. 


The Fourdrinier proper remains in operating position 
during the entire wire change. The only parts requiring 
removal are the dandy rolls, deckle and cut squirts. It 
is unnecessary to disconnect shake mechanism, suction 
boxes or shower pipes. 


Before ordering your new machine or replacing your 
present Fourdrinier Wet End, investigate this new and 
improved time-saving feature. Include “Rapi-Drape” 
Wire Handling in your specifications as regular equip- 
ment. Write for full details. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 


Feed © 
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the slackest trading period in normal 
times. 

Although this general trading 
movement is hardly perceptible at 
present, he would be a rash person 
indeed who would predict the position 
of the British paper market or the 
world paper market within six 
months. 

Unhappily, many quotas of produc- 
tion allowed on certain kinds of print- 
ing and writing papers have been 
marked down slightly for the new 
period, but as these months include 
the summer vacation there would 
have been a loss of production in any 
case so these lighter quotas are in ef- 
fect cancelled out by the vacation. 

Shortages of coal supplies is given 
as the reason for the slight cuts, but 
as reports from the mills do not in- 


dicate coal shortages as now being | 


the prime cause of restricted produc- 
tion, it would appear that the govern- 
ment is determined by one means or 
another to obtain the accumulation of 
coal reserves necessary to see the coun- 
try through the winter. A repetition 
of last winter’s experience is to be 
avoided at all costs. 


As the material situation is still far 
from satisfactory, once again a de- 
termined effort is being made to 
arouse the nation to the necessity of 
saving waste paper. But it would ap- 
pear that the low prices allowed under 
the Control Orders is proving a re- 
tarding factor in the gathering of 
greater quantities of waste, and local 
authorities approach to the subject is 
not urgent and efficient. The Waste 
Paper Recovery Association is, how- 
ever, pegging away with its latest ex- 
hibition “Paper Aid’s Progress” and 
a great number of towns have been 
visited recently in order to stimulate 
interest in this very necessary object. 
The little success which is meeting 
these efforts is clearly demonstrated by 
the series of advertisements issued by 
the Thames Board Mills at Purfleet the 
needs of which for large and constant 
supplies of wastepaper is perhaps 
greater than any other mill in the 
country. Through these it is shown 
that the collection of wastepaper by 
local authorities has declined another 
9 per cent, compared even with the 
short collection of last year, and is 
now the lowest on record. Actually 
between 1942 and 1946 the quantities 
collected by these local authorities 
have declined by approximately 50 
per cent from the peak in 1946 of 
433,402 tons to the present 221,318. 

It may be a coincidence, but as 
this matter of wastepaper is again be- 
ing raised a report also has been made 
by R. A. Barford, leader of the Can- 
adian Press delegation, who visited 
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this country recently, that he has seen 
British goods lying unsold on the 
shelves in the shops in Canada on ac- 
count of the fact that they were in 
cheap and shoddy packages. 

The discrimination in purchasing 
mentioned above unfortunately has no 
connection with increased production; 
on the contrary, production which re- 
ceived a heavy setback with the coal 
crisis earlier in the year and has man- 
aged to recover partially in the last 
few months now appears to be set 
for a some considerable period with 
a maximum of postwar production as 
set up last year. In 1946, production 
by the British mills reached 70 per 
cent of prewar, or approximately 
1,800,000 tons of paper and board. 
This decline in maximum is stated to 
be due to two main causes; world- 
wide shortage. of materials and Bri- 
tain’s shortage of dollars. Thus is 
Britain shaping for an even lower 
standard of living than in the war 
days. Paper usages which were once 
considered necessary will have to be 
forgotten, and there is little doubt 
that the main field to suffer will be 
the fancy wrapping and packing of 
miscellaneous articles. 

Confirmation of the drastic decline 
in the receipts of paper-making ma- 


terials is contained in the board of 
trade returns covering the first five 
months of this year in comparison, 
with 1946. Chemical wood pulp, dry, 
unbleached, which up to May last 
year had registered 56,603 tons, has 
declined to 42,264 tons during Jan- 
uary-May this year. Similarly, chem- 
ical, dry, unbleached, has been lowered 
from 133,512 to 117,508 tons and 
chemical, wet from 26,626 to 13,287 
tons. Mechanical, wet now stands at 
47,254 tons against 56,532 tons for 
January-May last year. This repre- 
sents a decline of nearly 53,000 tons 
or 20%. The receipts of esparto grass 
for January-May 1946 were only 
26.323 tons but for the first five 
months of this year they have reached 
135,645 tons which is, incidently, 
104 per cent of the prewar rate of 
importation. Rags at 6,567 tons rep- 
resents a slight improvement on 1938. 


[A press report dated July 14 
states that the British press has ac- 
cepted a 20 per cent cut in the con- 
sumption of newsprint. However, it 
is made very clear in the announce- 
ment that the newspapers of Great 
Britain do not intend to cancel or 
repudiate any contracts for newsprint 
already entered into with North 
American suppliers. | 





ADDITIONAL MILL UNIT 
AT LAUREL, MISS. PLANT 
ANNOUNCED BY MASONITE 


Production of hardboards will be in- 
creased substantially when Masonite 
Corporation puts a new mill unit into 
operation in the near future at its Lau- 
rel (Miss.) plant, Eugene Holland, 
president, announced recently. 


Opening of the new unit, which Mr. 
Holland described at the heart of a 
$2,900,000 expansion and remodeling 
program now approaching completion, 
will supplement the output of three 
units already in operation and provide 
jobs for about 400 additional employ- 
ees. The financing of this expansion 
was started in 1944 with the sale of 
62,000 shares of Masonite common 
stock, the proceeds being placed in 
escrow for this one purpose (Cf. P. I. 
and P. W. Oct., 1945). 


Related projects include construc- 
tion of another tempering plant, relo- 
cation and streamlining of the wood 
receiving yard, installation of another 
chipper in the wood room and enlarge- 
ment of the mill’s water supply sys- 
tem. In addition, countercurrent 
washers are going into three units to 
complete a program started in 1943 
when the first unit was equipped in 
this manner. Washers will enable the 
plant to conserve its water supply. 


The building for the new unit, 
which has a total floor area of more 
than 18,000 square feet, has been com- 
pleted, and the installation of machin- 
ery and equipment is under way. It 
has a steel frame, corrugated metal sid- 
ing, concrete floor and prefabricated 
concrete slab roof. The building is 
irregular in shape, with varying widths 
of 40, 80, and 120 feet. The overall 
length is 252 feet. 

Both the building and its equip- 
ment incorporate refinements of de- 
sign developed during the company’s 
manufacturing experience of more 
than twenty years. When Masonite 
began operations in 1926, using the 
unique explosion process of reducing 
wood chips to fibers and then “weld- 
ing” these fibers into dense, grainless 
boards of iron-like hardness, no other 
plant of the kind was in existence. 
Machinery required to handle the basic 
manufacturing steps had been built 
according to designs and specifications 
worked out by the company. This 
technique and the mechanical equip- 
ment employed in it have been im- 
proved through the years, and the new 
unit reflects the lessons of experience. 

The tempering plant, needed to 
handle the final processing of part of 
the increased production of Masonite 
hardboards, also is nearing completion. 
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The new building will contain three 
kilns and three humidifiers. 

Forty acres have been added to the 
wood yard and the layout of railroad 
tracks, conveyors and storage areas re- 
arranged. More than 10,000 feet of 
new trackage have been laid. A new 
conveyor, 400 feet long, has been built, 
and the two old ones, each 275 feet 
long, moved to new positions. The 
conveyors are served by five rail sid- 
ings. Approximately 33,000 cords of 
pulpwood can be stacked in the storage 
areas. 

The plant gets its water supply from 
deep wells, and the eighth was drilled 
recently. More than 4,000 gallons a 
minute can be pumped from these 
wells. A second water tank, holding 
150,000 gallons, also has been com- 
pleted. 

od 
MARATHON ESTABLISHES SIX 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICES 


Six regional sales offices, in six prin- 
cipal market centers of the United 
States, have been established by Mara- 
thon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Regional sales managers, appointed 
several months ago, will be in charge 
of these offices and will co-ordinate and 
direct all the company’s field selling 
activities in their respective areas. An- 
nouncement of the opening of regional 
sales offices was made by A. W.Stompe, 
Marathon’s general sales manager, 
who stated that the purpose of the 
move is to make field selling operations 
more efficient by providing, through 
regional supervision, close contact be- 
tween the company’s home office and 
its customers in varied branches of the 
food processing and food distributing 


business. Marathon has 95 field sales 
representatives in Bakery, Food Pack- 
aging, Stock Products, and Specialty 
Packaging sections. 

Mr. Stompe’s announcement empha- 


‘ sized that the opening of the new offi- 


ces does not change in any way the 
company’s established field selling 
methods and policies. “The regional 
offices and their managers have but 
one objective,” he said, “‘and that is to 
make it easier for Marathon’s custom- 
ers to do business with us.” 

The regional managers, all experi- 
enced Marathon sales representatives, 
and their office locations are: 

Eastern Region—R. A. Nash, Man- 
ager, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 

Southern Region—Walter Evans, 
Manager, Palmer Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

East Central Region—Ed Morgan, 
Manager, Perry Payne Building, 740 
Superior St. N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Central Region—W. Roy Welch, 
Manager, 1919 Conway Building, 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Southwestern Region—H. E. Pierce, 
Manager, Porter Building, Room 820, 
406 West 34th Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Western Region—Hugh Hicks, 
Manager, 101 Harrison Street, San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 

. 4 
FINANCIAL 


>>> DESPITE SOME GOSSIP of a 
coming depression, securities worked 
up in the latter part of July to about 
the highest levels of the year, and most 
paper securities followed the general 
trend. 


Marathon regional managers at recent sales conference. L to R—(standing) E. H. 
Morgan, Walter Evans, H. E. Pierce, R. A. Nash, Hugh Hicks; (seated) A. W. Stompe, 
general sales manager; W. Roy Welch 
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Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company—Net earnings for the six 
months ended June 30 were $2,249,- 
335 as against $1,318,709 for the same 
period in 1946. 

Container Corporation of America— 
Net profit for the first half of 1947 
was $5,664,668 as against $2,692,551 
for the same period in 1946. 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation— 
Net profit for the fiscal year ended 
April 30 was $15,053,306 as against 
$7,824,983 for the previous fiscal year. 

Robert Gair Company—Net income 
for six months ended June 30 was 
$3,216,599 as against $1,106,037 for 
the same period in 1946. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Net 
profit for the six months ended June 
30 was $3,744,966 as against $1,579,- 
020 for the same period in 1946. 

Mead Corporation—Net profit for 
24 weeks ended June 15 was $2,466,- 
220 as against $1,276,117 for the com- 
parable period of a year ago. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com pany— 
Net profit for the first half of 1947 
was $1,458,000 as against $508,000 
for the same period in 1947. 

St. Regis Paper Com pany—Net ear- 
nings for six months ended June 30 
were $7,696,147 as against $2,100,299 
for the same period in 1946. 

Scott Paper Company—Net income 
for six months ended June 30 was $1,- 
224,234 as against $859,724 for the 
same period in 1946. 

Simplex Paper Corporation—Net 
earnings for 1946 were $288,554 as 
against $150,458 for the previous year. 

Sutherland Paper Company—Net 
earnings for the six months ended June 
30 were $1,205,893 as against $734,- 
871 for the same period in 1946. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 


International Paper Company—By 
payments of $8,000,000 of its unse- 
cured 2 per cent notes, the Interna- 
tional Paper Company has reduced the 
outstanding amount to $10,000,000. 
Of the payment $6,500,000 was pre- 
payment of installments due on future 
maturities. 

Keyes Fibre Company—The John 
M. Hart Company, sales agent for the 
Keyes Fibre Company for thirty-five 
years has been taken over by the manu- 
facturing organization and will be 
operated as the Keyes Fibre Sales Cor- 
poration. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation — An 
offering of 300,000 shares of new 
common stock without par value, was 
almost immediately over-subscribed. 

St. Regis Paper Company—An issue 
of $10,000,000 in twenty-year deben- 
tures has been sold to a group of 
insurance companies on a 2.8 per cent 
yield basis. The funds will be used 


for modernization and improvement. 
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Tue SUCCESSFUL performance of 
Swenson Lime Mud Filters has permitted 
pulp mills to reduce operating costs by 
its ability to provide a well washed mud, 
low in soda content, with high total 
solids in the discharged cake. This has 
resulted in better kiln operation and 
lower kiln fuel consumption. 


This filter has been specifically de- 


Write for 
Descriptive Bulletin 


F-100 


_ Swenson Lime Mud Filter in a Southern Pulp Mill. 


signed for lime mud operation, and is 
almost completely automatic— requiring 
very little attention. Its sturdy stainless 
steel protected construction combined 
with low speeds results in low mainte- 
nance cost. All parts are readily acces- 
sible for inspection or repair. Fully 


described in Bulletin F-100—write for 


a copy. 


isi f Whiting Corporation 
pire Pathrop Avent Harvey, Ill. 
Dept.: 
Do New York 7, N.Y. 


PULP WASHERS + BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS + LIME SLUDGE FILTERS + BLOW CONDENSERS 
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Seaboard Container Cor poration— 
An issue of 75,000 shares of 542 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
Seaboard *Container Corporation has 
been sold by a Chicago underwriting 
house at $20 per share, the par value. 
In addition, 112,500 shares of Class A 
common stock, with par of $1, were 
sold, but of this amount 75,000 repre- 
sented holdings of present shareholders. 
Of the proceeds of approximately 
$1,500,000 about $270 will be used 
to retire six per cent debentures. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
July 25 June 25 


A.P.W. Products 
Celotex 
Same Preferred .... 20% 
Certain-teed Products. 17% 
Champion P & F Co. 25% 
Same Preferred .... 106% 
Container Corp. 45 
Continental Diamond.. 
Crown-Zellerbach .... 
Same Preferred .... 
Same $4 Preferred.. 
Dixie Vortex 36 
Same “A” 2 521% 
Robert Gair Co. 9 6% 
Same Preferred ....*19%-20% 19% 
Gaylord Container ... 19 16 
eferred .... - *86-110 
International Paper 9% 46% 
Same Preferred .. s108% 106% *103-104 
Kimberly-Clark 23% 
Same Preferred .... 
McAndrews & Forbes 39 
Marathon 25% 
Masonite 
Mead Corp. 

Same Preferred .. 
Same 2nd Preferred 48 
National Container .. ui% 

Paraffine Cos. ........ *68-70% 
Same Preferred ....*107-110% *108-109 
Rayonier, Inc. 25% 21 
Same Preferred .... 
Scott Paper 
Same Preferred .... 
St. Regis 
Sutherland Paper . 
Union Bag & Paper.. 
United typi em 
U. S. Gy 03% 99 
Same "Preferred ae 1st 190 *187-199 
U. S. Wall Pape 83, 
Same Preferred es 4834- 47% *42-45% 
West Va. P & P Co.. 40% 
Same Preferred .... 111 110% 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Celotex 34% we se 
Champion P & F Co. mA 103% 

New York Curb Exchange—Stock 
Am. Writing 8% 


Great Northern 42 
ae 8% 


22%, 
“999. 100% 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
+ 


KIMBERLY-CLARK AGREES 
TO MANAGE PLANT TO BE 
BUILT AT CHILDERSBURG 


Important subsequent news has just 
been announced in connection with the 
project of the Coosa River Newsprint 
Company. On June 12, the War De- 
partment signed leases with this com- 
pany, under the terms of which the 
company acquired portions of the Ala- 
bama Ordnance Works at Childers- 
burg, Alabama (Cf. P.I. and P.W. 
July, 1947). This was the final step 
in negotiations which began in April, 
1946, when the company announced 
it was formulating plans to build a 
$30,000,000 newsprint mill at Chil- 
dersburg. 
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A press release dated July 16 states 
that Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, has agreed that it 
will build and manage the plant for 
the Coosa River company. This lat- 
est report also states that tentative 
plans call for a 100,000-ton annual 
capacity—rated at 380 tons of news- 
print daily, plus 200 tons of bleached 
sulphate. It is stated that Kimberly- 
Clark has agreed to purchase the over- 
production of bleached sulphate pro- 
duced at the mill. 

According to the news report, Ed 
L. Norton, president of the Coosa 
River company, states that Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation is expected to as- 
sume full responsibility for design and 
construction, and for subsequent oper- 
ation, including production and sales. 

The management firm also will be 
represented on Coosa’s board of direc- 
tors, and will have headquarters in 
Birmingham, 40 miles from the mill 


site. 
* 


Washington 


NEWSPRINT DUTY EXTENDED 
BEFORE CONGRESS CLOSED 


Newsprint was prominent in the 
news in the closing days of Congress 
which adjourned July 26. By joint 
resolution, the duty free provision for 
standard newsprint was extended to 
include jumbo rolls in diameter as low 
as nine inches, but upon objection 
from Senator Ives, of New York, the 
change was restricted to the period 
until July 1, 1948. 

In its closing hours Congress passed 
a bill granting Forest Service the right 
to sell Alaskan timber to projected 
paper companies, for the manufacture 
of newsprint. Two companies are said 
to be in the market and five mills are 
reported to be under consideration. 
Senator Capehart is studying means to 
require at least one of the five mills to 
channel a fair proportion of its out- 
put to small newspapers. Optimists 
expect that the proposed mills will 
produce 1,000,000 tons per year, or 
about one quarter of present United 
States consumption. 

William C. Foster, Under Secretary 
of Commerce, has advised Senator Wi- 
ley of Wisconsin, that ‘the Federal 
Government has no authority to allo- 
cate newsprint to either large or small 
newspapers. He said that the $20,- 
000,000 loan to Finland by the United 
States has resulted in the earmarking 
of 72,000 tons of newsprint for ship- 
ment in 1947. 

The House of Representatives special 
committee on newsprint filed a report 
stating that newsprint prices can now 





be assumed to be at their peak and that 
any early changes will be reductions 
rather than increases. Federal govern- 
ment agencies were reproved for their 
wasteful use of such paper, and inves- 
tigation of possibilities for expansion 
in the south and in Alaska was urged. 

While this discussion of newsprint | 
was under way at Washington an As- 
sociated Press survey was made to de- | 
termine the extent of the so-called gray 
market and the resultant soaring prices. 
Most of the high prices, however, are 
quoted by small operators and not by 
the major producers who are holding 
fast to the official base of $91 per ton. 
Some of the small lot famine purchases 
have been on the basis of $260 per ton, 
New York. Some, at least, of the high | 
priced paper is made available by diver- 
sion of shipments originally destined 
for distant parts of the world, such as 
Swedish paper originally scheduled for 
Curacao, Netherlands, West Indies. 
Another offering was originally des- 
tined by a European producer for the 
Japanese area. Meanwhile, stocks on 
hand in plants reporting to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
totaled 31 days the end of June, three 
days more than on the same date a 
year ago. 

The United States Grand Jury in- 
vestigating the newsprint industry at 
New York has been reported planning 
to call Canadian mill representatives 
stationed in this country in connection 
with its investigations of violations of 
the Anti-Trust Act. Canadians say 
that United States action cannot be 
taken against mills abroad. The case 
of the International Paper Company is 
under investigation, based on owner- 
ship of Canadian mills, despite the fact 
that Canadian International sells its 
output to a Canadian selling organiza- 
tion which ships the product to United 
States consumers. 


PROGRESS AT GENEVA 


Information from Geneva as to the 


, progress of international negotiations 


for tariff reductions is beginning to 
be disclosed both by informal official 
statements and newspaper dispatches. 
A semiofficial statement indicates that 
the negotiations between the United 
States and France have reached an 
impasse, France being willing to con- 
cede duty reductions on only 2 per 
cent of the goods imported from the 
United States, while asking concessions 
from the United States on 37 per cent 
of its shipments. Also, the French 
tariff reduction so offered are mate- 
rially less than the 50 per cent cut 
asked from the United States. 

A South African delegate has dis- 
closed that British Empire Preferences 


will be modified only slightly. Eng- 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the requirements of all mills — or 
even all positions on the same machine. 

That is why HOOPERWOOD 
“Canvas Engineering” has produced 
not one but several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts — a service 
of real assistance to many Paper Mill 
Superintendents. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you 
need for fine finish in normal produc- 
tion... or a lightweight, extra-porous 
felt for faster drying . . . or an asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced tem- 
peratures involved in high-speed 
production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers — HOOPERWOOD has the 
felt to fit the need. 

Make your next dryer felt right — 
specify HOOPERWOOD. 
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land, .meanwhile is asking that the 
United States grant the entire maxi- 
mum 50 per cent reduction legally 
permitted on all merchandise it ships 
to the United States. 

Because of the complexity of wool 
legislation at Washington, Australia 
will not proceed further with nego- 
tiations until there is definite action on 
this issue at Washington. This has 
the effect of suspending all of its 
negotiations with other powers, as 
Australia will not make an agreement 
with some third country, such as 
France, which it might have to grant 
the United States, until the wool sit- 
uation is clarified. 


>>» NEW RECOGNITION has 
been given the public service of 
George H. Mead, head of The Mead 
Corporation, by his appointment by 
President Truman as one of four busi- 
ness men on the commission estab- 
lished to streeamline the executive 
branch of the government. The com- 
mission will consist of twelve mem- 
bers, selected on a bi-partisan basis, 
four each named by the President, 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Mead has been a civilian 
advisor to the government in many 
various capacities since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. 


TAX ALLOWANCE FOR TREE 
PLANTING PLAN SUBMITTED 
BY TINKER TO HOUSE COMM. 


An elaborate presentation of the 
paper industry’s formula for legislation 
to facilitate tree planting by tax al- 
lowances was made before the House 
of Representatives Ways and Means 
Committee by E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

After reviewing the manner in 
which the paper industry has led in 
forest utilization and scientific man- 
agement, Mr. Tinker asked that expen- 
ditures for tree planting be made de- 
ductible from corporation taxes. At 
present such expenditures are set up as 
a capital investment. He proposed 
that any such new legislation be not 
retroactive, but apply only to any re- 
forestation initiated after December 
31, 1946. 


>>> THE LONG-PENDING water 
pollution legislation has taken one 
more step in Congress. The Senate has 
adopted a bill which in its essential 
features places initial responsibility 
for abating stream pollution on the 
states, with federal enforcement to be 
exercised only when the efforts of the 
states have been exhausted. 





GENEVA CONF. DEADLOCKED 
ON RECIP. TRADE AGREEMENT 


The best information obtainable 
from the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Conference at Geneva, according to 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry, is that no appreciable 
progress has been made to date in 
reaching an outcome. Many foreign 
countries are unable to make conces- 
sions commensurate with those offered 
by this country. 

Practically all of the other negotiat- 
ing nations have raised their duty rates 
in one form or another since the United 
States offered tariff concessions. Brazil 
has increased various rates and a cus- 
toms union between Belgium-Luxem- 
burg and Holland and their colonies 
has the effect of mutual rate increases. 
Canada, by means of its declared value 
policy, can at any time fix a value on 
imports which is the equivalent of 
raising duty rates, by increasing the 
value upon which duties are computed. 

In the case of most of the partici- 
pating countries any concession by this 
country may be of doubtful value in 
facilitating export trade, through the 
inclusion of provisions suspending the 
effective date of any foreign conces- 
sions until the economic conditions in 
those countries justify reductions. In 
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other words, reductions by this coun- 
try would be immediate, while recipro- 
cal action by other powers would be 
conditional. 

The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has issued the rules under which 
it will operate to conform to the ex- 
ecutive order requiring escape clauses 
to be included in all future reciprocal 
trade agreements. The details indicate 
that any complaint of injury must be 
accompanied by exceedingly detailed 
information to allow the commission 
to decide whether the operation of a 
specific agreement is injurious to 
American industry. Even if the com- 
mission finds a complaint to be justi- 
fied, the application of the escape 
clause is within the discretion of the 
President. The rules provide that a 
complainant, assuming him to be an 
individual producer, must furnish de- 
tails of imports in quantity and value, 
production, sales and exports by both 
the individual mill and the entire in- 
dustry, relation of income from the 
product in question to all products 
made by the complainant, comparabil- 
ity of imported and domestic product, 
geographic area in which foreign com- 
petition is most intensive, and other 
data such as profit and loss state- 
ments, wages and other costs, and 
changes in price structure. 


BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE WILL REPEAT 
PULP AND PAPER COURSE 

In view of the success of the gradu- 
ate course “Pulp and Paper Technol- 
ogy” given last year at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
course will again be offered during the 
forthcoming academic year 1947-1948. 

In this course the important proc- 
esses and methods which are used in 
the production of pulp and paper will 
be described and calculations of equip- 
ment and processes made. The bleach- 
ing and further preparations of pulp 
and the making of paper will also be 
studied, as well as the testing of paper 
and paper materials. All types of pulp 
and paper products, from tissue paper 
and high-alpha cellulose pulp to roof- 
ing papers, wallboard, and insulating 
materials will be discussed, as well as 
the processes for de-fibering and de- 
inking of waste papers. 

course is under the direction of 
Dr. Robert S. Aries, consulting engi- 
neer and director of the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, assisted by 
a group of industry lecturers. They 
include R. G. MacDonald of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, V. P. Edwardes of the Inter- 
national Paper Co., T. Malcolmson of 
the Robert Gair Co., C. E. Libby of 
the New York State College of For- 
estry, R. M. Cobb of the Lowe Paper 
Co., and Allan Schenck of the Riegal 
Paper Co., etc. 

The course will consist of 30 lec- 
tures given on Wednesday evenings 
from 6:00 to 8:00 P. M. It will be 
open to qualified men from industry. 
Interested persons should apply to Dean 
R. E. Kirk, Graduate School, Polytech- 
nic Institute, Borough Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

5 
NEW EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
AT J. & J. ROGERS PLANT 


Installation of new equipment, a 
$200,000 project, is nearing comple- 
tion at the J. & J. Rogers Company, 
Au Sable Forks, New York. A new 
mechanical turbine and new steam 
line have been installed, and work 
is about completed on a new boiler 
which will increase the steam capacity 
required for the manufacture of 
paper. 

Paper production has been at a 
standstill for a number of weeks due 
to the extensive renovations. In the 
machine department, new floors have 
been laid and machine adjusted. Mill 
employees, since their return from 
their annual vacation, have been em- 
ployed in the repair operation, many 
working overtime to complete the 
project in order that production may 
be resumed as soon as possible. 
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Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois, 
or ask the Standard Oil Representative who 


calls on you for a copy. 
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BERR REE E CHEMICAL COMMENTS ’ 
Dowflake Makes r 

e Ballast for Tractor Tires P. 

M a t e r ] a I It’s common practice to fill tractor tires with M 

a liquid to add weight and increase drawbar 9% 

be pull. One of the most widely used ballast oF 












(Dow Calcium Chloride 77-80%). It doesn’t y 
. sal harm tires, protects against freezing down to ar 
against bacteria 5 —40° F., and makes a solution as much as ¥ 
25% heavier than water. Dowflake is also r 
e = used in fields as diverse as the quick-freezing p: 
- ee f of foods, the control of dust on roads and pl 
_, * ” . playgrounds, and absorbing moisture from by 
* <f 4 ‘ the air in damp basements. m 
P| BD Call : ne¢ 
) ya. iN A Flavor that Checks Mold pt 
ig ‘SS ys : One of the “specialties” manufactured by _ 
; - a our Aaqmenes Division has been found to cc 
: : have dual utility. The product, called Pala- sa 
4 ft lhe ete — = ~ tone (Trade Mark) has found wide use lis 
Var, SSS = as an intensifier in berry flavors and as a 0 
\ sweetener in chocolate products. On the ” 
basis of experiments receatly completed by 
Dow’s Biochemical Research Laboratory, it . 
has been shown to be an effective fungistat ch 
also, even in the small concentrations at ra 
which it is used as a flavor constituent. ba 
m 
Phenolic Resins Aid in m 
Weather-Proofing Plywood ve 
Phenolic adhesives, produced in a variety of S. 


. ° forms, are widely used in the plywood 

NOWICIDE 3] for SO otein reservation industry. Phenol, or mixtures of phenol and ze 
y pr f cresylic acid, when reacted with formalde- 

hyde in the presence of caustic soda as a 


It is common knowledge that animal and vegetable proteins are SORES, Pretacs Semana puctiedter interest 


subject to spoilage that not only destroys their utility but also makes to plywood manufacturers. So called ‘‘exte- 
them distinctly unpleasant to handle. Dowicides have for years rior” plywood which must be resistant to 
prevented the decomposition of proteins by micro-organisms. almost all types of weathering are made 
In wallpaper printing, for example, soya paste used as a color base is with such phenolic adhesives. Water-soluble 
a protein feast for bacteria. Pigmented pastes must be preserved for phenolic resins are also used extensively in 
extended periods while different colors are being run. And wallpaper the manufacture of plywood because of their 
producers rely on the preservative power of Dowicide 31 to protect econciny in use and freedom from fire hazard 
these pastes from bacteria and fungi. Dowicide 31 is an inexpensive 

liquid that is miscible with organic solvents and readily soluble in liens Hiiaiadtinn wai otis ails ans 
alkaline water solutions. dovelapments is evallahle on request, 





Dowicide 31 is especially effective in preserving soy protein—in the 
paper, paint, rubber and other industries. And it can be obtained 
immediately for appli¢ation to your problem. 


Ask Dow how Dowicide 31 and the 13 other Dowicides give material 
protection to many industries. Call the nearest Dow sales office. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e« MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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SUTHERLAND BREAKS GROUND 
FOR $2,500,000 ADDITION 


Excavation is now under way for 
the latest addition to the Sutherland 
Paper Company’s plant in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, a $2,500,000 paperboard 
mill which it is expected will get into 
operation by the last of next year. This 
is a continuation of the company’s ex- 
pansion program, started about two 
years ago, which, with the new units 
and additions now nearing completion, 
will represent an outlay of nearly $4,- 
000,000. 

William Race, president of the com- 
pany, stated that construction will 
proceed with all the rapidity permitted 
by availability of building material, 
machines and other equipment. The 
new mill is to be located north of the 
present specialty division in North 
Pitcher street, will be the equivalent 
of two stories in height, of steel and 
concrete construction with huge. steel 
sash window installations giving ample 
light. It will add approximately 190,- 
000 square feet of floor space to the 
company’s manufacturing facilities. 


It will be large enough to house two 
paper machines, with present plans 
calling for purchase of one new ma- 
chine for early installation. Long 
range plans are for utilization of the 
balance of the space for relocation and 
modernization of present papermaking 
machinery at the specialty plant. In- 
cluded in the plans are a warehouse 
and storage building on the C. K. & 
S. Railway siding. In addition to the 


it was shirt-sleeve weather and a shirt-sleeve task as well when William Race, 

president of the Sutherland Paper Co. (Kalamazeo), broke ground for the company’s 

new paperboard mill. Shown with Mr. Race (who wields the shovel) during the cere- 

mony are: Glen Sutton (Standard Div. superintendent), at left; L. W. Sutherland, Jr. 

(company treasurer), holding plans; and Harold Buttery (building and maintenance 
supervisor) 


paper machine, the installation will in- 
volve stock preparation equipment and 
a new turbine to increase the present 
power plant capacity. 

As the new project gets under way, 
construction is nearing completion on 


a new converting plant at the com- . 


pany’s Standard and Specialty divisions 


and a printing and press room addition * 
to the company’s Sutherland division 
on the east side of the city. This phase 
of the expansion program involves an 
outlay of approximately $1,250,000. 
Operations in the new converting 
plant are expected to begin in Septem- 
ber. From then on operations will in- 


The first phase of construction work on the new paperboard mill at the Sutherland Paper Co.'s north side plant in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has begun. In this aerial view, the dotted line in the upper center encloses the general site of the building. At the 
left center (marked with white line) may be seen the new converting plant which will be in operation soon 
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crease piecemeal as progress is made in 
installation of equipment. The addi- 
tion at the Sutherland division in hous- 
ing the printing and pressroom equip- 
ment will enable that section of the 
mill to expand its manufacturing floor 
space. 
+ 
ENEMY PATENTS ON PAPER 
CONTAINERS AVAILABLE 
TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A group of eight patents relating to 
paper containers which were seized 
from an enemy national have just been 
made available for licensing, Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark has announced. 
The patents can be licensed by Ameri- 
can business on a royalty-free, nonex- 
clusive basis for an administrative fee 
of $15 per patent. 

Donald C. Cook, director of the Of- 
fice of Alien Property, explained that 
one of the patents—No. 2,248,535— 
covers a unique process and apparatus 
for the manufacture of a paper carton. 
This container has a folding closure 
and is saturated with paraffin or some 
similar substance for stiffening. Dur- 
ing its manufacture the creases of the 
closure are set so that the shape of the 
container is not disturbed when it is 
closed. It is possible to nest this type 
of carton for shipping. 

A complete list of the eight patents, 
covering inventions of Gunther Meyer- 
Jagenberg, can be obtained at no cost 
from the Patent Use and Development 
Section, Office of Alien Property, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington 25, 
D. C. Persons requesting the list will 
also be supplied with complete licens- 
ing information. 


DISCUSSION SCHEDULE FOR 
LIGNIN SYMPOSIUM GIVEN 


The Northeastern Wood Utilization 
Council, New Haven, Connecticut, 
has announced its forthcoming con- 
ference on lignin chemistry and appli- 
cations. The symposium will be in 
co-operation with Yale University and 
will be held on September 19, 1947, in 
the Sterling Chemistry Laboratories. 

Lignin, the binding material of the 
cellulose in wood has been termed the 
“largest waste in industry,” as sulphite 
pulp mills dump 1,750,000 tons of it 
annually, while soda and sulphate mills 
can make available another 1,250,000 
tons. The 30,000,000 tons of sawmill 
waste and more than five times that 
amount of agricultural wastes should 
indicate that lignin is wasted. 

The conference will examine criti- 
cally the progress in lignin chemistry 
and technology. It will include papers 
of a fundamental nature, as well as the 
latest information on the commercial 
utilization of lignin. Topics for fur- 
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ther research will also be suggested at 
the symposium. 

Among the lignin applications which 
will be discussed are its use in resins 
and plastics, road binding, paper coat- 
ing, surface active agents, cement, boi- 
ler compounds, ceramics, etc. 

The provisional program of the 
meeting includes papers by Dr. F. E. 
Brauns of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry who will discuss the proven 
chemistry of lignin and Dr. E. Farber 
from the Timber Engineering Com- 
pany who will review recent German 
work and outline the work at TECO. 
A panel discussion on lignin applica- 
tions will include Dr. G. H. Tomlin- 
son, III, of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills who will talk on soda lignin, Dr- 
Bjarne Johnson of the Hammermill 
Paper Company on sulphite lignin, and 
Dr. Arthur Pollack of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company on 
sulphate pulping. A paper by Dr. 
Robert S. Aries, director of the Coun- 
cil and research associate of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, will 
bring up to date the work on lignin as 
a fertilizer. 

The conference will be open to in- 
terested persons by invitation which 
can be secured by writing to E. L. 
Heermance, Secretary, Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, P. O. Box 
1577, New Haven 6, Conn. 
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NIC BOARD FINDS P&P 
PRODUCTION FINISHED 
1946 ON BASIS OF 1939 


An analysis just completed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
of productivity and labor cost trends 
in various industries, including paper 
and pulp, revealed (July-9) that man- 
ufacturers’ unit labor costs were still 
going up at the beginning of 1947 
and the large gains in output per 
man-hour which it was predicted 
would take place shortly after the 
war did not materialize. 

In the paper and pulp industry, the 
study found, productivity in the clos- 
ing months of 1946 was back to 
what it had been in 1939, but had 
not reached the 1940-41 levels. The 
index of output per man-hour (1939 
equals 100) was 99 in October-De- 
cember, 1946, as compared with 109 
in the same quarter of 1941. 

Meanwhile, wages were increased. 
The combination of these factors 
raised unit labor costs 77 per cent 
above the 1939 average and 62 per 
cent above the last quarter of 1941. 

The sharp increases in labor cost and 
raw material prices since 1939 was ac- 
companied by an increase of Jess than 
60 per cent in the wholesale price of 


paper and pulp. 


>>> -A PAPER MACHINE of the 
Bagley & Sewall Company (Water- 
town, N. Y.) has been installed in the 
Brazil plant of Matarazzo Company, 
South America’s largest paper manu- 
facturer. The machine erector was A. 
Reed Schuster. 


>>> A BUILDING TO HOUSE a 
newly-obtained wood chipper will be 
constructed at the Ogdensburg, New - 
York, plant of Berts-Forster-Dixfield 
Company, according to Donald A. 
Hunter, superintendent of the Ogdens- 
burg division. Construction also will 
be done along the plant’s waterfront 
area. 
+ 

>>> THE NAME OF the Bedford 
Pulp & Paper Company at Big Island, 
Virginia, has been changed to National 
Container Corporation of Virginia, ac- 
cording to E. Stuart Camden, resi- 
dent agent. The Big Island plant has 
been undergoing extensive improve- 
ment since it was acquired by the Na- 
tional Container Corporation, and fur- 
ther enlargements are planned. 
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>>> PLANS FOR A 2-year, $3,000,- 
000 modernization, expansion, and 
maintenance program have been dis- 
closed by the Riegel Paper Corporation 
of Milford, New Jersey. The program 
will include an addition to the plant 
which will boost production of glassine 
and grease-proof paper 20 per cent. 


a 


>>> THE GRANT OF a franchise 
to the Milton Paper Company, New 
York, by Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc. 
(Elizabeth, N. J.) was marked by a 
tour by the entire Milton sales force 
through the Schweitzer plant to view 
the manufacture of the Strato thin 
paper line and the Elizabeth Bible. 


+ 


>> EXCAVATION WORK IS un- 
der way at the Racquette River Paper 
Company in Potsdam, New York, for 
construction of three new buildings: 
a pulp storage building, a coating and 
painting building, and an office build- 
ing. 
+ 

>>» CANADIAN _ INTERESTS 
have acquired control of Perkins Tis- 
sue Mills, Ltd:, Montreal, from United 
States interests, but there will be no 
change in the policy or administration 
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of the company it has been announced. 
Perkins Paper Products has been 
formed to serve as holding company 
and distributing agents for the manu- 
facturing company. The new officers 
are Philip H. Scowen, president, and 
Charles P. de Volpi, vice president and 
general manager. 


e 
>>> THE FIRST APPLICATION 


for a forest management license under 
British Columbia’s new sustained yield 
legislation has been filed by the Ed- 
wards Cellulose Company, a subsidiary 
of the Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, for a proposed $15,000,000 pulp 


mill at Port Edwards. If granted, the 
license will be extended from the Skee- 
na River between Terrace and the 
Alaska-B. C. boundary, taking in the 
watersheds of the Naas and Kitsumgal- 
lum rivers. 

* 


>>>» A LONG SERVICE compensa- 
tion and retirement plan for workers 
has been announced by the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. Each em- 
ployee with a 25-year service record 
will receive one week’s extra pay and 
an increase in the company’s contribu- 
t:on to his pension. 
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BEFORE AFTER 


Loaded board mill felt before and after 
washing with Magnus Feltex. 


Better Calender Rolls . . . 


come from better grinding. Smoother grind- 
ing action, without chatter marks, will be 
obtained if you add Magnus 10X in the 
proportion of 2 ounces per gallon to your 
grinding solution. It not only speeds and 
improves the grinding action by preventing 
the accumulation of dirt deposits, but gives 
better cooling action and considerable anti- 
rust effect. 


For Better Pick Up and Elimination of 
“Blowing” and “Ribboning” 


Give the New Magnus Feltex a try-out! 
This materially improved felt conditioner 
does all that the old Feltex did—but through 
improved wetting effect and superior emul- 
sifying action, insures more thorough re- 
moval of “load” and vastly improved restora- 
tion of nap and porosity. 

Magnus Feltex is a soapless cleaner, 
completely safe for all types of felts and the 
most widely used of all the Magnus Felt 
Conditioners for general cleaning and con- 
ditioning of felts. It is particularly valuable 
for cleaning limed felts, but is also used 
extensively for breaking in new felts. 


Good Slime Control 
Is Good Housekeeping 


It is well to keep in mind that the “bugs” 
that cause slime are mighty tough babies. 
No matter what your slime control methods 
may be, you are going to face “houseclean- 
ing” as a fairly regular job. There is no 
more effective means of removing slime 
deposits with minimum hand work and 
maximum cleaning effect than Magnus Slime 
Remover. Put it to work whenever slime 
gets out of hand! 

Magnus Chemical Co., 192 South Ave., 
Garwood, N. J. In Canada—Magnus Chem- 
icals, Ltd., 4040 Rue Masson, Montreal 36, 


Que. 





>>» ADDITIONAL STORAGE 
UNITS have been scheduled for con- 
struction at the Rochester Paper Com- 
pany, Rochester, Michigan. Storage 
capacity for raw materials in the lam- 
inating department will be increased 
by 3,000 square feet, and 6,000 square 
feet will be added to the beater room 
for the storage of raw pulp. 


>>» THROUGH A CASH OFFER 
made to the stockholders, control of 
O. B. Andrews Company has been ac- 
quired by the Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago. Main offices and 
plant of the Andrews Company are 
located in Chattanooga, with other 
plants in Knoxville and Johnson City, 
Tennessee, and in Atlanta, Georgia. J. 
V. Spachner, vice president of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, was 
elected chairman of the board and will 
supervise the Andrews operations from 
Chicago. 
* 


>> INSTALLATION OF a new 
Ross drying system in the board mill 
at the Upson Company plant in Lock- 
port, New York, will soon be com- 
pleted, according to R. J. Farley, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
The warm air collected under the new- 
ly-installed dryer hoods will be exhaus- 
ted by six large fans and will be util- 
ized for processing purposes. 


+ 


>>> FIRST PULP BOARD factory 
of its kind west of Ontario soon will be 
built at Vancouver by H. R. MacMil- 
lan Export Company, Ltd., at a cost of 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. Capacity 
of the mill will be from 75 to 100 
tons daily. 
. 4 


>>> TRANSFER OF 69 forty-acre 
tracts from Bayfield County to the 
Mosinee Paper Mills recently was com- 
pleted at Washburn, Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to report by the county clerk. 
The consideration was $17,950. The 
land adjoins industrial forest tracts 
owned by the same company in Doug- 
las and Washburn counties. The Mo- 
sinee company will do forest stand im- 
provement work and planting on the 
acreage which ranges in character from 
open and swamp land to strong second 
growth. 
+ 


>>» IN AN ATMOSPHERE dram- 
atized to honor revered American Doc- 
trines, a memorable assemblage of more 
than 12,000 American Management 
men for the breadth of the nation will 
inauguFate Americah, Management Day 
—in Los Angeles on September 20—a 
“first” in the history of America’s in- 
dustrial enterprise. 
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LISSTON crain saw 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


11 h.p., 2-cylinder engine 
Capacities: 24” to 84” 









SAVES TIME, CUTS COSTS, LIFTS PRODUCTION 





The Disston Chain Saw is a self-contained, 
portable, gasoline powered saw that can 
be operated in all climates. It is ruggedly 
built, light in weight, easy to operate and 
cuts from all angles. It results in greater 
production and economy wherever heavy 
timbers are cut . . . in the forests; on rail- 
roads and contracting jobs; at shipyards 
and manufacturing plants of many kinds. 


The engine, designed specially for chain 


saw operation, has more power per pound 
of weight than any other chain saw engine. 
It is manually controlled to utilize full en- 
gine power under all cutting conditions. 
Other features include: die-cast engine cyl- 
inders and cooling fan; gear driven magneto; 
fuel filter built in tank; air filter; positive 
acting multiple disc clutch; many others. 
And the tough, durable cutting chain gives 
perfect contact with drive sprocket under 
all load conditions. 


DISSTON CHAIN SAW 


PNEUMATIC 








HUNDREDS OF APPLICATIONS 


The Disston Chain Saw—Pneumatic—is 
a powerful, light weight, air-driven tool 
that speeds up timber cutting for general 
contractors, railroads, shipyards. Can be 
operated wherever compressed air is avail- 
able, even under water. It requires no pre- 
vious experience to operate, and is ready 
for work the instant connection is made 
with air supply. 


Gear housing and saw mechanism may be 
rotated in either direction—handle grips 
remain in a horizontal position with rela- 
tion to each other for any type of cutting. 


Equipped with heavy-duty.vane-type motor. 


Tail stock, guide rail and cutting chain are 
the same as those used on Disston gaso- 
line powered saw. Requires little mainte- 
nance for it is built for long, economical 
service. 


3% and 5 h.p. motors in 24” and 36” sizes. The 3% h.p. motor 
requires 90 cu. ft. of air per minute, at 90 lbs. pressure per sq. in.; the 5 
h.p., 150 cu. ft. of air per minute -at 90 lbs. pressure per sq. in. 


Write for further particulars, or see your Disston Distributor, who carries complete stocks of parts 
and is prepared to render prompt and expert service. 








DISSTON ELECTRIC 
CHAIN SAW 
SHARPENER 


enables you to do your own sharp- 
ening . . . quickly, accurately. Saves 
time. Keeps chains in first class 
condition. 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 864 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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You get purer alloys—denser grain — 
closer tolerances— more uniformity — 
better performance when you specify 


N-B-M BRONZE PARTS 


We put more service into them— 
you get more service out of them 


Brake Shoe NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. * PITTSBURGH, PA. * MEADVILLE, PA. + JERSEY CITY. N. J. * PORTSMOUTH. VA. © ST. PAUL. MINN. * CHICAGO. ILL. 
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WE HAVE AN UNDERSTANDING OF FELT 


THAT WE CONVERT INTO LOWER 


OPERATING COSTS FOR YOU 


There is little that is secret about the manufacture of felt 
for paper making. It is rather a matter of experience and 
craftsmanship; the use of the finest virgin wools; the ex- 


pertness of weavers and carders. 


Here at Lockport where we have been making felt for leading 
paper makers for 56 years we have experience in abundance; 
craftsmanship of the highest order; the ability and the judg- 


ment in buying the wools that give the best felting qualities. 


Our felts—TENAX FELTS—are the product of all this accu- 
mulated experience and this father-to-son craftsmanship. 
They are made to serve you and serve you well; to help you 
produce more at less cost; to keep your mills and machines 
running for longer periods at a more profitable rate. Our 
field men are at your service as is our plant and all its 


people. We invite your inquiries. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
SERVING THE PAPER INDUSTRY SINCE 1891 
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EVERY TEXROPE DRIVE IS 
ENGINEERED FOR ITS JOB 


OU GET sound recommendations from 
Allis-Chalmers — recommendations 
backed by the greatest V-belt engineering 
talent and experience in the business. 
Allis-Chalmers originated the Multiple 
V-belt drive 22 years ago. Since then, Tex- 
rope engineers have designed many thou- 
sands of drives, ranging from fractional 
horsepower units for manufacturers of small 


... or One of A 


© THOUSAND, 


a Kind 


Powerful Texrope drive specially 
engineered for a large mill. This 
main driver sheave is 7 ft in diameter, 
has 30 grooves, transmits 1400 hp! 







compressors, pumps or washing machines— 
to the largest V-belt drives ever installed. 
They've served: Textile, Mining, Metal 
working, Petroleum, Chemical . . . in fact, 
every major industry. 

Take advantage of this vast research and 
experience. — your V-belt problems to 
headquarters — for the best in engineering 
talent — for the most complete line of V- 
belt equipment made. 

Service is as close as your nearest Allis- 
Chalmers dealer or office. ALLIS-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. A 2239 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog 
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TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 


V-Belt Drives 


Ke Ot vee) 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves. 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationary or 
motion control. 





SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 

of a crank. 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in ,the 
world—at your call. 


TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 


- © 1947 


to Industry 
THAT MADE 


America Great #7 





NERS TODAY gam 
asm te porous KV 


More than a century ago Powell 
started pioneering in the field of 
industrial valves. 





The first bronze regrinding globe 
valve was a Powell “‘first’’. 


And, twenty-five years ago, with 
the establishment of the Special 
Design and Alloy Valve Division, 
Powell Pioneers were the first to set forth on the trail to a line of corro- 
sion-resistant valves for the chemical and process industries. 


Today the complete Powell Line includes Bronze and Iron Valves of 
every required type, design, size and pressure; Cast Steel Valves of 
every type, in pressure classes from 150 to 2500 pounds; and, for the 
chemical and process industries, a complete line of Corrosion-Resistant 
Valves in many special designs and the widest range of pure metals 
and alloys ever used in making valves. 





Fig. 190—Small 150-pound Iron 
Body Bronze Mounted “‘irenew” Fig. 500—Small 125-pound Bronze 
Globe Valve. Has screwed ends, Gate Valve with screwed ends, in- 
union gee and regrindable, re- side screw rising stem, screwed-in 
newable, wear-resisting ‘“‘Powell- bonnet and taper wedge disc: solid 93 

ium” nickel-bronze seat and disc. in sizes ” to %"; double in:sizes a ag sae sanronns Nae Soty 


Fig. 241—Large 125-pound Iron Body . A A 
Bronze Mounted Glebe Valve. Made in _—A!8° available in All tron. 1" to3 sizes 2” to 30’, inclusive. Has outside 
sizes 2” to 16", incl. Has outside screw screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke 


rising stem, bolted flanged yoke and i H ; H and taper wedge solid disc. Taper wedge 
regrindable, renewable bronze seat and The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio double discs can be provided in sizes 
disc. Also available in All Iron. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 2° to 12”, inclusive. 
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All-electric control with VeS Drive on 87" Corrugating Unit. 


RELIANCE 








Or 


stor 














SPEED INDICATOR 








ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 











Conveniently-packaged, space-saving 
V«S Drives are available in Rotat- 
ing and Electronic Systems or a 
combination of both systems in sizes 
from 1 to 200 bp. 


RELIANCE 
VS DRIVE 


Adjustable speed operation from A-c. circuits, through 
Reliance V«S Drive, offers a greater range of speeds for corru- 
gating units—with s-l-o-w-e-r starting speed, faster top speed. 
All sections are synchronized. Proper tension is maintained 
at every point. And operations are simplified through instant, 





push-button control. 


The ability of V*S Drive to increase production while 
reducing costs is being demonstrated every day on numerous 
types of equipment throughout the paper industry. That’s 
why it will pay you to have additional information on this 
All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive. Write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1078 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston « Buffalo *« Chicago « Cincinnati « Dallas « Denver « . Detrolt ° Gory 
Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville, S. C. ¢ Houston « Kansas City « Knoxville « Los Angeles « Mil ee 

New Orleans « New York © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. ¢ Roanoke, Vo. . Rockford 
St. Lovis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Syracuse « Tampa « Tulsa « Washington, D.C. « Sao Paulo, Brazil 





RELIANCE”S, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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Both dielectrically and mechanically, paper or 
canvas laminates produced with this 100% phenol- 
base varnish are as good or better than those pro- 
duced with scarce, general purpose cresol varnishes. 
Because the extenders normally used with phenol 
varnishes to increase dielectric properties caused a 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York @ Elizabeth, New Jersey °* 
Liverpool, England °¢ Paris, France °¢ Sydney, Australia 


SYNTHETIC RESINS * CHEMICAL COLORS a 
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South San Francisco, California ®¢ 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS e 


reduction in desirable physical properties, RCI 
developed this new resin which does not require 
weakening modifying agents. Available also in 
black as No. 5041 Plyophen, this long-awaited resin 
is now available in reasonable quantities. For details 
write direct to the Sales Department in Detroit. 


Seattle, Washington * 
Milan, Italy . Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Zurich, Switzerland . 
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Map copyright by L. D. Post, Inc., New York, N.Y. American Map Co., New York, N. Y. 


HIGHLIGHTS: Louisiana, the leading Southern State in the production of paper, now ranks eighth 
among all the United States in its annual output. The total daily capacity of its eight companies is esti- 
mated as over 3,700 tons. With two exceptions they all produce their own pulp. The total annual pro- 
duction exceeds 750,000 tons of paper and paperboard. 


In less than twenty-five years production has been increased sixfold. Kraft products predominate, but 
the specialty mill of the Celotex Corporation with its seven special felting machines produces mineral 
fibre-board, building board and insulating board, with a capacity for 1,000,000 pounds in 24 hours. 

Paper machine equipment of Louisiana includes 18 Fourdriniers, 6 cylinder machines and one Yankee 
machine. There are eight pulp mills having a daily capacity of 2,918 tons of sulphate and 60 tons of 
ground wood pulp. 


Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 
RALPH E. BRIGGS Scales Manager 


BRADFORD WEST WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. L. H. BREYFOGLE WALTER A. SALMONSON tL. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. 
_PITTSFIELD, MASS. CANTON, MASS. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 519-20 WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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SEAT RINGS 


4 
















TO STOP LEAKS, get your steel gate valves from OIC, 
designers of a modern and different type of seat ring that 
“stays put” even under severest service conditions! In this 
advanced OIC design, the ring is “backed up” by the solid 
wall of the valve body, as shown in the diagram. That 
means that even if the wedge is accidentally jammed hard 
against it, this ring cannot tilt, shift or loosen. In fact, any 
force against the OIC seat rings presses them more tightly in 
place against the body wall! 


Another advantage of this OIC design is that it makes possi- 
ble a thread area considerably greater than that found on 
most conventional seat rings in the same size of valve. All 
this means positive tightness . . . protection against rough 
usage ... less maintenance . . . longer life . . . true economy. 








SEAT RINGS 


WEDGE —_— 








See the new OIC 





Don’t miss OIC’s new 
sound slidefilm, “OIC Sets 
The Pace In Valves!” It's 
designed to give you the 
latest, most up-to-date in- 
formation available on 
valve manufacturing and 
valve use. If you would 
like a private showing in 


+ office—no obligation, 
of course—just write, giv- 
ing your name, title and STEEL « IRON ¢.BRONZE 
Company, to: The Ohioe 


Injector Co., Wadsworth, 
Ohio. 














0-847-3 
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FOXBORO PNEUMATIC LOADING 


@ ON CALENDARS, Foxboro Pneumatic Loading maintains 
better and more uniform finish, with fewer breaks. On 
press rolls, it assures maximum moisture extraction, and 
uniform extraction across the sheet. 

This modern roll-loading system gives calibrated 
cushioned roll pressure with convenient fingertip control 
... a turn of an air switch to load, unload, or lift the roll; 
a turn of two knobs to adjust exact pressure at each end 
of roll. Then, constantly uniform air pressure compen- 
sates for variations in material thickness, and for out-of- 
roundness of rolls—snubs tendency to bounce. Thus 


higher roll speeds with less broke are practical. In this new, streamlined Foxboro Control 
Here’s a proven method for improving quality, for Sis af at ales oe en 
extending felt and roll life, and for saving steam. Get top roll, are accomplished without lost time 
complete facts. Write for Bulletin B306. The Foxboro ote tude este, tees rrp 
Company, 158 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. ela dee Smet cen che be a 








OXBORO PNEUMATIC LOADING 
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AA” 1. FOR HIGH GLOSS PRINTING CONTROL 
2. FOR UNIFORM INK ABSORPTION 


‘ 


be 3. FOR CONSISTENT RESULTS 





KELGIN’ 


THE ALGIN SURFACE SIZING AGENT 


KELGIN is a rigidly processed product of nature that is free of 
impurities and easy to use. Soluble in both hot and cold water, 
KELGIN is readily adaptable to water box or size press applica- 
tion. It causes no foaming, picking or sticking to the rolls. KELGIN 
reduces tendency of sheet to curl. This better surface sizing agent 
is extremely economical. A request on your letterhead will bring 
complete information regarding KELGIN. 






*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 


CHICAGO —6 NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES 14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 
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We Kaperiment 


we declined 


to make 


We don't know how long a com- 
pany Can survive On its past repu- 
tation alone, and when we took 
over this famous old company we 
had no intention of experiment- 
ing to find out. 

We dug right in. 

We cleaned house, literally and 
figuratively. We installed new 
equipment, developed new meth- 
ods of production, gave our em- 
ployees new incentives, began re- 






modelling, revising, refurbishing. 

And now we're all set to engi- 
neer, produce, install, and service 
the custom-built machinery that, 
in turn, built the reputation of 
this company among paper mak- 
ers the world over. 

Never in our history have our 
engineering ability, our manu- 
facturing facilities, and our ca- 
pacity to produce been better. 

It's all been very exciting. But 


no one knows better than we that 
it could never have been accom- 
plished without the Moore & 
White reputation to build on. 

So here we are. . . and if you 
need the equipment and machin- 
ery that we are so well set up to 
design and build for you, contact 
us immediately. We doubt that 
anyone can beat us on deliveries. 

Moore & White, believe us, is 
very much alive. 


The MOORE & WHITE Company .© isth stREET AND LEHIGH AVENUE © PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


CUSTOM-BUILT MACHINES FOR PAPER MAKERS 











>>> A REPORT recently made to 
the House of Representatives by its 
Newsprint Committee (appointed 
months ago to investigate the shortage 
of newsprint and paper in this coun- 
try) did not state what the cause of 
the shortage was. That, to our way of 
thinking, was a serious omission be- 
cause what publishers, distributors, 
convertors, and consumers ought to 
know, officially, is that the shortage 
has come about due to: 

First-—The tremendous increasing 
demand for paper products since 1941 

Second—The world-wide shortage 
of wood pulp 

Third—The fact that there is a 
basic shortage of timber in both the 
United States and Canada from which 
wood pulp is made 

What the Committee did report was 
that “paper and newsprint prices are 
already at their peak” and there is “no 
justification for any further paper 
price increases.” 

What does the Committee mean by 
"no justification for any further price 
increase?” 

The very day that the report was 
made, telegrams from a western pub- 
lisher offered to pay any reasonable 
price for from one to ten cars of 
newsprint. 

What has put the price of newsprint 
up to anywhere from $100 to $200 per 
ton? A demand greater than supply. 

Is a consumer justified in paying 
any price asked when he must have it? 
Of course, he is, and that is what he 
will do until such time as supply 
overtakes the demand and surpasses it. 

When will that be? 

The Committee again does not en- 
lighten us. Instead, it puts forth a 
number of suggestions for future “ex- 
ploration,” all of which only confirms 
the fact that there is a severe and basic 
shortage of paper. 

This suggestion is worth noting: 


Despite Investigation —Paper in Short Supply 


“It is said there is a possibility that 
the South can support a newsprint in- 
dustry to provide from 1.5 to 2 mil- 
lion tons of newsprint annually, if 
proper reforestation is followed.” 

Let’s look at that proposition: To- 
day there is only one newsprint mill 
in the South. It has a rated capacity of 
about 50,000 tons annually. To pro- 
duce the potential 1,500,000 tons in 
the area would require the erection of 
thirty mills of the size and with the 
output of the existing mill, or their 
equivalent in capacity. 

A step in this direction is covered 
by an announcement in this issue con- 
cerning the Coosa River development. 
However, even with this mill in pro- 
duction, newsprint capacity in the re- 
gion will be a long way from the 
1,500,000-ton figure. 

“Proper reforestation” is not prac- 
ticed in the southern area at present. 
On the contrary, rapid depletion of 
southern forests exists today and will 
continue. 

The Committee says “there are also 
possibilities for establishing newsprint 
mills in the Rocky Mountain area and 
in Alaska.” Maybe so! But there are 
important problems to consider and to 
surmount. In the case of the Rocky 
Mountain area, there is the problem of 
inaccessible timber as well as possibly 
water supply. True, there is wood in 
Alaska, but to convert it into paper 
requires the quieting of the Alaskan 
Indians’ title to the holdings by an 
act of Congress; then, the building of 
town sites as well as mills in the cost- 
liest paper producing venture in the 
world. 

The Committee has shed not one ray. 
of hope of any relief to the paper 
shortage. All the report has done is to 
button up and confirm the fact that 
newsprint and other papers are at pres- 
ent in severe short supply, facing ris- 
ing demands from consumers and ris- 
ing prices as a logical consequence. 
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Dont Fool With Fire 


>>> WHAT IS YOUR MILL doing 
to prevent accidental fires? Are you 
sure that you are doing everything 
that can and should be done? Just 
because you have had no fire in recent 
months is no sign that all is well. Per- 
haps, you have just been lucky. 


There are many places around a pulp 
and paper mill that can become real 
fire hazards. Probably the first that 
come to mind concern the storage of 
fibrous raw materials, such as pulp- 
wood, wastepaper, straw, and rags, or 
the storage of finished paper itself, be- 
cause such fires can be and have been 
most spectacular and tremendously ex- 
pensive. However, there is hardly a 
department where fire hazards do not 
exist. There are dust hazards, electri- 
cal hazards, oil hazards, and above all 
the human hazard when it comes to 
willfully negligent or careless smoking 


habits. 


Of course it is necessary to eliminate 
as many fire hazards as possible. There 
are cases, however, where the hazards 
cannot be removed — they can only 
be minimized. Constant vigilance, 
therefore, is the keynote of fire pre- 
vention. 


Here is a volunteer employee fire 
protection plan that is suggested by 
the Fire Protection Institute. 


Fire Drillk—Employees should be 
instructed in the quickest and safest 
way to evacuate a mill. Fire drills 
should impress upon them the impor- 
tance of knowing the whereabouts of 
all exits. 


Lectures—Assemble the employees 
every month or so for demonstrations 
and talks on fire protection. Motion 
pictures and informal discussions are 
also recommended. 


Special Duties—Assign to respon- 
sible employees such tasks as calling 
the fire department, manning fire ex- 
tinguishers, and switching-off all 
power-driven equipment. Several re- 
liable employees should be assigned the 
job of keeping all exits free and clear. 


No Smoking Prohibitions—Employ- 
ees should be taught the importance 
of refraining from lighting up in dan- 
ger areas. Don’t skimp on “No Smok- 
ing” signs. 

The Institute also states that the 
training of mill employees in fire pre- 
vention and fire protection will pay 
real dividends. Training surely helps 
to prevent fires, and, in case of an ac- 
tual blaze, enables the employees to 
fight it intelligently and without panic 
with emergency fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 
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It Still Isn't too Late 


WILLIAM SIBLEY 


>>» THERE IS SMALL REASON 
to suspect there is anything exceptional 
about me, more especially in the matter 
of mental attributes. At long last I 
have lived to realize I don’t know it 
all; indeed, that very frequently I was 
so wrong as to be quite ludicrous. 
Every once in awhile, when I am feel- 
ing low and want a good laugh, I trot 
out some of the economic and political 
prophecies I have at one time or another 
caused to be published. Some are real- 
ly funny, now that they may be re- 
viewed in the light of later day events. 

But there are some things I have 
urged which I wish might have been 
adopted at the time of their proposal. 
While I hold no brief for assassination, 
I believe in putting away those who 
hold power sufficient to disrupt public 
welfare. I do not condone the killing 
of Huey Long, but I’m glad he is gone 
because during the days of the bank 
moratorium, the subsequent depression 
and war emergency, he could (and 
would) have been a very powerful in- 
fluence for evil disturbance. John L. 
Lewis, today, possesses far more power 
than is good for any single man, and 
in some legal way he should be divested 
of that power. 

Writing in this space (1936) I ad- 
vocated that England and France (be- 
cause they are co-controllers) get to- 
gether and close the Suez Canal to 
Mussolini. No sides need be chosen in 
the Italian perpetrated “war”; no steps 
taken to intérfere with the rape of 
Ethiopia by little Benito. If he wanted 
that African territory let him go 
around the Continent of Africa and 
come up through the back door of the 
Red Sea to do it. Because of Musso- 
lini’s conduct we established economic 
sanctions against Italy. Why not close 
the Canal to her ships at a time when 
she was violating basic principles of 
humanity? It would have saved Haile 
a lot of trouble and very pronouncedly 
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stemmed the rising tide of dictator- 
ships on the European continent. 

During 1936, Adolph Hitler gained 
far more power than was good for him 
or anyone else. That was when he put 
down a punitive rebellion against him 
by liquidating 69 German leaders. 
Then and there, means might well have 
been found to dispose of Hitler. 

It was during the very early sum- 
mer of 1945 that I again publicly ad- 
vocated drastic means for the main- 
tenance of world peace. That spring 
the American and the Russian forces 
had met at the River Elbe and Ger- 
many was split in two; her doom was 
sealed, her defeat made manifest even 
to the Germans. 

But Russia is communism and that’s 
something else again. Because we in- 
herited unquestioned leadership of the 
world (whether we like it or not) we 
will some day have to fight Russia. 
Democracy and communism are two 
ideologies so diametrically opposed that 
they cannot live together in peace on 
any one planet—more especially this 
planet which used to be 25,000 miles 
in circumference, but which today is 
but a few hours. Realizing this truth, 
I made so bold, at the time of Ger- 
many’s surrender, that we, right then, 
declare war on Russia. Why? 

Well, first of all, we were there. 
We had the ships, planes, tanks, motor 
trucks, guns, bombs, trained men, 
organization — everything needed — 
right on the ground. And so long as 
we were there with everything we 
needed (including the knowledge and 
conviction that some day, sooner or 
later, we would have to fight Russia) 
okay, why not do it now? 

Granted, it would take a lot of men. 
Many men would die in the devastating 
work. And for every man there would 
be a broken household. It would cost 


us many true friends and many so- 


- called “friends.” It might put us in 


a bad position “internationally.” It 
might cost us prestige in ‘world 
trade.” However, since we were and 
are the leaders of the world, we could 
largely dictate our own terms in those 
regards.) It would add to our already 
huge national debt. It might cost the 
Democratic administration its position 
and invite a switch to a Republican or 
even a so-called “labor” government. 
Fighting Russia at that time might 
have done a lor of things. 

But—whatever its cost, that cost 
would have been but a pittance in com- 
parison with the cost of fighting Rus- 
sia a few years hence. Give her a de- 
cade or so in which to mobilize Europe 
to the point where she controlled the 
majority of the continent; to exploit 
much of her vast resources in Siberia; 
to bend Manchuria and parts of China 
to her bidding; and gain other outposts 
in Africa, South America, and Asia, 
and she would be quite a different na- 
tion than the one we used to study, in 
grade school, as “Russia” under the 
czars. 

It is a terrible thing to sit before an 
innocent typewriter and advocate the 
certain slaying of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. It is terrible to think of this 
nation being in debt a third or a half, 
instead of merely a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. It is terrible, in any sense or 
manner, to advocate war. Yet, there 
I was, in 1945, advocating our entering 
into war with Russia; to forestall the 
ultimate assassination of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans; to forestall a 
debt mounting to twice its present 
height; to assure the maintenance of 
civilization throughout the world in- 
stead of permitting the accession of 
barbarism. 

It took two bombs to stop Japan. 
That was eight months after my ad- 
vocacy of a Russian war. To kick 
over Russia would have required eight 
months of costly warfare—and a dozen 
bombs. Period. 

Then we would have had no bluster- 
ing, bluffing, adjective-waving juve- 
nile among the nations assembled at 
Lake Success. Today’s Russia is a 
newcomer among nations. As a world 
power, the U.S.S.R., has existed only 
since 1917. That’s 30 years. And 
that is in contrast to our 160 years, and 
the long tenure of leadership for the 
rest of the nations of the world. So 
far as a nation is concerned, Russia is 
an adolescent—a youngster who thinks 
he knows all the answers and will not 
be told. . . . And that attitude, with 
the power now rapidly being assembled 
by Russia, is going to cost the world 
a lot of grief—somewhen. The time 
to have stopped it was in the spring 
of 1945. It is still not too late. 
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LINK-BE 








HOLD” DOWN 


(Z 
HANDLING 


IN THE 
LINK-BELT LINE THERE'S CcCOsTS! 
A TYPE OF CONVEYOR, 


CHAIN AND DRIVE SUITED 


TO EVERY REQUIREMENT volves much handling of logs, 
. pulp and other materials be- 


| wy | 
[ tween different stages in process- 
ing. For the correct types of con- 
veyors and associated drives, let 
Link-Belt advise and supply you, 
from the most complete line of 


Pulp and paper production in- 






Link-Belt nine strand “C” class 
chain sorting table conveyor. 
conveying and power transmis- 


sion machinery. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 

Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Fran- 

cisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 

Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distribu- 
tors in Principal Cities. 





—_—a Pulpwood conveyor employing 
Link-Belt rubber-covered belt con- three strands of Link-Belt No. 4124 
veyor handling wet pulp from thick- Promal pintle chain with “RR” 
ener to bleach chests. type pusher attachments. 








Link-Belt screw conveyor installa- 
tion employing twin screws han- 
dling 16% consistency pulp from 





filter to bleach chest. 


LINK ‘©; BELT 









Link-Belt power transmission machinery for the 
paper and pulp mill includes silent and roller 
chain drives, speed reducers, speed variators, the 
Electrofiluid drive, ball, roller and babbitted bear- 
ings, clutches, couplings, ‘etc. Send for catalogs. 


CONVEYORS 


PREPARATION EQUIPMENT . . . POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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DEFIBRATOR 


Each Defibrator is a complete high-temperature refiner. 

a . In one continuous process, it converts various ligno-cellu- 

a = aa LU lose raw materials into superior pulp for wall board, hard 
y board, insulating board and roofing felt. 

Fibre yield is high, usually between 92% and 96%, and 

. power costs are low. The pulp produced is homogeneous, 

Compressed op with all fibres intact and well separated—and it is extremely 






































Raw Material 
— free and easily dewatered. Results can be controlled so 
that any desired degree of fineness of fibre can be pro- 
St : 
Supply duced or duplicated. 
Motor Catalog 
fr. on Reguest 
‘aes ———— 











































































































/ U_ 
Preheater 
Outlet 
Valves 
Free Fibre 
> Cyclone 
(FA) Za Nee ee 
Motor SSH — : 


= 


AMERICAN DEFIBRATOR, It. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 17, Ni. ¥. 


Represented on the West Coast by 
veeceoeececcceees MM. Lundberg, Textile Tower, Seattle, Wash................-- 
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One Truck ...25 BODIES... 
21 CUBIC YARDS EACH... 


.-ANOTHER DEMPSTER 
DEVELOPMENT IN LOW COST 
MATERIALS HANDLING... 





Dempster Engineers developed the Dempster-Dumpster Type 
“ARLF" to meet a manufacturer's problem in handling large 
quantities of bulky, cumbersome loads in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. Adaptability to the widest variety of 
materials and uses soon gained general acceptance for the 
“ARLF" and today it is providing efficient materials handling 
in some of the nation's leading industrial plants. 

Looking at the installation illustrated on this page, it is easy 
to visualize the tremendous savings in payroll, maintenance and 
operational expense that result when one man and one truck 
handles 25 bodies, each having a capacity of 2! cubic yards. 

At left, the four pictures, from top to bottom, show how the 
truck hoisting unit handles a body. First: Truck Hoisting Unit 
prepares to pick up body. Second: Operated from controls 
in the truck cab, the hydraulic hoisting unit lifts the load ver- 
tically. Note how the automatic hydraulic stabilizing jacks 
provide perfect balance for the load. Third: Load moves 
forward to carrying position on the truck for hauling. Fourth: 
At destination, body is dumped by tilting, or load can be 
lowered to the ground without being dumped. 

Dempster-Dumpster bodies of capacities from 1% to.2! cubic 
yards are made in the form of tanks, racks and open or closed 
for use with every type of material whether it be gas, liquid 
or solid. So regardless of the type or size of material you 
handle, it will pay you to investigate the Dempster-Dumpster 
System. A letter from you will bring illustrated literature and 
full information on this remarkable system of materials handling. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc. 


987 Springdale, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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Cellulosics 


Polystyrene 


Melamines 


Phenolics 


There is a Monsanto plasticizer that is compatible with 
almost any resin you may be using — thermoplastic or 
thermosetting, rigid or elastic, old or new. Additional 
Monsanto plasticizers, now in process of development, will 
offer even wider compatibility ranges than heretofore 
available. Furthermore —laboratory research and field 
tests being conducted on these new plasticizers already 
indicate that they will also set new standards of flexibility, 
volatility, burning rates, heat and light 
stability, permanence, abrasion resist- 
ance, elasticity. 

The availability of new Monsanto plas- 
ticizers is primarily dependent on basic 
chemicals now in short supply. This, how- 
ever, has not retarded Monsanto's research 
and field-test activities. On the contrary, 
greater development emphasis is being 


SERVING 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 
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Polyamids 


Proteins 


Chlorinated 
Rubber 


Natural 
Resins 


placed on new plasticizers that can be pé ‘uced tres «- ¥ 
materials that are most likely to-Le avaiable soones: ..... 
in largest quantities. * 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri... District Sales 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE OF 
PRESENT MONSANTO PLASTICIZERS 
Aroclors* - Dibuty! Phthalate + Diethy! 
Phthalate - Dimethyl Phthalate - Dipheny! 
Phthalate HB-40 - Ortho-Nitrobipheny! 
Santicizer* 1H + Santicizer 3 + Santicizer 8 
Santicizer 9 * Santicizer B-16° Santicizer E-15 
Santicizer M-17 + Santicizer 140 « Tripheny! 
Phosphate - Tricresyl Phosphate. “2: {;* 


Pat. OF. 


WwHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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One Order to CRANE 
covers all the Piping Materials 


PPLY 





























... And that goes whether you're installing a boiler or 
a compressor, a process piping system or a washdown 
water line. You can get everything from Crane. 





It’s the complete Crane line that saves time in writing 
specifications ...in ordering materials... and on the 
installation. It’s the line that simplifies piping pro- 
cedures from design to erection to maintenance. Be- 
cause it permits standardization on the widest scale 
...and because standardizing on Crane equipment 
gives you this 3-way advantage: 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s most 
complete selection of valves, fittings, pipe, acces- 
sories and fabricated piping for all power, 
process, and general applications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials—helps 
you to get the best installation and to avoid 
needless delays on jobs. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—assures 
uniformly dependable performance from every 
part of piping systems. 


RANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
| ranches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 








Fuel, water and 
condensate pip- 
ing to oil-burn- 
ing boilers, 

























on, (Right) FOR SATURATED STEAM working 
les pressures up to 250 pounds, Crane recom- 
f mends No. 7E Ferrosteel Wedge Gate 
ati, Valves. Made of high grade iron 35% 
le. stronger than usual cast iron. Ideal 
: for b services not severe enough fear 
to need steel valves. In non- 
rising stem and OS&Y pat- 
terns; flanged or 
ends. Sizes from 2 in. See 
, Crane Catalog, pps. 110-111. 
yl 
yl 
“ EVERYTHING FROM ... 
+8 ; 
15 VALVES « FITTINGS 
y! PIPE *« PLUMBING 
8. 
f. AND HEATING . 2 
D ie 2 wil , ed 4) me A PIP/NG SYSTEM 
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the toggles out-- 


and made a better clutch 


To simplify means to improve. Again Dodge engineering “know-how” 
has applied basic principles to make a great improvement—the Rolling 
Grip Clutch. A circle of hardened steel balls, forced into a wedge- 
shaped groove by a sliding cam, develops the power-transmitting pres- 
sure on the friction disc. Cam and groove contours use the principle of 
the wedge to multiply the force exerted on the shifter collar into a 
much greater force on the friction disc. 


Dodge Rolling Grip Clutches give outstanding flexibility and ease of 
control without any sacrifice of positive drive. Rugged, compact, easy 
to adjust and low in cost, this new Clutch is suited to a wide range of 
applications requiring from 1/2 H.P. to 20 H. P. at 100 R. P. M. Get the 
details now about this and other new developments by Dodge of Mish- 
awaka to help you cut costs and increase production. 


DODGE - ey CORPORATION « MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER 


He’s a factory-trained spe- 
cialist in the mechanical 
transmission of power, 
qualified to analyze your 
P and suggest cor- 

rect equipment. A talk with 


him will mean savings to 
you. Look for his name un- 
der “Power Transmission 


of Mishawaka, Ind. Sed claghess’ Socom. 














Copyright, 1947, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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INSPECTION 


In every major industrial area there are great power 
plants having piping systems whose efficient opera- 
tion was “built in’’ by expert P.P. &E. prefabrication. 

Prefabrication by Pittsburgh Piping and Equip- 
ment Company starts with the blueprint—materials 
are selected on the basis of conditions to be met, 
and completely erected by skilled craftsmen. 

When you place your complete job in the hands 
of P, P. & E.—you utilize to the utmost extent the 
knowledge we have accumulated through almost 
half a century of producing piping systems for the 
world’s greatest power plants. 





Wisturgh Cfping 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


10 Forty-Third Street— Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Woolworth Building, New York Peoples Gos Building, Chicogo 
Chomber of Commerce Bidg., indionapolis Public Squore Building, Cleveland 
Book Tower, Detroit 10 High Street, Boston * 

525 Morket Street, Son Froncisco Heights State Bonk Bidg , Houston 
315 West 9th Street, Los Angeles Whiteheod Building, Atlonto 


' Ask our nearest representative for further information. 
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nS PR Not a few of those “old-timers” found Hamilton 


Ever since the days of ancient Egypt, paper making 
has been largely a family art, passed along from fathers 
to sons, from generation to generation. Even today in 
many of America’s most important paper and board 
mills the top executives are men of advanced age, who 
learned their trade from their fathers and who now take 


pride in the fact that their sons will succeed them. 


« « 





Felts on the machines at which they began their careers. 
Those felts had been made by the grandfathers of the 
skilled craftsmen who are now “key men” in the Hamil- 
ton organization. Their sons are in line for their places. 
The knowledge, experience and skill of generations 
are your assurance that there will always be a Hamil- 
ton Felt that will do your work better, faster and at 


lower cost. 


» » 


SHULER G@ BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
~ 











Established 
1858 
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Four Jones HIGH SPEED REFINERS were selected in line with the Modem- 
ization of the Finch, Pruyn and Company, Inc. mill. Installed two for 
each paper machine and operating in parallel, the stock is treated by 
these small HIGH SPEED REFINERS before reaching the paper machines. 


7) Roa BERT Raieeaes Rooted MER bea? 
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mn hetetethdl 
Machinery for Paper Mills 


D. JON 


E. : On 
Builders of Quality 
aeS.Dd™,”U ADAR"@eerrxekxX MX, LYHHUMUMUMWWWW00S > SS => 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA: WATEROUS LTD., BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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with COOPER STAINLESS STEEL-:--:-- 


C corer’s 25 Years of close association with 
the Paper Industry and its intimate knowledge of 
the problems peculiar to that industry . . . plus 
vast technical experience combined with prac- 
tical shop skill has resulted in COOPER'S unusual 
ability to produce sound corrosion resisting Stain- 
less Steel castings, fittings and centrifugal pipe 
specifically designed to resist corrosion, abrasion 
and heat in the Paper Mill. 





Each step in the production of COOPER Stainless 
Steel products is fully controlled . . . for all 
facilities and services at COOPER are located 
under one roof making The Cooper Alloy Foundry 
Co. the largest of its kind in the country. 





HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 
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America’s 


Number One 





ocomotive 


(Crane 


Ask the man in the cab! 








You'll be building mountains of pulpwood again 

some day . . . so why not plan ahead with AMERICAN 
Hotst? The new diesel Locomotive Crane pictured 
here moves 25% to 100% more tonnage . . . faster, more 
smoothly than ever before. Effortless air controls keep 
the operator fresh and alert all day. AMERICAN 
diesels have been newly designed from trucks to boom- 
tip to match and balance perfectly all diesel power 
characteristics. There is no comparable crane. . . no 
comparable bargain in cost per ton of load moved! 


arate Hate ag A mer 1 can Ho i S t 


Plant No. 2, So. Kearny, N. J. and DE RRICK COM PANY 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Franciscé: ’ 
0, Pittsbu abi a St. Paul 1, Minnesota 738 


New Orleans, New York 
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High tonnage per unit together with low power con- 
sumption and Grade A quality on either coniferous 
or hardwood species. That's the record which has 
caused the improved SPROUT-WALDRON REFINER 
to be known as “The outstanding machine of its type 
in the pulp and paper field.” 


SPROUT-WALDRON & CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers 
MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 
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Paper Problems of tho Printer 


>>>» AN ART OF VITAL impor- 
tance to the printing industry is the 
making of high quality paper, for 
without such paper to convey to the 
public the message of the illustration, 
all the technique of the color photog- 
rapher, all the ability of the artist, all 
the trained skill of the engraver would 
be of no avail. 

The termination of the war left both 
Canada and the United States with 
manufacturing plants, machines, and 
trained staffs greater than ever before 
in history. The race for reconversion 
to peacetime goods started at once, 
backed by new skills, a plentiful supply 
of funds, and an eager buyers market 
hungry for goods. The depleted mar- 
ket has been satisfied rapidly, notwith- 
standing shortages of materials, trans- 
portation, and labor; and now, stocks 
of merchandise are higher than they 
have been since 1940. 

Knowing months ago that this time 
was approaching, manufacturers have 
designed new goods and gadgets, with 
eye appeal, color, and symmetry; and 
beautiful illustrations in color are now 
flooding our magazines and mails. 

What can the -papermaker do to 
maintain these illustrations to the high 
standards demanded by the makers of 
the goods they have to sell? 

When engravings of fine screen are 
made, the correct color values are 
etched in all tones to give as near as 
possible perfect reproduction. The dot 
surfaces will only carry the proper 
portion of ink. Any more or less than 
a “kiss” impression will distort the dot. 
& When we have over 17,000 dots to the 

} square inch on a 133-line engraving, 
this multiplied distortion seriously af- 
fects the accuracy of reproduction. 
The “kiss” impression is dependent on 
a very smooth sheet of paper, free from 
foreign specks or burnishing- faults. 
Inks made specially for color process 
work, applied in correct quantities in 
all colors, on good coated paper from 
well made engravings will faithfully 


OLIVER WATSON 


reproduce the subjects illustrated. 

The printer depends on the paper- 
maker to supply a paper which will ac- 
cept in the finest detail a true picture 
of the merchandise. 

The modern methods of fine print- 
ing require scientific study and ac- 
curate control of each five factors in- 
volved. These factors are: (1) the 
paper, (2) the form or plates, (3) the 
ink, (4) the press, and (5) the condi- 
tion of the air in the pressroom. Print- 
ing of fine quality must depend upon 
each of these five principals. If one 
fails, the final distributing agent, 


. CO-operation. 





The author is past president of 

the International Association of 

Printing House Craftsmen, and 

manager of the Printing Division 

of Bridgens Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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which is the paper, carries the evidence 
of someone’s carelessness. 

The progress of printing has been 
phenomenal. Rising from an inferior 
position of industrial insignificance of 
half a century ago, to one of the na- 
tions largest and most important busi- 
nesses it has become associated with 
the masters of fine art, and new de- 
mands are continually being made on 
the materials employed. Most of these 
demands are made for letterpress print- 
ing in many forms, where great accu- 
racy is expected and requirements are 
more difficult to satisfy. 

Perfection has been and still is the 
independent objective of the individ- 
ual producer with little concern for 
Difficulties arise because 
in the past the papermaking industries 
and the printer have exercised very 
little co-operation in solving mutual 
problems. 

For nearly 2,000 years, cellulose has 
been the basic material in all papers. 
No research to date has discovered any 
successful substitute for this hygro- 
scopic pest, that will remain stationary 
under all working conditions. Until a 
more satisfactory basic material is pro- 
duced, the absolute control or fluctua- 
tion in paper accuracy is beyond our 
power. The expansions and contrac- 
tions of the base in an effort to keep 
in equilibrium with the changing 
amounts of humidity disturbs the 
mineral and animal matter used as in- 
gredients. These cellulose changes are 
not consistent with the corresponding 
changes in the ingredients of the coat- 
ing or filler. The coating becomes 
porous and the printed surface varn- 
ish loses lustre through absorption. 

Paper with a surface smooth, uni- 
formly white and free from foreign 
substances is the foundation of all good 
printing and constitutes the most im- 
portant color factor in the support of 
all surface ink colors for approxi- 
mately facsimile reproduction. It is 
without a doubt the most essential 
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part of the picture. It can either make 
or mar the correct color tones of all 
color printing. Its purity and absence 
of foreign blemishes supports and 
brings into harmony the composite 
contributions of the whole color range. 

The condemnation of paper because 
of the application of improper inks, or 
because the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere in the pressroom has been 
uncontrolled, often brings unfair crit- 
icism of the papermaker. 

One man’s achievement is another 
man’s objective. When a papermaker 
has made an outstanding sheet of pa- 
per, his competitor will make every ef- 
fort to equal or surpass that achieve- 
ment. Once the manufacturer has pro- 
duced such a sheet, there seems no 
reason short of carelessness why he 
cannot maintain the quality. With the 
return of prewar materials, there is no 
justification for making paper with 
multiple inefficiencies. For the printer 
to say the papermaker doesn’t know 
how to make good paper would be as 
erroneous as for the man to say the 
printer doesn’t know how to do good 
printing. But with co-operative ef- 
fort, both can obtain success in near- 
perfect reproduction. 

The paper industry must cope with 
the various and ever-changing require- 
ments of the printing processes. The 
difficulties which arise are largely due 
to the fact that there is very little of 
this co-operation between the printer 
and the papermaker. Such co-opera- 
tion is more necessary if the paper- 
maker has no knowledge of or ex- 
perience in printing, and is not able 
to obtain it; and, also, because the 
printer is accustomed to value paper 
merely on the basis of its behavior, in 
actual printing. The papermaker, on 
the other hand, judges paper according 
to the condition of its manufacture. 
His chief consideration is the compo- 
sition of its furnish, the degree of beat- 
ing and sizing, and the loading con- 
tent. These with such visible quali- 
ties as bursting, tear, fold, stretch, 
sizing weight, thickness, gloss, absorp- 
tion, porosity, opacity, foulness, and 
color, are characteristics important to 
the papermakers, but they are not so 
important from the printer’s view- 
point. 

In most manufacturing industries, 
skilled workmen must be familiar with 
the constituent grades of raw materials 
they work with. Their quality of pro- 
duction depends on this knowledge. 
But in the printing industry the press- 
man is not acquainted with the paper 
constituents or its defects. His lack 
of knowledge on the making of paper 
prompts him frequently to condemn 
the paper as an alibi for his own in- 
ferior workmanship. 
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Paper Difficulties Encountered 
by the Printer 


The first responsibility for good 
printing is with the paper manufac- 
turer. The quality of the sheet en- 
hances the quality of the finished 
print; paper is the carrier of the mes- 
sage, the merchandise show window, 
playing a vital part in displaying the 
superimposed colors in true reproduc- 
tion. 

Among the most common troubles 
is that of waviness of the paper. The 
appearance of waves is partly explained 
by the fact that the orientation of 
the fibers in the machine and cross 
direction is different at different places 
in the paper. As the change of dimen- 
sion of the paper under the influence 
of moisture variations is dependent on 
the orientation of the fibers, and as 
this varies in different directions, 
stresses are set up. which cause distor- 
tion of the surface and lead to the 
formation of waves. 


The change of dimension of the 
sheet of paper under the influence of 
moisture variations can also cause dif- 
ficulties in the travel of the paper 
even if they have not produced wave 
formations. If the travel of paper is 
accurate, it must bring the sheet to 
the correct position in respect to the 
form in order to assure exact registra- 
tion, particularly in the case of multi- 
color printing. Changes of dimension 
of the sheet between two printings 
naturally make this impossible. 

A further difficulty in the travel 
of paper is its tendency to acquire and 
hold static electricity. The attraction 
and repulsion thereby produced, can 
very appreciably influence the travel 
of paper. Feeding apparatus which 
works on the suction principle can 
give trouble with paper which is sus- 
ceptible to magnetism, as the secure 
holding of the sheet necessitates a cer- 
tain degree of resistance to the passage 
of air. Static electricity is a trouble- 
some problem in any pressroom. Low 
relative humidity is largely responsi- 
ble for this condition. 

Unless the moistures and tempera- 
tures of the paper and pressroom are 
equal, static electricity can be ex- 
pected. With a room temperature of 
about 70 degrees and a relative humid- 
ity of 55 degrees, each cubic foot of 
air will contain about four grains of 
water. If paper comes into the room 
with a normal moisture content of 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent, the 
paper will be in proper balance with 
the moisture of the room and little 
trouble can be expected. But if the 
temperature of the room is 90 degrees 
and the relative humidity is 70 per 
cent, the paper will commence to ab- 


sorb some of the excess moisture to 
bring it in equilibrium with the room 
when the relative humidity drops 
lower than 50 degrees the paper will 
give off moisture and result in some 
static interference. When paper drops 
its moisture content less than 31 per 
cent, there is not sufficient moisture in 
the sheet to act as a ground for the 
electricity generated on the press and 
trouble results. 

Paper is hygroscopic; the gain or 
loss of moisture depends on the degree 
of equilibrium existing between the 
vapor pressure of the water in the 
paper and that existing in the sur- 
rounding space. When equilibrium 
is established, the substance neither 
gains nor loses moisture. With a fixed 
relative humidity within normal tem- 
perature ranges, it has been proved the 
moisture content of paper will remain 
constant. 

If some cold sheets of paper which 
are being held together by static elec- 
tricity are warmed, as soon as they 
are warmed through they will release 
themselves. Friction may generate 
static in cold paper, but static elec- 
tricity cannot be generated in warm 
paper in the same manner. A constant 
atmospheric equilibrium is the best 
prevention for static troubles. 

In distinction to the travel of paper, 
the process of transfer of the print 
is fundamentally different in the vari- 
ous printing processes, and the requi- 
site properties of the paper in order 
to produce the best transfer of print 
are different for each process. In 
order to obtain good artistic effects in 
printing illustrations, the highest pos- 
sible degree of color light of the paper 
is required for each of these proc- 
esses, although this does not affect in 
any way the printability of the paper. 

Smoothness is one of the most im- 
portant properties of paper from the 
view point of print transfer, the 
rougher the paper the greater the 
printing pressure that must be used 
in order to secure an almost complete 
transfer and at the same time the 
greater are the disturbing effects of 
such pressure. One must also con- 
sider the ability of the paper surface 
to become smoother under the influ- 
ence of pressure of its hard smooth 
support, or, in other words, the soft- 
ness of the paper surface. The hard- 
ness of the paper surface is its re- 
sistance to the smoothing effect of 
smooth solid supports. 

In the case of paper whose surfaces 
have not had any particular after- 
treatment, the reduction in thickness 
of the surface layer is greater than 
that of the inner layer of the same 
thickness. 
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Best Characteristics for 
Offset Process 

The offset process is very tolerant 
as regards the smoothness of paper. 
To this fact is largely due the suc- 
cess of this process. Its insensitivity 
to rough paper is the result of the use 
of a soft resilient rubber blanket as 
an intermediate between the metallic 
plate and the paper. The flexibility 
of the rubber blanket is also accentu- 
ated by the relatively thick ink layer 
on the rubber printing areas, only a 
part of which is transferred to the 
paper. The offset process has no spe- 
cific requirements as regards the soft- 
ness of the paper, because the surface 
of the rubber blanket is flat and 
flexible. 

Unfortunately, however, the re- 
quirements of the offset process in re- 
gard to paper are very difficult to 
satisfy in other directions. In the first 
place, this is the case in respect to the 
change of dimension of the paper un- 
der the influence of atmospheric vari- 
ations, and it is rendered all the more 
difficult as the water used in offset 
printing contributes very much to 
this trouble, both directly and indi- 
rectly. The chief scope of use for off- 
set printing is for multicolor work, 
which is naturally, particularly sensi- 
tive to changes in dimensions of the 
paper between the individual printings. 

The offset process is particularly 
sensitive to papers whose surfaces are 
insufficiently closed, which difficulty 
is manifested by separation of the paper 
dust. Both the offset inks, which are 
rich in pigment, as well as the non- 
printing portions of the _ rubber 
blanket, usually possess an appreciable 
tackiness which produces conditions 
and causes removal of single fibers 
or fiber bundles from the sheet, espe- 
cially from rough papers. The sep- 
arated paper dust is transmitted by the 
rubber blanket to the zinc or alum- 
inum plate where hygroscopic constit- 
uents affect the power of taking up ink 
of the printed portions of the plate, 
and this causes a gradual fading of 
the printed reproduction. The plate 
can also be affected by the presence of 
soluble alum in the paper. The water 
present on the surface of the rubber 
blanket carries this alum on to the 
plate where they affect the power of 
= nonprinting portions to repel the 
ink. 

The viscosity of the offset ink is 
restricted by the quality of the paper. 
The more resistant the paper is to pick- 
ing, the more so is the printer in a 
position of obtaining favorable repro- 
duction by the use of viscous inks. 
Its power of absorption plays a very 
important role in the process of drying. 

In gravure printing the smoothness, 
softness, and the power of absorption 


of the paper favors the process, but 
not to the same extent as in the letter- 
press process. Of great importance is 
the uniform absorption of the paper 
for the ink. A characteristic difficulty 
with the gravure process is caused by 
the abrasive constituents of the paper, 
or rather its filler. During the pass- 
ing of the paper web between the 
cylinder and the hard, rubber-covered 
roll, which is pressed upon it, appre- 
ciable movements of the paper—upon 
the surface of the cylinders are caused 
by the unevenness of the paper, by its 
stretch under the prevailing tension, 
as well as by its spreading and tem- 
porary smoothing effect, particularly 
in the case of rough papers. Although 
these effects are in themselves very 
small, in the sum total, they become 
considerable. Hard constituents of 
the paper will scratch the polished 
surface of the cylinder, against which 
even chromium plating is an insuf- 
ficient protection. 

All papers when newly made are 
unstable and “green.” The fibers have 
been subject to violent treatment. 
They have been cut and bruised, 
washed, bleached, soaked, and sized, 
and then, in the space of a few sec- 
onds, they have been reduced from 
an almost fluid state to dry condition 
by pressure and heat. Going into the 
machine the liquid mixture consists of 
about one per cent cellulose fiber and 
99 per cent water. At the other end 
of the machine in a few seconds it 
becomes a web of dry paper contain- 


ing about 95 per cent fiber and § per © 


cent water. As the web passes along 
the machine the fiber is shaken, then 
squeezed between heavy rollers, to bind 
the fibers, then it is pressed against 
very hot iron cylinders and finally 
crushed between heavily weighted cal- 
ender rolls. This leaves the fibers in 
a crushed condition. Soon they begin 
to revive and stretch themselves. This 
process, quite rapid at first, becomes 
slower as time goes on until finally 
the paper is almost inert until influ- 
enced by the amount of moisture in 
the surrounding atmosphere. Paper 
should not be delivered to printers 
until the disturbances of manufacture 
have ceased and the paper is consid- 
ered seasoned. 

Pressrooms which do not possess air- 
conditioning equipment print under 
severe handicaps. The, most serious 
is the lack of humidity control. Ex- 
cess moisture or the lack of moisture 
has a rapid disturbing effect on paper, 
changes the sizes of all wood in the 
letterpress forms, shrinks or expands 
the composition press rollers from their 
standard sizes, and prevents the ink 
from functioning properly. Fluctuat- 
ing temperatures will also change the 
precisional operations of the press. 
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Orders for fine color reproductions 
are accepted with the full knowledge 
that quality control through the se- 
quence of operation is going to be very 
difficult. We know that to do “pre- 
cision” printing, precision methods 
must be adopted all down the line 
from the paper to the bindery. As 
this is not possible while the contribut- 
ing factors concentrate on individual 
perfection instead of co-operative suc- 
cess, all we can do is to wrestle each 
problem as we come to it and pray 
the order will finally wind up in a 
tolerably respectable condition and be 
acceptable to the customer. 

With almost half a century of ex- 
perience in producing fine color print- 
ing let me state some of the failures 
in papermaking which have been a 
constant source of trouble. Many of 
these are still current problems. The 
responsibility of solving them is up to 
the paper manufacturer. Too much 
casein in paper gives a hard, greasy, 
slow drying surface, while too little 
casein makes the coating too weak to 
resist the pull of the ink in printing 
with the result that the coating suffers 
from picking. 


Coated Paper Problems 


Coating solutions made up of only 
casein and China clay makes an un- 
satisfactory coated surface for dense 
halftones or solid blacks because of 
the unevenness of the coating. 

A coated paper has naturally less 
fiber in it, as allowance must be made 
for the weight of the coating. The 
casein glue in the coating is hygro- 
scopic and will stretch and shrink less 
than the paper in the cross direction 
and more than the paper in the grain 
direction accounting for some of the 
curling trouble with paper coated on 
one side. Another curling trouble is 
a direct result of sizing. Leave the 
sizing out and the sheet will not curl. 
But when it does curl from atmos- 
pheric changes, it is caused by one 
side of the sheet having a greater water 
content than the other, and it will not 
lie flat again until an equilibrium is 
reached, or when the water has pene- 
trated through the thickness of the 
sheet, or the wet side is dried out and 
all the fibers contained in that cross 
section are swollen alike. 

The advantages of coated papers 
over uncoated papers are: 

First, the inequalities of surface and 
interfiber spaces naturally present in 
all uncoated papers are filled in and 
smoothed over, resulting in a compact 
even surface which does not require 
excessive pressure to be brought into 
contact with each minute part of the 
printing form. . ' 

Second, the mineral matter of the 
coating is much easier wetted by the 
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oily vehicle of the printing ink, insur- 
ing a smoooth and more even ink film. 

Third, the uniform porosity of 
coated papers give a denser, more 
faithful reproduction of the printed 
plate. 

There are five essential conditions 
which affect the quality of coated 
paper: (1) Quality and kind of base 
stock and coating; (2) Thickness of 
the paper; (3) direction of grain; (4) 
the moisture content; (5) method of 
folding. 

Mottling in coating paper is caused 
by the tiny fibers protruding from the 
paper surface and collecting an excess 
amount of the coating mixture, mak- 
ing the coating relatively thicker in 
those parts and thereby causing lumpi- 
ness, and when the paper is calendered 
for a glossy finish; the thicker parts 
receive more pressure than the rest 
of the sheet causing a “burning” of 
the high spots. 

“Measles” or blackened spots is 
caused by too much moisture in the 
stock when going through the calen- 
der rolls. With a pressure up to 2000 
lb. per square inch, the purpose of the 
calendering is to polish the surface of 
the paper. With the heat caused by 
the friction of the rollers in the stack 


while polishing it, tends to fuse the 
rosin size and makes the fibers stick 
together. 

We know that the loading material 
in paper is China clay used in varying 
quantities in certain limits to close 
up the spaces between the fiber. While 
China clay has no strength giving 
qualities, it does improve the color of 
the surface. 

To test the paper for the presence 
of rosin, we drop a spot of ether on 
the sheet. A ring of rosin dissolved 
will at once form around the edge of 
the drop. 

The “fuzzing” or “picking” of 
paper applies to any uncoated paper 
and means that fibers are picked partly 
or completely from the surface of the 
paper when it is printed. Picking ap- 
plies only to coated paper and means 
that small flakes of the coating mate- 
rial are picked from the surface of the 
paper during printing. The fuzz re- 
moved from uncoated paper can be 
identified by scraping a little ink from 
the form rollers or from the plate or 
blanket, washing out the fibers and 
examining them under a microscope. 
A coating pick best identified by ex- 
amination will show that the fibers 
under the coating have been exposed 


where the coating has been picked off. 

The specific properties of paper are: 
thickness, elasticity, absorbency, pene- 
tration, density, weight, appearance, 
strength, structure, physical compo- 
sition, chemical composition and 
permanence. 

A simple test for the grade of 
coating is to moisten the ball of the 
thumb slightly, press against the paper 
and then release with a snap, observ- 
ing how much coating pulls away and 
the condition of the paper at the point 
test is made. Sealing wax is even a 
better method. If coating comes away 
clean and leaves a clean surface be- 
hind it, such paper can be regarded 
as tender. If on the contrary, parts 
of the base stock stick to the coating, 
you have a coating which adheres so 
strongly that it tears the base apart 
when forcibly removed. Such papers 
will never give any trouble from 
picking. 

With shortages of raw materials 
rapidly being overtaken, with new and 
better papermaking machines available 
and with new skills and experience 
learned during and after the war, we 
may look forward confidently to an 
era of paper, better in strength, sur- 
face, texture, and color, than before. 





New Chemical Bffective in Controlling Slime 


>>> A COMPARATIVELY NEW 
disinfectant for the paper industry, 
2,2’ dihydroxy-5,5’ dichloro diphenyl- 
methane, known as Compound G-4 
and also as Preventol G-D, has been 
found to be very effective in controll- 
ing the growth of bacteria and fungi in 
pulp, paper and paperboard mills. 

Practical mill trials have demon- 
strated that it will kill slime and mold- 
forming organisms found in paper mill 
stock systems. With its use, the chests 
and stock lines are kept clean while the 
incidence of slime spots is lowered and 
bacterial counts in the finished sheet 
are reduced. 

Due to its nontoxic properties, the 
chemical is of special interest to mills 
making papers or paperboards which 
come in contact with foods. It has 
inhibited slime formation in systems 
containing, among other things, such 
excellent bacterial nutrients as starch 
and caseins. 

Since the chemical will not hydro- 
lize at the high temperatures found in 
grinder pits, or in paperboard mills 
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wherein stock is customarily beaten in 
hot water, or with the introduction of 
steam, it will be found effective under 
these conditions. It is likewise effec- 
tive as a preservative for wet pulp and 
finished paper or paperboard that may 
be subjected to moist or humid condi- 
tions. 

Treatment of new paper machine 
felts with the chemical prolongs their 
life materially, while the running time 
on the machine has increased 45 to 500 
per cent in different plants on various 
types of machines. 


Toxicity 


_. Investigation by qualified labora- 
tories under the supervision of compe- 
tent medical personnel, by feeding 2,2’ 
-dihydroxy-5,5’-dichloro diphenylme- 
thane to guinea pigs and by patch tests 
on animals as well as male and female 
humans, has shown this product to be 
so low in toxicity to higher animals 


and human beings and so little irritat- 
ing that it can be considered harmless. 


Application 


For inhibiting the deposition and de- 
velopment of bacterial slime forma- 
tions and mold growths as well as kill- 
ing algae in paper mill water and stock 
systems, the chemical is dissolved as 
follows: 

6 parts 2,2’-dihydroxy-5,5‘-di- 
chloro diphenylmethane 

1 part caustic soda 76 per cent 
flakes 

Mix together in 

24 parts water 

The heat of solution of the caustic 
soda is sufficient to cause its reaction 
with the chemical, forming the soluble 
sodium salt. This solution may then 
be diluted down to a convenient con- 
centration for application to the sys- 
tem in any proportion necessary for 
control of the microorganisms encoun- 
tered. 

As stated by Sanborn (J. R. San- 
born, Paper Trade Journal 119, No. 
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insoluble in water; soluble in alkalies, 
alcohols, ketones, vegetable oils and fatty 
acids with heat. 


165-169 C. 
very pale pinkish-tan powder 
slight, phenvlic 
non-volatile 








25: 37-42, Dec. 21, 1944), the basic 
principle of effective slime control is 
efficient cleaning since slime growths, 
of themselves, prevent penetration of 
the germicide. In order to give the 
killing agent a chance to work, re- 
moval of slime masses is necessary. 

An efficient method for cleaning 
paper mill chests and stock lines which 
may contain dead spots not easily 
reached in the ordinary clean-up is as 
follows: 

Dissolve: 

100 Ib. caustic soda flakes 

10 lb. Blancol Conc. Powder 

in a beater of hot water 


‘This solution is run slowly through the 


entire stock preparation system and 
thence to sewer. In integrated mills 
using slush pulp, it is best to introduce 
the solution at a point as far back in 
the system as practicable. 

For immunizing woolen paper mill 
felts against attack by bacteria and 
mildew-causing fungi, the chemical is 
dissolved as above, using 3 per cent on 
the weight of the felt. This solution 
is then diluted down to sufficient vol- 
ume to wet out the felt and applied to 
the felt on the machine through a 
trough, or by dipper or spray. After 
running long enough (generally about 
1§ minutes) to obtain complete im- 
pregnation, a 1 per cent solution of 
acetic acid is applied in the same man- 
ner to insolublize the chemical. After 
thorough distribution of the acid, the 
felt is ready for use. It is not neces- 
sary to dry the felt after these treat- 
ments. 


Results of Practical Trials 
Slime Control 


A mill making sulphite papers found 
the chemical very satisfactory. Since 
starting the use of this material, the 
mill has encountered no slime deposits 


in the system or slime spots in its pa- 
pers. It has also been obtaining better 
felt life on its machines. 

A rag-paper mill using a size con- 
taining casein has had its systems en- 
tirely free of slime since using the 
chemical at the rate of about 114 oz. 
per ton of pulp. About once a week 
the mill adds a shot of a mercurial 
bactericide which it believes prevents 
the possibility of acclimation of the 
bacteria to the chemical. 

A manufacturer of light-weight 
carbonate-filled magazine paper ob- 
tained very good results with 1 part of 
the chemical per 12,500 parts (dry 
weight) of a starch slurry. The cor- 
bonate filler is added to this slurry be- 
fore addition to the beater. Using no 
size or alum, pH on the machine is 
about 8.0. This particular plant had 
been having considerable difficulty 
with slime and had found the chlor- 
phenates and mercurials only moder- 
ately effective in its control. 


Pulp Preservation 


A paper mill engaged in a research 
program with semichemical pulp, re- 
quiring its pteservation over a long 
period for processing. It added a so- 
lution of the chemical to the wet-ma- 
chine chest and was able to notice no 
deterioration of the wet laps in storage 
for several months. 


Felt Treatment 


Two Yankee top felts bearing con- 
secutive maker’s number (indicating 
manufacture at the same time) were 
compared. One, untreated, ran 11 
days before removal was necessary; 
the other, treated with a solution sufh- 
cient to apply 3 per cent on the weight 
of the felt, dried against the dryer, af- 
tertreated with vinegar, and dried sim- 
ilarly, ran for 5% weeks. A third 
felt was treated at a shut-down and 





Grams per 100 cc solvent at 25 C. 
AEE ied ws sto che ae nvns 87.90 
Methyl ethyl ketone........ 82.60 
OO eee 60.40 
S. D. No. 30 Alcohol....... 54.70 
ee ee rrr 54.20 
ee eee 43.30 
Ethylene dichloride......... 2.700 
WED Saivbtatte a ¥s0bs 0s 1.69 





NE Lid so hasaaevnaewelwe 1.60 
ETE Ce eae 1.49 
Carbon tetrachloride......... 0.23 
Stoddard solvent............. 0.230 
ea eee 0.130 
Textile spirits (petroleum).... 0.050 
OE eS Sere 0.003 
Water, plus 5% ammonia..... 1.430 
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allowed to dry over the week end. 
Vinegar was applied on Monday morn- 
ing, run a few minutes, and the ma- 
chine then started up. This felt had 
been on the machine for three weeks 
and was still running at the time of 
this report. 

A top felt was treated with a solu- 
tion containing 3 per cent on the 
weight of the felt with about 1 per 
cent of a detergent to increase the 
penetration. This solution was pailed 
onto the felt which was then after- 
treated with a 1 per cent acetic acid 
solution. The felt started up and 
acted like any other felt throughout 
its lifetime. It was on the machine for 
29 days running time and was in good 
condition when removed because of 
mechanical wear at the edges. Another 
felt similarly treated ran 2242 days 
against an average of five days for 
untreated felts which would fall off 
the machine due to bacterial action. 
When removed, the first treated felt 
was analyzed for the chemical and 
found to contain 0.2 per cent which is 
still considered safe since 0.1 per cent 
has proven sufficient to immunize cloth 
against bacterial action. 

A new bottom felt and used top felt 
on a 130-inch, 100-ton board machine 
were treated with a 2 per cent solu- 
tion based on their weight, with 
per cent of the detergent to increase 
penetration. This was pailed onto the 
felts and after absorption an 0.75 per 
cent solution of acetic acid was ap- 
plied. The pH of the treated felts was 
then 5.0. After running five days, the 
old top felt was removed and replaced. 
The two felts on the machine were 
then treated with 1.3 per cent of the 
chemical in solution and aftertreated 
with an 0.6 per cent solution of acetic 
acid. The bottom felt was removed 
after another six days running because 
of mechanical wear, giving a total on 
this felt of eleven days against an aver- 
age of seven to eight days for pre- 
vious untreated ones. Samples of the 
bottom felt and original top felt were 
analyzed and found to contain 0.1 per 
cent of the chemical. 

Woolen felts used for pressing dye- 
ings in the laboratory of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation were treated 
with 1 per cent by weight of the 
chemical and aftertreated with 1% per 
cent acetic acid solution. These were 
placed in service with untreated felts 
and used for ten months. The un- 
treated felts were harsh to feel, matted, 
and full of holes caused by bacterial 
growth. The treated felts were soft, 
open and completely free of bacteria. 


>> Acknowledgmenk is gratefully 
made to General Dyestuff Corporation 
for much of the information contained 
in this paper. 
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Research as a Business 


>>> THE ALCHEMIST was a fore- 
runner of the modern investigator. 
Curiously enough, his struggle to find 
the philosopher’s stone, with which to 
change base metals to gold, was a pre- 
cursor of our atomic age. His calling 
partook of black magic, and yet there 
was certain logic to some of his experi- 
mentation. But the alchemist was a 
solitary and mystic individual who 
surrounded himself with so much se- 
crecy and unintelligible language that 
most of his observations bore no fruit. 

Those days have gone forever. 
Modern industrial research has evolved 
as a system of group study and ac- 
tion—an integrated procedure for de- 
veloping new, better, and cheaper 
processes and products. In short, an 
industrial idea-incubator. 

Research has grown to be a business 
of respectable size and of great profit 
potential. In 1920, there were about 
300 industrial research laboratories in 
the United States, employing 7,000 
scientists and spending $30,000,000 
per year. Today, the expenditure for 
such research, with its important twin 
brother, development, is at the rate of 
$750,000,000 per year or about 0.5 
per cent of the national income. Some 
years ago, the National Association of 
Manufacturers made a survey, and, 
from the 181 reporting companies, 
estimated that the average expenditure 
for industrial research was at the rate 
of 2 per cent on sales. A more recent 
study by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board indicates a figure of 
from 11% to 2 per cent on sales. 

At any rate, sufficient importance 
is attached to the subject that in 1938 
the National Research Council spon- 
sored the formation of the Industrial 
Research Institute. This group is 
composed of selected companies whose 
directories of research are making a 
serious study of the organization and 
conduct of industrial research. One of 
their early investigations related to the 
place of the research director and staff 
in the company’s organization. That 
survey indicated that the majority of 
large companies place research in a top 
position, reporting direct to the presi- 
dent on a co-ordinate basis with other 
functions of the business. A recent 
study by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board shows that in twenty- 
four companies with assets of over 
$20,000,000 each, research generally 
reports to the president; in smaller or- 
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ganizations research may report to an 
intermediate engineering executive. 

However, there may be considerable 
diversity in the internal structure of 
different companies. A large meat 
packer, having a number of separate 
operating divisions, centralizes all re- 
search under a vice president reporting 
direct to the president. A chemical 
company, with ten operating subsidi- 
aries, has research laboratories at the 
various plants to carry on work for 
their respective groups. The central 
laboratory carries on fundamental re- 
search for the whole company and cor- 
relates the entire research program of 
all subsidiaries. The director of this 
laboratory reports to top management. 

One oil company has a president 
who handles line functions such as 
production, transportation and sales; 
a chairman of the board who handles 
staff functions of finance, law, re- 
search and patents. These men report 
to the executive committee, on a co- 
ordinate basis. Several other oil com- 
panies have entirely separate research 
subsidiaries, set up on a parallel basis 
with operating subsidiaries and report- 
ing direct to the president or executive 
committee of the parent company. 
The research company is generally 
nonprofit in character, deriving capital 
from the parent company and operat- 
ing on the sale of its services, usually 
through patents, to the parent com- 
pany and to competitive companies. 

Regardless of its location on the 
organization chart, the research labora- 
tory should have an important part in 
policy making. Its activities can have 
much to do with the company’s suc- 
cess. Consequently, officers and direc- 
tors of the company should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the research 
program. There should be complete 
correlation of the research and de- 
velopment activities throughout the 
company and integration with other 
functions of the business. 

Every crop-raiser knows that a suc- 
cessful harvest requires good seed, fer- 
tile soil and favorable growing condi- 
tions. He understands that there is a 
time factor in securing the crop and 





(*) In part, a talk given before the Chi- 
cago Professional Paper Group, on April 
21, 1947. 


he exercises corresponding patience. 
Industrial research is not substantially 
different. The department needs the 
good seed of creative ideas from think- 
ing people, the fertile soil of under- 
standing and the favorable growing 
conditions of co-operation and co-or- 
dination with other functions of the 
business. Add to this patience and 
competent direction, and there is every 
probability of a successful crop. 

So the research director has become 
an important factor in modern indus- 
try. Ideally, he should have a good 
scientific background and he should 
be a good administrator. The director 
ought to have that rare combination 
of imagination, the understanding of 
scientific investigation and the ability 
to put his results into profitable indus- 
trial use. He should know how to 
build, but slowly, a well-balanced staff 
of men to carry on studies applicable 
to the company’s business. He should 
see that proper facilities and equip- 
ment are provided for carrying on such 
studies, starting perhaps in a modest 
way to prove the merits of his depart- 
ment on some fairly immediate prob- 
lems and then building accordingly. 

The location of the research labora- 
tory is of considerable importance. If 
engaged in basic or fundamental 
studies, it should be near the principal 
office or policy-making group of the 
company; if concerned with more ap- 
plied research and development, it may 
be placed near the plant concerned. 
In any event, the department should be 
assured of competent and understand- 
ing top direction, with a minimum of 
interference from the day-to-day 
pressing problems of operations and 
sales. Such problems should be han- 
dled by a separate technical group. 

The building, equipment and person- 
nel furnish necessary tools with which 
to solve problems. The selection of 
the problems themselves should be the 
ultimate concern of the director of 
research. He should, however, con- 
sult fully with the other functions of 
the business and should be open to re- 
ceive ideas from any worthy source. 
A recent survey by the director of re- 
search for a large food company in- 
dicates that nearly one-half of these 
problems or projects arise within the 
research department itself; about one- 
sixth each from operations and sales, 
and the remainder from top manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, since the ulti- 
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mate responsibility of any department 
in the business rests with that depart- 
ment head, so the research director 
should be free to take on only those 
research projects which he feels suit- 
able for study. 

In earlier years, individual research 
men generally were allowed to select 
and study their own problems. Today, 
the project system is used widely since 
it permits better definition of the 
scope, manpower, space, equipment and 
financial budget for the department. 
Some companies use a blanket system, 
so arranged as to cover the various 
products, processes or fields of endeav- 
or in which their interests lie. Then, 
under these principal headings, may be 
grouped individual projects bearing on 
some particular phase of the subject. 
Other companies select and assign pro- 
jects, from time to time, independent 
of their relation to any function of the 
business. 


When the program of research study 
has been selected, then direction of the 
projects will be assigned. In a small 
laboratory, the research director will 
probably oversee the whole program, 
but in a large laboratory a certain 
number of projects may be assigned to 
each assistant director. Every project 
should have a leader to whom are at- 
tached the proper number of research 
men to carry on the work. 


Before the research actually begins, 
there should be a thorough study of 
the literature and patents. This will 
show whether anything has been done 
previously along the intended lines. 
The search may lead to suggestions 
and often it will save time and money; 
in fact it may even indicate abandon- 
ment of the project. 


If conditions are still favorable after 
this preliminary search, it may be de- 
sirable to have a brief survey of the 
sales which might result from success- 
ful conclusion of the work—the kind, 
volume, price, possible profit and com- 
petition. While no one can reasonably 
expect to read a crystal ball, yet he 
may see through it and find flaws on 


the other side. 


On completion of the market sur- 
vey, the group leader calls his men 
together and goes over the assembled 
information, has a thorough discus- 
sion and gathers suggestions for the 
conduct of the work. These ideas may 
be drawn up into a written outline of 
intent. No rigid pursuit of the pro- 
gram ought to be required, as the 
worker should be permitted consider- 
able latitude for the exercise of his in- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity. Fre- 
quent contact with his associates and 
group leader will suggest new ideas and 
consequent additional direction of the 
research. At least once a month, the 


group leader should call his men to- 
gether for review of the whole project 
and for further programming. 

On such occasions, each research 
worker should present a brief written 
report of his activities; from these 
reports the group leader furnishes a 
written report on the whole project. 
Finally, the director of research sub- 
mits a monthly summary report on all 
projects. Preparation of such reports 
is irksome to many men. Yet, such 
statements form an important chrono- 
logical account of progress. They 
have great value in bringing out the 
story of accomplishment. By means 
of these reports most technical men 
will learn to express themselves in plain 
English, minus unnecessary technical 
jargon; important conclusions will be 
stressed and presented for action. 

Another necessary preliminary to re- 
port writing is the properly-kept note- 


book. There is no substitute for clear- * 


ly recorded, dated and notarized data. 
To omit such information is to invite 
the possibility of future disaster, par- 
ticularly in patent matters. Because 
of his close association with the re- 
search department, the patent attorney 
should satisfy himself that all records 
are in proper condition, that novel 
ideas are gleaned out and made the 
subject of patent applications. 


The company should have general, 
but co-ordinated, policies for handling 
patents, placing the responsibility un- 
der one man competent to judge of, 
and to follow through with, worthy 
ideas. Research men should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with these and other 
policies of the company. Such men 
increase in value as they know plans 
and problems of the company; for they 
feel then that they have a substantial 
part in making the organization ope- 
rate profitably and in building public 
good will. 

In the early stage of existence, the 
research department would do well to 
accept relatively short-term projects, 
offering possibility of good return. 
The accounting department should as- 
sist by setting up a system of accumu- 
lating the costs of operating the de- 
partment—adequate, but not so elabo- 
rate as to put unnecessary paper work 
on the technical man. Equally im- 
portant, the accounting department 
should devise fiscal records of savings 
effected by research through improved 
processes or products. 


The evaluation of the results of re- 
search is a difficult business. Yet in 
many companies, and especially those 
with new research departments, it is 
important to show whether research is 
profitable. ‘The subject must be ap- 
proached with proper caution and 
without claiming undue credit. Where- 
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as the ideas may originate and develop 
within the research department, ob- 
viously production, sales and other 
functions of the business are essential 
in creating the profits. 

One corporation employs an Index 
of Return, consisting of—the saving 
of material or labor on existing prod- 
ucts, for a period of one year; 3 per 
cent of the total net sales of new 
products, over a period of three years, 
providing this amount is not in excess 
of the actual net profits realized; 3 
per cent of the net sales on an im- 
proved product for a period of one 
year, provided this amount does not 
exceed the net profits on the product 
for that period. Using the foregoing 
basis, typical examples are as follows: 
on one relatively minor process im- 
provement, the return was at the rate 
of $10 for each dollar expended on 
research. On a saving in the manu- 
facture of a certain product, the re- 
turn was at the rate of about $12 for 
each dollar expended on research. 


In another company, the net return 
on all standard products of the com- 
pany is compared with the return from 
products originating in research. The 
increased profit on research products 
is divided by the money spent on re- 
search. Using this basis on a typical 
year’s sales, the return was at the rate 
of about $12 profit for each dollar ex- 
pended on research. 

Another large company stated that 
its research was returning to the stock- 
holders $15.40 for every dollar spent. 
This amount was composed of $3.70 
for savings in royalties which would 
otherwise have been paid to outside 
groups; $9.60 for profits realized 
through process and products improve- 
ment; and $2.10 for profits from new 
products. The significance of these 
research returns is appreciated on con- 
sidering the fact that a company is 
thought to be prosperous if it shows 
profits of 30 cents for each dollar ex- 
pended in producing those profits. 

All of the foregoing companies have 
4A rating, undoubtedly due in part to 
their research activities. It must not 
be assumed that they are typical of 
all industrial research, because there are 
similar examples of failure. Nor must 
it be forgotten that in predicting the 
results of research the law of dimin- 
ishing return holds good, otherwise 
there would be only a celestial limit on 
research expenditures. 

And so in looking back over the 
record, no one seems to have found the 
philosopher’s stone. Yet, with all of 
his faults, it is clear that the alchemist 
deserves considerable praige for pioneer- 
ing a system of investigation which 
today is turning base materials into 
gold. 
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The Scrubbing of Sulphate Recovery 
Furnace Stack Gases 


>>» ONE OF THE MAJOR prob- 
lembs of the sulphate pulp industry 
has been the economical recovery of 
the heat and chemicals lost in the stack 
gases from the recovery furnace. Al- 
though Cottrell or electrostatic pre- 
cipitators have been operated success- 
fully for many years to remove salt 
cake fume from these waste gases, 
prior to the war only a few mills had 
felt the investment in these relatively 
expensive installations could be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of economics. 
Unquestionably, the precipitators have 
been successful in reducing the fume 
nuisance from kraft mills but the pres- 
sure of general public opinion has not 
yet forced the industry to eliminate it 
in most cases. Perhaps that will be an 
important factor in the future. 

The recent shortage and high prices 
of salt cake and suitable substitutes 
have again focused the attention of 
pulp. mills upon the possibilities for 
recovering the salt cake in the recov- 
ery furnace stack gases, and any rea- 
sonable method for reducing the pulp 
mill consumption of salt cake by a 
suitable recovery system may be justi- 
fied. This reduction possibly may 
amount to one-third to one-half of 
the total salt cake make-up. 

It was decided, therefore, to make 
an investigation based on a straight- 
forward chemical engineering ap- 
proach to the problem of the recovery 
of sodium salts from the sulphate re- 
covery furnace stack gas. The total 
flow and analysis of gas leaving the 
recovery furnace were to be deter- 
mined, and a suitable pilot plant to 
treat a portion of the gas was to be 
designed and tested. It was felt that 
this approach—the direct recovery of 
the chemicals in the gas—would be 
surer of success than any attempts to 
prevent or reduce losses of fume from 
the furnace. In addition, this phase 
of the problem could be studied with- 
out affecting furnace operation or in- 
terfering with normal processes al- 
ready established. 

Because of the fact that much of 
the sulphur-containing gases leaving 
the recovery furnace had been meas- 
ured as sulphur dioxide by previous 
investigators at the Thilmany mill, 
it was decided that wet-scrubbing of 
the gas would be the best approach to 
the recovery of the sodium salt fume 
and the sulphur gases in the same op- 
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A Pilot Plant Study of the 
Pease-Anthony Scrubber and 
the Venturi-Scrubber 





eration. Consequently, two author- 
ities in the field of scrubbing, A. W. 
Anthony, Jr., of the Pease-Anthony 
Equipment Company, and Dr. H. F. 
Johnstone, professor of chemical en- 


» gineering at the University of Illinois, 


were consulted on the possibilities of 
the application of the Pease-Anthony 
Scrubber. The history of their ex- 
perience in the field of scrubbing and 
a description of their theories and 
scrubber designs have been reviewed by 
Kleinschmidt and Anthony (1). 

As a result of these consultations, 
the Thilmany Pulp & Paper Company 
entered into an agreement with the 
Pease-Anthony Equipment Company 
for assistance on a study of the appli- 
cation of wet-scrubbers for the recla- 
mation of the waste chemicals 
in sulphate recovery furnace stack 
gas. A summary of these investiga- 
tions and the historical background of 
a new apparatus—the Venturi-Scrub- 
ber—which was discovered, have been 
given by Collins, Seaborne, and 
Anthony (2). 

The first equipment to be erected 
was a conventional Pease-Anthony 
cyclonic-spray tower, designed to han- 
dle approximately 2,700 cfm of stack 
gas’ for optimum scrubbing. This 
pilot plant was slightly smaller than 
one-fifteenth full scale. As the unit 
was assembled from used equipment, 
it was necessary to utilize tanks, 
pumps, motors, and a fan already on 
hand rather than purchase new equip- 
ment for the specific job. As the 
pumps and fan were not operating 
within the efficient range for which 
they were designed, their power con- 
sumption for a given performance was 
not truly indicative of equipment 
which ordinarily would be purchased 
for such a project, and, for that reason, 
any data given coneerning them would 
be meaningless. 

Approximately 6.7 per cent of the 
total gases leaving the induced draft 
fan installed after the disc evaporators 
on the sulphate recovery furnace, were 
drawn into an elbow which was turned 


upstream in the main stack duct. The 
induced draft fan on the 140-ton B 
and W-Tomlinson furnace delivers 
approximately 40,000 to 45,000 cfm 
of stack gas (300 Fahr. dry bulb tem- 
perature and 1 inch of water vacuum) 
to the main duct where the gas has 
an average velocity of approximately 
30 fps. The average velocity of the 
gas in the intake duct of the pilot 
plant at 2,700 cfm was approximately 
12 fps. 

The gas then passed into the Pease- 
Anthony Scrubber where approxi- 
mately 40 gpm of cold water or hot 
recirculated fume solution were 
sprayed from nozzles mounted in a 
manifold in the center of the scrub- 
ber. The Spraco XPJ-050-5 nozzles 
(0.050-inch id. opening) produced 
finely atomized droplets when the 
liquor was sprayed at 150 pounds psi 
pressure and the rotation of the gas 
in the chamber, due to its tangential 
entrance, generated centrifugal force 
which caused the spray droplets to 
travel outward through the gas to the 
walls of the chamber. The radial mo- 
tion of the water droplets across the 
gas stream caused them to collide with 
some of the dust ‘particles and carried 
them to the wall from which they 
were washed down and were discharged 
from the bottom of the scrubber. A 
schematic view of the Pease-Anthony 
Scrubber and its principle of operation 
is shown in Figure 1. 

The scrubbed and saturated gases 
continued their cyclonic motion about 
the axis of the scrubber and threw out 
the entrainment of spray droplets. 
They then passed out of the top of the 
scrubber through a scroll-shaped exit 
called a “pressure regain outlet” (not 
shown in Figure 1). The purpose of 
the pressure regain outlet is to convert 
part of the energy of the spinning gas 
in the scrubber back into velocity 
pressure in the exit duct. 

The exit gases from the scrubber 
then passed through a straight run of 
ductwork properly equipped with an 
orifice for measuring the volume of 
exit gas. After the orifice, the gas 
passed through a control damper into 
the fan and was then returned to the 
main stack duct, downstream with re- 
spect to the gas intake for the pilot 
plant. 

The scrubbing liquor was pumped 
from the fresh water supply, or the 
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storage tank for recirculated fume 
solution, through Cuno filters and 
then to the spray manifold of the 
scrubber, equipped with 52 spray noz- 
zles pointing in the direction of spin 
of the gas. The liquor draining out 
the bottom of the scrubber was 
pumped to the sewer or back to the 
storage tank. It was found the best 
practice to use a self-priming pump 
to remove the liquor from the bottom 
of the scrubber. Whenever it was 
desired to measure the amount of 
liquor leaving the scrubber, the return 
liquor was run into a calibrated barrel 
and the time required to fill it was 
noted. 

In the first four runs made, the gas 
flow through the system was measured 
by a gas orifice in the duct before the 
scrubber. It was found later more 
simple and accurate to measure the 
exit saturated gas and this was done 
in the balance of the experiments. 


The Cuno filters (0.015-inch spac- 
ings, stainless steel cartridges) were 
found to be adequate for use on re- 
circulated liquor containing consider- 
able scale and dirt. There was, how- 
ever, considerable plugging of the noz- 
zles which resulted in a variation in 
the quantity of liquor sprayed and the 
degree of atomization produced by 
nozzles partially plugged. However, 
this was due to scale in the system 
between the filters and the spray mani- 
fold, and frequent cleaning of the noz- 
zles was necessary. The fact that the 


‘scrubber was not operated continu- 


ously also probably increased the 
amount of scale formed. Had the spray 
manifold, connecting pipes, and noz- 
cles been made of stainless steel, it is 
believed this condition would not have 
been as troublesome. 


After the tests on the conventional 
Pease-Anthony Scrubber, the equip- 
ment was changed to incorporate a 
Venturi Atomizer and a delay cham- 
ber before the P-A Scrubber in order 
to test the validity of the “diffusion 
theory.” The various theories of scrub- 
bing together with a summary of the 
new “diffusion theory” have been given 
by Collins, Seaborne, and Anthony 
(2), and the reader is referred to that 
article for a complete discussion of 
the ideas involved. 


The first Venturi Atomizer was 
designed with a 4-inch i.d. throat for 
handling approximately 1,500 cfm of 
stack gas. Since it was at first thought 
that a prolonged contact between the 
water droplets and the fume particles 
would be needed, it was decided to 
install a vertical tower, called the re- 
tention tower, with a center baffle so 
that.the gas would go up one side and 
down the other before entering the 
duct leading to the P-A Scrubber. 


The 4-inch venturi throat operated and the Venturi Atomizer connected 
as anticipated, and it was decided to _— directly to the P-A Scrubber, it was 
increase the throat size to 53% inches found that the Venturi Atomizer by 
id. so that it would be possible to itself gave the same remarkable ef- 
handle 2,500 to 3,000 cfm of gas ficiency in removing the sulphate fur- 
through it. nace fume. The spray nozzles in the 
P-A Scrubber were disconnected and 
the shell of the scrubber was used as 
a dry cyclone to remove the water 
droplets in the gas stream after it had 
passed through the Venturi Atomizer. 


The Venturi Atomizer consisted of 
a venturi of conventional design to- 
gether with six, radially spread \%- 
inch standard pipe nipples welded into 
the throat flush with the inside wall. ugh 
The gas was drawn through this throat This combination was then labeled the 
at high velocity and scrubbing liquor “Venturi-Scrubber.” 
injected at low pressure into the gas Figure 2 shows the Venturi Atom- 
stream through the pipes was atomized _izer with the liquor feed lines leading 
by the energy of the gas. Although into the throat. In Figure 3 is shown 
the liquid fed into the venturi was the arrangement of the pilot plant 


apparently atomized, it was mostly when the combination consisted of the 
thrown out by the time the gas reached Venturi Atomizer, the retention tower, 
the retention tower. Consequently, and the conventional Pease-Anthony 
when the retention tower was removed Scrubber. 
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METHODS OF SAMPLING, 
ANALYSIS, AND CALCULATION 


For this investigation, the prime 
requisites of the methods of sampling, 
analysis, and calculation were that 
they be as accurate as possible, with 
due consideration given to all the vari- 
ables involved, and simple so that ordi- 
nary laboratory personnel could assist 
in all phases of the work. For that 
reason several known methods had to 
be combined and modified for the pur- 
poses of this study. 

In determining the efficiencies of the 
scrubbers as dust collectors, it was de- 
cided that correct sampling of the gas 
before and after treatment would give 
a true picture of the scrubber action 
and an analysis of scrubbing liquid to 
determine its dust pickup would be 
superfluous during these experiments. 
In the first analysis, the point of great- 
est importance was the amount of 
chemical washed from the gases by the 
scrubbing liquid because that quantity 
of chemical would be the economic 
justification for installation of a scrub- 
ber. It was believed, however, that 
small differences in sodium content 
could be determined more accurately 
by analyzing the inlet and exit gases 
than by any measurements on a large 
volume of scrubbing liquor. For that 
reason, the former procedure was 
chosen as the basis for calculating the 
efficiency of the scrubber. In any 
event, it would be necessary to know 
the dust concentration of either the 
inlet or exit gas to the scrubber to 
calculate a scrubbing efficiency based 
partly on the liquor pickup of fume. 


After considering various methods 
of dust sampling, the decision was 
made to use the following modification 
of the “balanced” sampling tube in 
conjunction with a portion of the Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Company’s suggested 
apparatus for stack gas analysis (3). 

The sampling tubes used in this in- 
vestigation were made of ordinary pipe 
fittings and the sampling tips were 
drilled to given sizes and ground to 
sharp edges. The sampling tips used 
were '/,-in. i.d. for gases at high veloc- 
ity and %-in. id. for gases at low 
velocity, and the sampling tubes were 
made of fittings a pipe size larger in 
each case; i.e., ¥-in. and '-in. pipe 
fittings. In use, the sampling tube 
was inserted in the dust so that the 
tip was in the center and turned up- 
stream with respect to the direction 
of gas flow. The assumption was made 
that sampling in the center of this 
small duct would collect a sufficiently 
accurate sample for determining the 
dust removal efficiency. 

In order to use this sampling tube 
as a “balanced” tube, a sensitive man- 
ometer was connected between a static 
pressure connection in the wall of the 
duct and a “t” connection on the sam- 
pling tube where it comes out of the 
duct. As the static connection on the 
sampling tube used in these tests was 
not at the sampling tip, it was neces- 
sary to calibrate the sampling tubes 
by comparing the average velocity of 
air through the sampling tip, as meas- 
ured volumetrically by a gas meter, 
against the true air velocity measure- 
ment at that point in the gas stream 


Fig. 2—Venturi Atomizer with liquor feed lines leading into the throat 





as determined by a standard Pitot tube. 

In making these calibrations, the 
calculated Reynolds Numbers were 
found to be in the range 2360 to 
9800 for the %4-in. i.d. sampling tip 
and 4180 to 12,350 for the %-in. i.d. 
sampling tip. These Reynolds Num- 
bers are quite low and according to 
data shown by Walker, Lewis, Mc- 
Adams, and Gilliland (4, p. 54) they 
correspond to ratios of average veloc- 
ity in the sampling tip to maximum 
velocity in the sampling tip of 50 to 
80 per cent, after the normal velocity 
distribution has occurred. These ratios 
of average to maximum velocity in 
the sampling tip are not much less 
than the value which would be found 
at the static connections on the sam- 
pling tubes. 

The calibration over the mentioned 
ranges of Reynolds Numbers showed 
that a zero reading on the manometer 
corresponded roughly to an average 
velocity of air through the sampling 
tip of approximately 85 per cent of 
the actual velocity of air in the duct 
at the sampling point. Air was then 
drawn through the sampling tube at 
a rate necessary to give a negative dif- 
ferential reading on the manometer 
and it was found that the sampling 
rate was approximately 100 per cent 
of the gas velocity when a negative 
differential value was reached that was 
calculated on the following basis: 


85 VA 

—_ = or B= 1.38 A 

100 VB 
where A= in. w.g. manometer read- 
ing when the sampling tube is used 
as a Pitot tube, and B = in. w.g. total 
manometer reading the sampling tube 
would have to give when used as a Pitot 
tube in order for an average sampling 
velocity, which would give a zero 
reading on the differential manometer, 
to be equivalent to 100 per cent of 
the velocity of the gas in the duct at 
the sampling point. Then B— A= 
the negative manometer reading needed 
to indicate the correct sampling 
velocity. 





By maintaining the sampling tube 
differential manometer reading between 
zero and the appropriate calculated 
negative value (B— A), it was pos- 
sible to say that the rate of sampling 
was between 85 and 100 per cent of 
the velocity of the gas at the sampling 
point. The use of the calibrated “bal- 
anced” sampling tube is probably no 
more subject to error than the more 
complicated sampling methods used in 
the past. In addition, due to the fine- 
ness of the fume which already had 
been scrubbed in the disc evaporators, 
it was felt that slight variations in 
sampling velocity relative to gas ve- 
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locity would not cause very large 
errors. 

In determining the sodium content 
of the gas, the gas was drawn through 
the sampling tube with the balancing 
manometer between zero and the de- 
sired negative reading and was then 
passed through a water-cooled con- 
denser fitted with a trap bottle. Leav- 
ing the condensate trap bottle, the 
gases were bubbled through a moisten- 
ing bottle partly filled with water and 
then passed through the fume collec- 
tor. The fume collector consisted of a 
Gooch crucible, packed with wet cot- 
ton, forced onto a stopper on the end 
of a glass tube leading into the fume 
catcher bottle. The residual fume in 
the gases was caught on the wet cotton 
and the cleaned gas then passed 
through a Sprague No. 1A test meter 
by which the gas volume, tempera- 
ture, and pressure at the meter were 
measured. A vacuum to pull the gases 
through the sampling train was ap- 
plied on the outlet side of the Sprague 
meter by means of a Penberthy ejector 
operating on compressed air. The 
arrangement of apparatus used is pic- 
tured in Figure 4. 

When an additional moistening bot- 
tle was inserted between the fume 
catcher bottle and the gas meter dur- 
ing a run, no sodium could be de- 
tected in it, showing that none of the 
fume was getting through the fume 
catcher. The clear gas after the fume 
catcher also failed to show the Tyn- 
dall beam effect which, if present, 
would indicate less than 100 per cent 
removal of fume. 


During a test run of the scrubber, 
the inlet and exit gases were sampled 
simultaneously. The sampling points 
were chosen, when possible, where 
there would be the least interference 
from elbows, orifices, etc., in the 
duct. The sampling rate was main- 
tained at the desired value and at reg- 
ular intervals pressure and wet and 
dry bulb temperature readings of the 
gases in the duct as well as the gas 
going through the meter were taken. 

At the termination of a test run, 
the total volume of condensate col- 
lected in the trap, moistening bottle, 
and fume catcher bottle was meas- 
ured. The sampling tube, condenser, 
moistening bottle, and fume catcher 
bottle together with connecting hoses 
were washed out with hot distilled 
water several times. The cotton in 
the fume catcher was extracted thor- 
oughly with boiling water and squeezed 
out between washings. The total wash- 
ings, condensate, and the water orig- 
inally in the moistening bottle (usually 
1 liter) were then made up to a final 
volume of 2 liters for analysis. 


As the emphasis during this investi- 





Fig. 3—Pilot plant when consisting of the Venturi Atomizer, the retention tower, and 
the conventional Pease-Anthony Scrubber 


gation was placed on the determina- 
tion of the sodium removal efficiency 
of the scrubbers rather than a sulphur 
balance, the zinc uranyl acetate method 
for the direct determination of sodium 
was used. The extensive literature on 
this method has been reviewed by Col- 
lins (5) and for this work the follow- 
ing modification of TAPPI method 
T623 m-44 was used. 


Determination of Sodium in 
Sulphate Recovery Furnace 
Fume Sample with Zinc 
Uranyl Acetate Reagent 


A. Preparation of sample—The so- 
lution of the fume sample is 2000 ml. 
For determination of the total sodium 
content of the sample take 500 ml. 
of solution and acidify with hydro- 
chloric acid using alcoholic methyl red 
indicator which contains no sodium. 
The solution is then made alkaline 
with ammonia and 10 ml. of saturated 
ammonium carbonate solution are then 
added. The solution in a beaker is 
placed in the oven over night without 
a cover at 105 C. and allowed to evap- 
orate to approximately one-third of its 
original volume. This precipitates the 
calcium iron, aluminum, etc., in the 
sample and drives off the excess am- 
monia. The solution is then filtered 
and made up to its original volume. 
This solution should be approximately 
neutral for sodium analysis. 


B. Preparation of zinc uranyl ace- 
tate reagent—Mix 

50 g. of C.P. uranyl acetate (2 H2O) 
140 g. of C.P. zinc acetate (2 H2O) 
530 ml. of distilled water 

14 ml. of C.P. glacial acetic acid 
and warm on a hot plate to dissolve 
the salts. Pour the solution into a 
Pyrex bottle containing an excess of 
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sodium zinc uranyl acetate salt for sat- 
urating the solution. Shake the so- 
lution and allow it to stand 24 hours 
before using it. The solution should 
be stored in a dark place to prevent 
decomposition which occurs over a 
period of time and the reagent should 
be filtered before use. 


C. Preparation of alcoholic wash 
reagent—C.P. ethyl alcohol (95 per 
cent) is saturated with the sodium 
zinc uranyl acetate salt and immedi- 
ately before use is filtered. 


D. Method of analysis for sodium 
—As a preliminary test, pipette 10 
ml. of the prepared sample into a 
small beaker and evaporate it to dry- 
ness in the oven. Dissolve the residue 
in 1 ml. of distilled water and add 
15 ml. of the freshly filtered zinc 
uranyl acetate reagent. Stir the mix- 
ture for a minute or two and set the 
sample aside overnight under a cover 
to prevent evaporation. Then filter 
the sample by suction through a 
weighed, fritted-glass crucible (Pyrex 
Fine) and transfer the precipitate 
completely to the crucible by wash- 
ing the beaker five times with 2 ml. 
portions of the filtered reagent fol- 
lowed by four washings with 2 ml. 
portions of freshly filtered alcohol 
saturated with the sodium salt. An- 
other wash of alcohol is used to rinse 
down the sides of the crucible. After 
the alcohol is removed from the pre- 
cipitate it is then washed twice with 
C.P. acetone and air is aspirated 
through the crucible for a few minutes 
to remove the acetone. The bottom 
edge of the crucible is then wiped dry 
and the crucible and precipitate are 
dried in the oven for at least half hour 
at 105 C. After cooling, the sodium 
is determined by weighing. 
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Weight of precipitate 0.01495 = 
grams of sodium in the 10 ml. sample. 

After this preliminary test, the 
sodium solution to reagent ratios for 
more accurate analysis should be ad- 
justed so that there are approximately 
0.006 grams of sodium (at least within 
the range 0.004 to 0.008 grams) per 
1 ml. of redissolved sample per 15 ml. 
of zinc uranyl acetate reagent. In 
case a large sample must be evaporated 
to get 0.006 grams of sodium, it is 
preferred to redissolve the dried sam- 
ple in a small amount of water and 
filter it with adequate washing before 
re-evaporating it and dissolving for the 
final’ sodium analysis. 


Caution — Uranium compounds 
should be handled very carefully as 
they are poisonous when tgken internt 
ally. The precipitate washing is carried 
out most advantageously with 2 ml. 
pipettes equipped with rubber bulbs 
to draw the solutions into them. T his 
prevents the analyst’s mouth coming 
in contact with the pipettes. 


In order to determine the composi- 
tion of the solution of the fume sam- 
ples collected in these experiments, the 
assumption was made that besides 
inerts such as carbon, iron oxide, etc., 
the solutions consisted of sodium bi- 
carbonate, sodium sulphate, free sul- 
phur, sodium sulphite, and sodium 
thiosulphate. The pH of the fume 
solutions before the scrubber were 
found to be approximately 8.0 to 9.0 
due to carbonation of the sodium car- 
bonate in the dust by the carbon di- 
oxide in the flue gases. A qualitative 
test with lead acetate and silver nitrate 
solutions showed that there was little 
or no sulphide sulphur in the fume 
solution at that pH. In order to re- 
duce oxidation of the sodium sulphite 
in the solution, the samples were 
checked for that constituent the day 
the samples were taken. In making 
the analysis for sulphite in the pres- 
ence of thiosulphate, the sulphite was 
precipitated with strontium chloride 
instead of the ordinary method of 
using barium chloride. Although 
strontium chloride has not been used 
widely for this particular separation in 
analytical chemistry, it is a very good 
method as the strontium sulphite is 
approximately one-sixth as soluble as 
barium sulphite and in addition the 
strontium thiosulphate is one hundred 
twenty-five times as soluble as the 
barium thiosulphate. This procedure 
has been recommended by Schmitt (6) 
for several years and in the literature 
is mentioned by Kurtenacker (7). In 
addition to the direct sodium deter- 
mination run on each test sample, a 
few analyses of the other constituents 
of the fume have been made by the 
following methods. 


Miscellaneous Analytical Tests 
for Fume Sample 


A. Total sulphur—A sample is 
treated by carefully shaking in sodium 
peroxide to oxidize all the sulphur in 
it to the sulphate. The sample is then 
boiled, acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and then treated with ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate solution and 
boiled to precipitate calcium, iron, 
aluminum, etc. After the solution is 
filtered, the sulphate is then precipi- 
tated with barium chloride in the usual 
manner. 


B. Sulphate sulphur—A sample is 
acidified with hydrocloric acid and 
boiled to drive off sulphite sulphur. 
The sample is treated with ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate to precipi- 
tate calcium, iron, etc., and filtered 
before the sulphate sulphur is deter- 
mined by precipitation with barium 


chloride. 


C. Sulphite and thiosulphate sul- 
phur—The sulphite sulphur and thio- 
sulphate sulphur are determined by ti- 
trating a sample with iodine solution 
using starch indicator. The -sulphite 
sulphur is then precipitated from 
another sample by addition of stronti- 
um chloride and, after the precipitate 
is filtered off, the filtrate is titrated for 
thiosulphate sulphur with iodine by 
the usual method. 


In addition to the solids caught by 
the fume catcher, there is a consider- 
able amount of sulphur-containing 
gases which pass through the sampling 
apparatus. These gases are sulphur di- 
oxide, hydrogen sulphide, and possibly 
methyl mercaptan and dimethyl sul- 
phide. 

When, during these experiments, it 
was found necessary to determine the 
sulphur gases in the stack gas, the as- 
sumption was made that these gases 
were sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide and that any mercaptan would 
be measured and considered as hydro- 
gen sulphide. A very simple procedure 
for the determination of these gases in 
a mixture has been described by Kur- 
tenacker (7, p. 104) and was also sug- 
gested by Doumani, Deery, and Brad- 
ley (8). A slightly modified pro- 
cedure similar to that given by Kur- 
tenacker was adopted for this investi- 
gation, and was used in conjunction 
with the sampling apparatus for fume 
already described. It was asumed that 
no reaction occurred in the sampling 
train up through the fume catcher be- 
tween hydrogen sulphide and sulphur 
dioxide. This is not exactly correct 
as these two gases react in the presence 
of moisture to give free sulphur except 
when alkali is present. If necessary, 
this correction can be calculated. The 





presence of free sulphur in the fume 
catcher sample indicates this reaction 
has taken place to a slight extent prior 
to that point, either in the duct or 
the sampling apparatus. 


Method of Measuring Hydrogen 
Sulphide and Sulphur Dioxide 
in Stack Gas 


Between the fume catcher bottle 
and the gas meter in the sampling 
train, insert in series two absorption 
flasks, equipped with bubblers, each 
containing a liter of solution, 0.05-N 
with respect to iodine and containing 
62.5 grams of potassium iodide per li- 
ter. Following the iodine-filled flasks 
is attached another absorption flask 
containing a liter of 0.05-N sodium 
thiosulphate solution. The potassium 
iodide has been found necessary to 
reduce the carry-over of iodine vapor 
into the thiosulphate-filled trap bottle 
and in addition the thiosulphate trap 
absorbs acid, which is produced by 
the reaction of iodine with the gases, 
that is lost from the absorption bottles 
filled with iodine. The gas meter is 
attached following the thiosulphate 
trap bottle. The reason for absorbing 
these gases after the fume catcher bot- 
tle is that sodium carbonate, sodium 
thiosulphate, and sodium  sulphite 
trappped in the fume catcher would 
cause an error in the determination of 
these gases. The reactions taking place 
are 


H.S + I. >S + 2HI 
SO. + Ip + 2H,O > 2HI + He SO, 


The gases are drawn through the 
absorption bottles and the sampling is 
discontinued just before completely 
exhausting the iodine solution in the 
first bottle. The iodine and thiosul- 
phate solutions are then combined, and 
the one in excess is titrated with a fur- 
ther quantity of the other, using starch 
indicator. The solution is then made 
colorless by an extra drop of thiosul- 
phate solution and is titrated with 
standard sodium hydroxide solution 
using mixed indicator* to determine 
the amount of acid released by the 
gases. 





(*) The mixed indicator is prepared 
according to directions given by Welcher 
(9, p. 176) by mixing equal volumes of 
0.2 per cent alcoholic methyl red and 
0.5 per cent alcoholic methylene blue 
solutions. This indicator should be stored 
in a dark bottle to prevent deterioration. 

Indicator colors: Acid—red violet; 
Alkaline—green; End point at pH 5.4— 
dirty blue. 

Note: Carbon monoxide has no effect 
on this determination, but it should be 
kept in mind that methyl mercaptan has 
the following reaction: 


2CHsSH + Is ->(CHs)sSe + 2HI 
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One of the most important quanti- 
ties measured during these tests was 
the volume of gas treated in the scrub- 
ber. As the use of a Pitot tube for 
measuring gas flows requires repeated 
traverses of the duct which are time- 
consuming, it was necessary to use an 
orifice to facilitate determinations of 
gas flows. For the first four tests made 
in this investigation an orifice was 
used on the hot, unsaturated gas be- 
fore the scrubber. However, the sim- 
plicity of measuring the saturated exit 
gases was quickly recognized and the 
orifice was changed to the exit duct 


of the scrubber. 

The orifice was designed according 
to data given in the Chemical Engi- 
neers Handbook (10). Preliminary 
calculation indicated that all the 
Reynolds Numbers for the gas flows 
would exceed 10,000 and this was con- 
firmed by final calculations which 
placed all the Reynolds Numbers val- 
ues for these tests in the range of 50.- 
000 to 500,000 (10, p. 700). The ori- 
fice used was not calibrated but was 
assumed to be correct under the con- 
ditions existing during the experiments. 

During the tests the measurements 
of wet bulb temperatures of the gases 
were found to be subject to consider- 
able error. It is very important that 
the wet bulb temperature of the gas 
be measured as accurately as possible 
as the specific gravity of the gas is cal- 
culated from that value. Originally, 
a small holder with a cup for contain- 
ing the water for moistening the wick 
on the wet bulb thermometer was used. 
Calculations later showed that using 
this thermometer holder to measure the 
wet bulb temperature gave an error of 
as high as 30 per cent (in most cases 
a positive error) in the calculated gas 
volume entering the scrubbing system. 
In the case of the scrubbed exit gases 
the error involved in wet bulb tem- 
perature measurement was negligible, 
as the gases were saturated or practi- 
cally so. 





Fig. 4—(A) Connection to vacuum pump, (B) Sprague No. 1-A dry test meter, (C) “Fume 
Catcher” (Gooch crucible packed with wet cotton), (D) Moistening bottle filled with 
water, (E) “Balanced” sampling tube, (F) Condenser, (G) Condensate trap, (H) Mano- 
meter used in balancing sampling tube, (1) Connection to static connection on duct 


As it was realized that the small wet 
bulb thermometer holder was giving 
too high a reading due to radiation of 
heat from the metal near the bulb 
among other factors, a larger holder 
was devised so that the metal would be 
further away from the thermometer 
bulb. The holder was designed to 
screw into a 1-in. pipe welded into the 
duct. 

Based on wet bulb temperature mea- 
surements made using this thermome- 
ter holder, the calculated entrance gas 
volumes had a positive error of less 
than 10 per cent. The difficulty in 
measuring the wet bulb temperature 
of the hot, dusty gas entering the 
scrubber was also complicated by the 
pickup of soluble sodium salts in the 
water used for moistening the wick on 
the wet bulb which lowered the vapor 
pressure of the moistening water. In 
the case of the exit, scrubbed gases, 
this difficulty was not observed and the 
measured wet bulb temperature was 
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practically the same as the dry bulb 
temperature since the gases were satu- 
rated or almost so. 

The increased wet bulb temperature 
reading resulting due to the pickup in 
the moistening water of soluble salts 
from dusty gases has been observed by 
Williams and Williams (11) and Wil- 
liams and Schmitt (12). Apparently 
these investigators are the only ones 
who previously have recognized the 
importance of this factor in humidity 
measurements and they have worked 
out corrections using wet bulb mois:- 
ening solutions of various salts. 

In order to obtain a value for the 
wet bulb temperature of hot, dusty 
entrance gas, it was found necessary in 
these experiments to use the volume 
of gas and condensate measured in the 
sampling train for calculating the cor- 
rect wet bulb temperature. For the 
exit gas, the assumption’ was made that 
the gas was saturated and that the cor- 
rect wet bulb reading was the same as 
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the dry bulb temperature. The error 
involved in this assumption for cal- 
culating exit gas volumes was con- 
siderably less than 1 per cent. 

The various liquor flows in the 
scrubbing system were also measured. 
Since during a test run the specific 
gravity of the scrubbing liquor 
changed, it was felt that an orifice me- 
ter on the solution pumped at high 
pressure to the Pease-Anthony Scrub- 
ber would not be accurate and would 
require frequent calibration. To sim- 
plify this measurement, the exif solu- 
tion from the scrubber was measured 
in a calibrated tank by noting the time 
required to fill the tank. From the 
value for humidities (molal) of the 
gas before and after the scrubber to- 
gether with the total gas flow, it was 
possible to calculate the water evapo- 
rated or condensed in the scrubber. 
This water, added for evaporation or 
subtracted for condensation, together 
with the exit solution made up the 
total liquid sprayed through the noz- 
zles. 

The amount of scrubbing liquid in- 
jected into the venturi throat was 
measured by simple orifice meters in- 
stalled on each liquor feed line con- 
nected onto the throat. These meters 
were made of suitable orifices inserted 
in pipe unions with a mercury mano- 
meter connected across the orifice to 
indicate the pressure drop. Since these 
orifices were not standard, they were 
individually calibrated on the scrub- 
bing liquid on which they were used. 
Orifice plates were chosen which gave 
very nearly equal differential mano- 


meter readings for equal liquor flows 
so that any difference in feed lines used 
could be ignored. 


In addition to the calculation of gas 
volume through the orifice on the 
scrubber exit, a number of other cal- 
culations were made. These calcu- 
lations were based on the definitions 
and equations given by Walker, Lewis, 
McAdams, and Gilliland (4). 


The efficiency of the scrubber was 
based on the degree to which it re- 
duced the sodium content of the en- 
trance gas. As humidification or de- 
humidification of the gas was taking 
place during the scrubbing operation 
(also dehumidification in the sampling 
test) it was necessary to determine the 
sodium content of the gas relative to 
some component of the gas which goes 
through the scrubber and also the 
sampling apparatus without being con- 
densed, absorbed, or reacted. Tests of 
the gas before and after the scrubber 
with an Orsat apparatus when it was 
operating on a hot, recirculated solu- 
tion of fume showed that there was no 
detectable amount of carbon dioxide 
absorbed in the scrubbing liquid so it 
was assumed that the sodium removal 
efficiency calculation could be based on 
the volume, at standard conditions, of 
dry gas through the meters on the inlet 
and exit sampling apparatuses. If a 
correction for the moisture in the gas 
metered was not made, the error in 
sodium removal efficiency was approxi- 
mately 1 per cent. 





This article will be continued. Part II will 
appear next month. 
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Standards for Analytical Filter Papers 


>>> STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
for analytical filter papers, previously 
nonexistent for this important item in 
chemical research and analysis, are 
being developed by the Paper Labora- 
tory of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards through a critical evaluation of all 
currently available brands. 


Based on improved testing methods 
perfected at the Bureau, together with 
established procedure for certain basic 
determinations, it is believed the stand- 
ards finally recommended will provide 
a ready means of determining the suit- 
ability of a particular paper for its in- 
tended use. Requirements will be in- 
cluded for the three classes of general 
analytical work involving coarse, me- 
dium, and fine precipitates. 


Analytical filter papers, like many 
other laboratory materials, have an 
importance to science and industry far 
in excess of their dollar value. Many 
industrial processes require quick, ac- 
curate analysis for their control and 
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for determination of rate of flow of 
these depend, in many cases, on the 
speed, retentiveness, and purity of the 
filter paper used in making the anal- 
yses. 

Filter papers have been used and 
bought by brand names, practically as 
a tradition among laboratory workers, 
and preference usually has been given 
to imported papers, most of which 
have come from England, Germany, 
and Sweden. When the war made 
supplies from these sources uncertain, 
American manufacturers began pro- 
duction of grades of analytical papers 
that had not been made in this coun- 
try previously. 

In order to provide data that would 
be useful as a guide to manufacturers 
and users in comparing the quality of 
different papers, as well as to elimi- 
nate dependence on brand names, the 
Bureau undertook an investigation of 
the physical and chemical properties 
of the papers. 

Improved methods were developed 


for determination of rate of flow of 
water through the papers, retention of 
fine. precipitates, and ash contents, as 
well as a method for measuring the 
bursting strength of wet paper. Dens- 
ity, purity of cellulose, and acidity, for 
which definite testing procedures were 
already available, are also important 
determinations. 

The method for rate of flow of 
water is of special interest. Unique in 
that it does not require the use of 
special, complicated apparatus, it pos- 
sesses the advantage of simulating the 
manner in which filtrations are made. 
The filter paper is folded in a cone 
in the usual way, taking care to expel 
air pockets. Instead of placing in a 
funnel, however, the cone is suspended 
freely in a wire loop, thus eliminating 
the variables such as design, angle, 
and stem dimensions of the funnel. It 
was found necessary to prefilter the 
water used in the test, but when this 
was done, highly reproducible results 
were obtained. 
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Solving the Employee-Turnover Problem 


>>P A LEADING PERSONNEL 
problem throughout industry today is 
that of employee turnover. The na- 
tional average, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering the first ten 
months of 1946, is approximately 6.5 
per cent. Five times as many workers 
leave of their own accord in a given 
period as are laid off or discharged. 

Vexatious as this problem is to the 
individual employer, it can be solved 
through tested labor relations meth- 
ods, based on long and varied experi- 
ence during the war years, when turn- 
over and absenteeism were monumen- 
tal difficulties. Fortunately for the 
employer today, there are no abnor- 
malities like manpower controls or 
wage stabilization to warp his approach 
to the problem. The avenues to stable 
employment lead directly to the goal. 
Avenue “A” is the familiar, but some- 
times overlooked, broad highway of 
building better morale. Avenue “B” 
is the selection and recruitment of bet- 
ter-grade employees to fill vacancies 
as fast as these occur. All other ap- 
proaches are only variants of these 
two. 

“Building better morale” is really 
just another way of expressing “‘em- 
ployee contentment on the job.” If 
the quit rate in your plant exceeds that 
of other employers in your area, you 
may safely conclude that morale among 
your workers is unnecessarily low, and 
that steps should be taken immediately 
to correct the situation. Certain of 
these, as will be explained hereafter, 
are generally applicable to any plant. 
Others which may need to be invoked 
may arise out of special conditions — 
such as unpleasant group relations in a 
particular department; a “hard-boiled” 
supervisor or one who plays favorites; 
or misunderstandings in regard to com- 
putation of pay, etc. — must be 
brought to light through special effort 
and separately dealt with. Other things 
being equal, however, every effort to 
improve morale reduces turnover. 


How to Find Out Why 
Employees Quit 


“First get the facts,” is a common- 
sense reminder to the employer whose 
payroll turnover is excessively high. 
Time and money can be spent to no 
avail correcting conditions that mean 
little or nothing to the workers who 
feel dissatisfied.. If employees are re- 
sentful because some rule they deem 
inequitable is being enforced, physical 
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improvements in the plant won’t over- 
come the difficulty. The cheapest and 
best solution is to change or revoke the 
rule. In most cases, the employee who 
wants to leave is “fed up” with some- 
thing. The important thing is to find 
out, and correct, the cause of his griev- 
ance. The best way to do this is 
through the exit interview. 


This simple device won its spurs in 
the earliest days of the war. Before a 
quitting employee receives his final pay 
envelope, he or she is required to re- 
port to the personnel manager or other 
executive who performs that function. 
A friendly conversation follows, dur- 
ing which the interviewer tries to an- 
alyze the reasons for the worker’s dis- 
satisfaction. Here are some of the 
things that exit interviews frequently 
disclose: 

1. Hidden resentment toward the 
company and its policies 

2. The lure of better working con- 
ditions or wages in neighboring fac- 
tories or plants 


3. Discrimination — real or fancied 


— in the awarding of increases, pro-' 


motions or other benefits, or in the as- 
signment of work 


4. Restlessness and a craving for 
change. This condition is extremely 
prevalent today, especially in centers 
where housing and other living condi- 
tions prevent workers from “growing 
roots” in the community 


During the years that they have 
grappled with this problem, the field 
service engineers of the Labor Rela- 
tions Institute have perfected a list 
of questions which are most produc- 
tive in bringing such matters to light. 
They are not to be used in a mechani- 
cal way, but should be asked informal- 
ly and in a friendly manner by the 
interviewer—who should not take 
notes or check off the answers in the 
employee’s presence. The interviewer 
should rely on his memory in filling 
out a complete report after the inter- 
view is over. The questions follow: 


1. What seems to be the trouble? 
. Is it a matter of money? 

. Did you like your job? 

. Was it too hard for you? 

. Did you get along with your 
foreman? 


“ -» YD 
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6. Do you know what you are sac- 
rificing in the way of promotion, ad- 
vancement to a higher rate or other 
advantage by taking this step? 


7. What incentive does your new 


job offer? 


8. Have you any complaints about 
working conditions? 


9. Do other workers in your de- 
partment, or elsewhere in the plant, 
feel the way you do? 


10. What do you think the com- 
pany could do to improve conditions? 


11. What can we do to fix things up 
for you? 


Experience proves that, if conducted 
along such lines, the exit interview 
often results in the worker going back 
to his job, or in remaining with the 
company in some alternative capacity. 
More important still, these questions 
bring to light the major reasons why 
employees are thinking of taking jobs 
with other firms. Once these are 
known, correction is merely a matter 
of treatment. 


The Road to Better . 
Working Conditions 


Here are seven basic factors which 
combine to make working conditions 
“good” in the eyes of employees. In- 
cidentally, all of them are so impor- 
tant individually that it is impossible 
to array them according to any scheme 
of essentiality. They are all “must” 
factors in building morale. 


1. Job security. No worker can feel 
really content, or do his best work, if 
he feels insecure on the job. Fear is 
the greatest breeder of discontent, and 
the fear of losing one’s income—and 
the consequent loss in money to de- 
pendents, and of “face” to the job- 
loser — is the most deep-seated worry 
of all. Next to unemployment, the 
worker’s greatest worry is over losses 
due to lay-offs, illness or other en- 
forced idleness. Hence the value of 
security programs, including sick-leave 
benefits, hospitalization, paid vaca- 
tions during seasonal slow-downs, and 
so forth. 


2. A friendly atmosphere. Many 
employers only think they have suc- 
ceeded in creating the kind of harmony 
that counts. Adherents of the “one 
big family” school, they gaze through 
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rose-colored glasses at the men and 
women who tend the machines and 
staff the front office. “My door is 
always open. Anyone who wishes to 
can always see me personally.” In 
short, the only way to complain is to 
gripe to the Boss—and if Ae hears no 
complaints, then there must be none. 
This viewpoint overlooks the fact that 
employees’ relations with other em- 
ployees are a vital factor in the con- 
tent or discontent of the workers, and 
that “management” usually means the 
people with whom the employees come 
in contact—such as foremen, depart- 
ment heads and other executives be- 
neath the top-management level. The 
sum total of their attitudes determines 
the friendliness of the shop. 


Management cannot order employ- 
ees and sub-executives to be friendly. 
However, it can set a friendly exam- 
ple to daily dealings with employees, 
and by taking advantage of every 
reasonable Opportunity to participate 
in parties, celebrations, outings and 
other similar occasions. 


3. Formalized grievance machinery. 
The sooner a grievance is staged and 
settled, the better for all concerned. 
Hence the value of an automatic, im- 
personal system, in which the foreman 
or supervisor deals directly with the 
worker, but with the latter privileged 
to request an immediate appeal to 
some higher executive. Nothing causes 
worker frustration more than the feel- 
ing, ““No use telling the foreman. He 
won’t do anything about it!”. By ac- 
tual test, foremen like a formalized 
system as well as the workers do; the 
appeal machinery, if rightly handled 
keeps them off the “‘spot.” 

Where formalized grievance ma- 
chinery exists, and is used, many of the 
causes of employee “quits” are elimi- 
nated before they make serious 
trouble. But sometimes it is necessary 
to teach employees how to file a griev- 
ance, and how to use the system to air 
their difficulties. Don’t let your griev- 
ance machinery rust away for lack of 
use; corrosion will cause trouble — 
and cost money— in the end. 


4. Capable supervision. The fore- 
man’s job is growing bigger every day 
in the minds of progressive managers. 
There has been a general ending to the 
steady whittling down of authority 
and privileges which took place in re- 
cent years. The trend is now the other 
way; personnel departments are being 
reduced and decentralized, and the 
foremen in many plants are doing the 
actual hiring and firing and assign- 
ment of work. At the same time, the 
foreman’s human-relations responsibil- 
ities have been recognized and in- 
creased, and he is held accountable in 
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many companies for the consistent 
progress of the employees under merit 
rating and advancement schedules. He 
also participates in cost-reduction and 
productivity bonuses, and gets some of 
the credit when a subérdinate wins an 
award for some money-saving sugges- 
tion. “Holding down” the foremen is 
another way of holding back employ- 
ees, and should be avoided at all times. 


5. Good housekeeping and safety. 
These two go together. A clean, neat, 
orderly plant is a safe and pleasant 
place in which to work. Light, heat, 
ventilation, noise proofing and other 
related conditions should be the best 
obtainable, because cleanliness and 
safety contribute to good employee 
morale. 


6. Rest periods and relief. Cutting 
down the frequency and duration of 
morning and afternoon rest periods, 
and economizing on relief personnel, 
are two of the most conspicuous ways 
of being inconsiderate to employees. In 
plants where production pace is geared 
inevitably to automatic machinery, 
there should be adequate provision for 
relief and relaxation. To proceed in 
any other way is to classify the em- 
ployee himself as a machine—and this 
is the opposite of good industrial rela- 
tions. 


7. Scientific determination of wage 


rates. There is no substitute for such” 


scientific methods as job evaluation, 
merit rating, proper wage incentives 
and other instruments for equitable 
determination of what an employee 
should earn. Following the right sys- 
tems is not enough; the employees 
should understand them as well as the 
experts. The employee who wonders 
if he is fairly paid, and if someone else 
receives more than he for performing 
the same work, is bound to suffer a set- 
back in morale. 


Building for the Future 


So much for the typical employee’s 
attitude about his present status. Let 
us go further, and consider his posi- 
tion in the future. He does—more 
frequently than some “experts” give 
him credit for doing! It may well be 
that giving the workers something to 
work toward will correct the turnover 
situation. 

Employees feel that they are build- 
ing for the future when the following 
conditions obtain: 


1. Length-of-service premiums, in- 
cluding increases based on years of em- 
ployment; awards and gifts in con- 
nection with attaining membership in 
Ten-Year Clubs, Quarter-Century 
Clubs, etc.; vacations geared in length 
to number of years’ service, etc. 


2. In-plant promotion and training. 
Wherever possible, promotion should 
be from within the plant or depart- 
ment, and this policy should be backed 
with adequate training and preparation 
for advancement. Foremen should be 
encouraged to train subordinates to 
“carry on” for them when they are 
advanced or retired. Opportunity for 
advancement is something every 
worth-while worker demands; man- 
agement should help him to rise as fast 
as he is able. 


3. Retirement plans and pensions. 
Most employees realize that Social Se- 
curity pensions, unsupplemented, will 
not be enough to support them when 
they grow old. At the same time, 
current high costs’ of living and high 
income taxes make it increasingly dif- 
ficult to save. The President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors has con- 
firmed the fact that 29 per cent of all 
families have $500 or less in the form 
of savings. Hence the enormous mo- 
rale value of a company pension plan, 
which has the further effect of dis- 
couraging voluntary withdrawals, 
since the latter frequently involve sac- 
rificing accumulated benefits. 


The employer must also look toward 
the future, especially when recruiting 
new workers. Better selection of ap- 
plicants is one key to reduced turnover 
later on. The favoring of applicants 
who are permanently settled in the 
community, as above those who are 
still shifting from place to place, is one 
way to save money on replacements. 
Many companies have found it eco- 
nomical and mutually satisfactory to 
secure new workers through their 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
already working in the plant. This 
helps to build congeniality, and gives 
the workers a chance to help their 
friends “get located.” The result is 
better teamwork, experience reveals. 


Proper utilization of manpower goes 
hand-in-hand with selection. If the 
foreman has the final say in hiring and 
in assigning work, there will be fewer 
“square pegs in round holes” than 
would otherwise be the case. 


It is important to remember that 
turnover is not an isolated phenome- 
non, confined to any small segment of 
industry. It is widespread and gene- 
ral, and is part of the larger reconver- 
sion problem. Through employee turn- 
over, and the added financial burden it 
is causing, we are paying the price of 
the wartime conversion which helped 
to bring Victory. But like every other 
price, it can be reduced in individual 
operations. That can be done—and 
must be done—by building employee 
morale and planning ahead for the fu- 
ture. 
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MADE OF SILK RAGS WAS VERY POPULAR WiITH 
ENGLISH ARTISTS FOR DRAWING PURPOSES ABOUT 


1768. SUCH RAGS WERE AT THAT TIME IN OVER-ABUNDANT SUPPLY. 











“GARBONIZED PAPER WAS USED AS 
A FILAMENT IN AN INCANDESCENT LAMP 
DEVISED BY SWAN OF ENGLAND IN I86Q. 





e.. WATER, USED BY 
= IGth CENTURY PAPERMAKERS OF ZAANDICH, 
=== NORTH HOLLAND, HAD TO BE TREATED 10 
== REMOVE SALT AND SULPHUROUS MATTER 


THE EXISTING Newsrrntsuoer BEFORE BEING U6ED FOR PAPERMAKING. 


AGE, WITH A CONTRACT PRICE FOR NEWSPRINTOF $90 
A TON DELIVERED IN NEW YORK HAS CAUSED AT LEAST 
ONE PUBLISHER, ACCORDING TO AN ASSOCIATED PRES RE 
LEASE PUBLISHED IN THE JULY 16, (947, ISSUE OF THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, TO PAY $ 290 A TON FOR IT. 
SUCH “GRAY MARKET" PAPER, HOWEVER, IS SMALLIN 
TONNAGE IN CONTRAST TO TOTAL U.S. CONSUMPTION 
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LAST MEETING OF SEASON 
FOR MICHIGAN DIV. SUPTS. 


The Michigan Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association held the final 
meeting of the season at the Gull Lake 
Country Club on July 17. The only 
business on the program for the day 
was election of officers; the rest of the 
time was devoted to recreation. There 
was a golf tournament, games and wa- 
ter sports for those who did not play 
golf, and a buffet dinner. 

Officers elected were: 

Chairman—Wm. H. Astle, Michi- 
gan Paper Company. 

First vice chairman—Herbert John- 
ston, Allied Paper Mills. 

Second vice chairman—Wm. F. 
Hathaway, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company. William Astle 


Big game at Superintendents’ outing which closed the for the Michigan Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents Association. Trying to squeeze a seven out of the two 
huge dice in the picture are (L to R): Lawrence Lynd, Porrier Control Co.; |. J. 
Snider, Dicalite Co.; William Kennedy, Allied Paper Mills; Sam Klein, Heller and 
Merz Co.; Harry Pearson, Pioneer Paper Stock Co.; F. B. Eiler, Orr Felt and Blanket 
Co.; Joe Dennany, Allied Paper Mills, and C. F. Sisson, MacSimBar Paper Co. That 
money really is phoney, but the players seem to enjoy the game as much as if the 
winnings were bankable 














Secretary-treasurer — (re-elected) 
O. W. Callighan, Edgar Bros. Com- 
pany. 

The event was the largest in the his- 
tory of the division; more than 150 
mill men and representatives of allied 
companies attended the buffet dinner. 
Paul Bartholomew, of the Hawthorne 
Paper Company, headed the program 
committee, assisted by Ray Holdern, 
Stowe-Woodward Company, and Al 
Sherwood, of the Sutherland Paper 
Company. The division will resume 
its meetings in September. 
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THIRD BOLTON AWARD CONTEST 
WILL BE ON SUBJECT OF SAFETY 


>>> The Special Committee of the 
Superintendents Association has chosen 
the subject of safety for the Third 
Bolton Award Contest. 

The accident rate in the paper in- 
dustry exceeds that of twenty-nine 
other crafts, which makes it impera- 
tive that the industry improve its 
safety record. In Accident Facts for 
1946, published by the National 
Safety Council, it is revealed that in- 
jury rates in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry are higher than in twenty-nine 
out of forty major crafts. 

The Bolton Award Contest is spon- 
sored by the Superintendents Associa- 
tion and is open to members of the 
Superintendents Association and to all 
employees of North American pulp 
and paper mills. 

Thirteen cash prizes amounting to 
$3,250 will be awarded for the most 
practical articles entitled “My Plan 
for Improving the Safety Record in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry.” En- 
tries will be judged on the basis of 
ideas; one does not need to be skilled 
in writing. The awards are: First 
Prize—$1,000; Second Prize—$750; 
Third Prize—$500; and Ten Prizes of 
$100 each. 

Rules of Contest 

(1) Manuscripts preferably should 
not exceed 1,500 words. They should 
be typed on only one side of each 
sheet, double-spaced. A carbon copy 
should be kept to safeguard against 
loss in the mail. 

(2) Only entries postmarked be- 
fore October 1, 1947; will be accepted. 

(3) On first page, give only your 
name, address and title of article. On 
second page, omit your name; give 
title and begin article. 

Impartial Judging 

The secretary of the Association 
will give your entry a code number 
which he will have placed on the first 
two pages of your manuscrip:. The 
first page showing your name will be 
filed confidentially. The pages sent 
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to the judges will show only the code 
number. The judges will be well qual- 
ified persons, familiar with the pulp 
and paper industry. Their decisions 
will be final. 

All manuscripts become the prop- 
erty of John W. Bolton and Sons, Inc., 
and the thirteen prize-winning articles 
will be published by them in book form 


for free distribution. 


National Contest 


All entries will be eligible for the 
National Contest, but the three prize 
winners in this contest will not be 
eligible for awards in the Divisional 
Contest. 


Divisional Contest 


After the National Contest has been 
decided, the entries, excepting those 
awarded prizes, will be sent to the 
judges for Divisional awards. One 
prize will be awarded to an entry orig- 
inating within each one of the ten 
divisions of the Superintendents As- 
sociation. . 


Suggestions 


The following questions may well 
be dealt with in the course of your 
article: 

(1) What suggestions have you 
as to how management’s participa- 
tion in accident prevention could be 
strengthened? 

(2) Are the present procedures on 
receiving new employees, their exam- 
ination, placement, and _ supervision 
adequate to the demands of safety. 

(3) Are any important - elements 
lacking in the safety program, and if 
so, what changes or. additions do you 
suggest? 

(4) Are there any mechanical or 
physical conditions which could be 
changed or modified, or work proc- 
esses practicable to alter, which would 
result in greater safety? 

(5) Do you consider that the in- 
dividual worker has been shown just 
what safety means to him, and what 
the consequences of an accident may 
be to his family and to his organiza- 
tion? 

(6) Outline whatever suggestions 
or plans you believe will improve the 
plant safety record. 

The Superintendents Association has 
compiled a list of books and articles 
on the subject of Safety, which will 
be sent on request. 

Mailing Directions 

Mail your entry before October 1, 
1947, addressed to George W. Craigie, 
secretary - treasurer, The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association, Inc., 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ASS’N OF PULP CONSUMERS 
OPENS OFFICE IN NEW YORK 


New York offices of the Association 
of Pulp Consumers, Inc., have been 
opened at 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, according to an announce- 
ment by Hugo H. Hanson, president 
of the association. 

Karl A. Clauson, newly-elected sec- 
retary of the group, will direct activi- 
ties of the new national office. The as- 
sociation formerly maintained offices 
at Washington, D. C. 

The Association of Pulp Consumers, 
Inc. is a group of 178 member corpo- 
rations operating 285 mills. It repre- 
sents the nonintegrated paper mills 
who buy the major part of their pulp 
requirements. 

Along with the opening of the New 
York office as national headquarters, 
the association has embarked on a more 
intensive program looking toward the 
continuation of a free world market in 
pulp and an increased supply to Amer- 
ican consumers. As part of this pro- 
gram the group will set up channels 
for exchange of information with 
pulp-producing and pulp-consuming 
industries both in this country and 
abroad, and will study the long-term 
trends of supply and demand with par- 
ticular reference to their effect on the 
nonintegrated paper mills. 

. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES MADE 
IN TAPPI FALL MEETINGS 


A change has been issued in the 
schedule for the five fall meetings 
announced recently by the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry (Cf. P.I. and P.W. May, 1947). 

The Acid Pulping meeting originally 
scheduled to be held at Minneapolis, 
September 24-27, will not be held 
this year. Instead, a Plastics meeting 
will be held at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New 
York, September 25-26. This meet- 
ing is being prepared primarily for 
the Plastics Committee members and 
others who are vitally interested in the 
work of this committee. Round table 
sessions will be held for the consider- 
ation of (1) lignin plastics, (2) resin 
analysis, (3) problems of lamination 
and conversion, and (4) new resins 
and possible new applications. E. C. 
Jahn is general chairman of this meet- 
ing. Members interested in attending 
this meeting should advise Dr. Jahn 
at the New York State College of 
Forestry. The principal hotels in 
Syracuse are the Onondaga and the 
Syracuse. 

The dates October 23-24 have been 
set for the Fibrous Agricultural Resi- 
dues meeting sponsored by the TAPPI 
Fibrous Agricultural Residues Com- 





mittee, to be held at Alton, Illinois. 
This meeting goes to Alton at the in- 
vitation of Marvin W. Swaim, vice 
president of the Alton Box Board Com- 
pany. Visits will be made to this mill, 
and also to the plants of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company and Western 
Cartridge Company. The sessions will 
cover the moisture testing of straw 
with the Delmhorst instrument, and 
report on mill scale straw preservation 
trials. §. I. Aronovsky, of the North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Illinois, is general chairman. 
Norval F. Wilson, chief chemist of 
the Alton Box Board Company, is in 
charge of local arrangements and will 
assist those who find it difficult to 
make reservations. Reservations should 
be made at the Mineral Springs Hotel, 
the Stratford Hotel, or the Savoy Hill, 
in Alton. 
* 
SEC. MARSHALL MADE AN 


HONORARY MEMBER OF ASME 


The election of Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall to honorary mem- 
bership in The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers has been an- 
nounced by the national headquarters 
of the Society. In a letter to Eugene 
W. O’Brien, of Atlanta, Ga., president 
of the Engineering Society, Secretary 
Marshall formally accepted the honor 
and said that if his other commitments 
allow, he will attend the annual din- 
ner, to be given on the evening of 
December 3 in Atlantic City, to ac- 
cept the award in person. 

Speaker at the dinner will be Henry 
Ford II, president of the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit. His subject will 
be “Greater Production for Peace.” 
The dinner will feature the 68th an- 
nual meeting of the society, the first 
one to be held outside of New York. 


+. 


INCREASED RESERVATIONS 
REPORTED BY EXPOSITION 
OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


The widespread interest shown in 
the 21st Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries denotes unusual activity in 
industrial planning and the projection 
of new enterprises far into the future. 
Although the exposition will not be 
held until December 1 to 6, space res- 
ervations already assure the complete 
occupancy of four floors of Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, where 
the exposition will take place. 

The display of processing equipment 
will be more comprehensive than usual, 
with many new developments to be 
disclosed. Raw and fabricated mate- 
rials, standard mill units, such as valves 
and piping, shafting pulleys, belts, 
clutches and couplings, transmissions, 
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IF ROLL STORAGE 
IS A PROBLEM 














If you have a roll storage building with low 
ceiling, extra capacity can be obtained at far 
less cost by raising the roof than increasing 





/ the floor area. The difference is cost usually 


runs 25 per cent and more — a sizeable 
saving. 

But this is not the only saving. With high 
head room and a Cleveland Tramrail roll- 
handling system, the rolls can be stored 
vertically to heights of 42 feet and greater, 
and the entire floor area utilized. No aisles are 
needed. All handling of rolls is done over- 


) «GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 








valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy 
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COSTS 25% LESS THAN INCREASING FLOOR SPACE 


head by only one man in the Tramrail cab. 
Rolls are handled at a fraction of former costs 
by this method. 

Paper spoilage is often a costly factor which 
is reduced tremendously by the Cleveland 
Tramrail system. In some mills this alone 
amounts to a saving of 1% of all paper 
handled. 

Now is the time to make studies of roll 
storage and handling methods. Why not see 
what Cleveland Tramrail can do for you? 
No obligation of course. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
7007 East 287th Street, WICKLIFFE, OHIO. 
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show a continued shortage of chlorine 
in 1948. It is, of course, expected that 
the additional chlorine available from 
our new plant at the end of this year, 
will materially help our situation.” 

Talks were made by the heads of 
the research, development, market re- 
search, public business, export, adver- 
tising, production, traffic and control- 
lers department of the Wyandotte or- 
ganization. 

Details regarding the delay in the 
Wyandotte expansion program were 
given by Ford Ballantyne, Jr., an as- 
sistant vice president of the corpora- 
tion (Cf. P.I. and P.W. Sept., 1946, 
and Jan., 1947). He stated, “The 
strikes in the coal, steel, and electrical 
industries caused weeks of delay in our 
construction schedules. As you saw 
on your plant tour, our expansion pro- 
gram is soon to be completed despite 
the discouraging national situation.” 

John Shallcross, a W. C. C. as- 
sistant vice president, assured the 
Michigan Alkali Division sales staff 
that competent personnel for the new 
plants were already being trained. Pro- 
duction in present plants, according 
to Mr. Shallcross, is being maintained 
at peak levels despite many obstacles, 
and that despite a car shortage, Wy- 
andotte products are still moving to 
customers as fast as is possible under 
existing conditions. 


4 


>> EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
for Acryvin products in the textile, 
paper and adhesives fields will be Stein, 
Hall & Company, Inc. of New York. 
The Acryvin plastic coatings, impreg- 
nants, and adhesives are manufactured 
by Acryvin Corporation of America, 
Astoria, New York. 


« 
>>» “HOW TO SELECT coatings 


for Aluminum” is discussed in an ar- 
ticle by Ray Swan and N. P. Ruther 
of the research staff of the Watson- 
Standard Company, Pittsburgh. The 
article deals with aluminum castings, 
extrusions, forgings, sheets, and foil 
and considers both functional and dec- 
orative coatings. A copy of the article 
will be sent without obligation upon 
request. 
+ 


>>> ACQUISITION OF THE Phil- 
co Corporation’s Storage Battery Divi- 
sion plant (Trenton, N. J.) by the 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation, St. 
Paul, a subsidiary of National Battery 
Corporation, has been announced. The 
Gould Corporation will assume war- 
ranty and service responsibility for all 
Philco storage batteries now in use and 
will have the right to continue manu- 
facture and sale of Philco storage bat- 
teries during the transition period. 
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GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 
SELLS GOVERNOR BUSINESS 
TO WIEBMER MACHINE SHOP 


Wishing to concentrate on its ex- 
panding business in rock drills, air 
compressors, pumps and other allied 
products, the Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois, has sold its 
governor business to the Wiebmer Ma- 
chine Shop of Quincy. 

Founded in 1859 by R. W. Gardner 
and his son, J. W. Gardner, the com- 
pany confined its early activities to the 
manufacture of fly ball governors for 
steam engines. With the passing of 
steam as the principal source of power, 
the company expanded into its other 
lines. 

5 


>>> A TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY 
occasion was observed with an open 
house for about 600 guests at the Lyon- 
Raymond Corporation, Greene, New 
York, recently. The celebration 
marked 25 years of administration by 
George G. Raymond, president and 
treasurer, 60 years of incorporation of 
the concern, and 107 years of manu- 
facturing record. 


Sd 


>>» CONTEMPLATING EXPAN- 
SION, Gottesman & Company, Inc., 
importers of wood pulp, have leased 
for a long term of years the 32nd to 
36th floors of a building at 22 East 
40th Street, New York City. D. S. 
Gottesman, president, announced that 
the company has added to the list of 
American, Canadian, and Scandinavian 
mills which they represent, the exclu- 
sive selling agency of the new kraft 
pulp board and paper mill at Aten- 
quique, Jalisco, Mexico. 


+ 


>>> THE’-TWENTY YEAR Serv- 
ice Club of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany (Akron, Ohio) now boasts more 
than 5,200 active employees with two 
decades or more of company service. 
John L. Collyer, company president, 
awarded service emblems to 15 em- 
ployees with 40 years of service, 118 
to 30-year employees and 308 to 20- 
year veterans at a recent meeting of 
the club. 
+ 


>>» AN EXTENSIVE expansion 
program is being carried out at Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) plant of Oliver United Fil- 
ters, Inc. It is expected that the ad- 
ditional capacity will be finished by 
fall. 

2 


>>> A 1947-48 CALENDAR, 
eighth in a series of lithographed cal- 
endars featuring subjects by artist T. 
M. Cleland, is now being distributed 


by the Harris-Seybold company. Copies 
of the calendar, which pictures a 
homecoming in an eighteenth century 
French town, may be obtained from 
the Harris-Seybold Company, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 


+ 
>>> AFTER OPERATION on a 


pilot plant scale, monochloracetic acid 
is now being produced by Hooker 
Electrochemical Company on a com- 
mercial scale at its Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) plant, in new buildings 
erected for the purpose. 


6 


>>> DAILY CAPACITY OF the 
expanded Portland, Oregon plant of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Company has 
been increased to 200 tons. The plant, 
which manufactures chlorine, caustic 
soda, and DDT, serves industries in 
eleven western states and the Columbia 
river area, including the Crown-Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company’s pulp division, and 
the Longview Fibre Company. 


>>> THE NAME OF the Merritt 
Engineering and Sales Company, Inc. 
(Lockport, N. Y.), has been changed 
to Merritt-Monsanto Corporation. The 
Merritt company had been a part of 
I. F. Laucks, Inc. from 1935 until 1944 
when Monsanto acquired the Laucks 
organization. 


* 


DEVELOPMENT DIV. OF 
PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL 
DEPARTMENT WILL EXPAND 


An expansion in the activities of the 
Development Division of Hercules 
Powder Company’s Paper Makers 
Chemical Department was announced 
on July 23. Personnel of the division, 
which will continue under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William P. Campbell, has 
been increased by an additional five 
men, which will make possible a more 
effective research program on chemi- 
cals for the paper and other industries. 
The program includes finding new uses 
for, and improving, established prod- 
ucts; developing new products, and 
conducting field tests for their evalua- 
tion. 

Harris O. Ware, who for the past 
ten years has been engaged in technical 
service and research work relating to 
casein and other derivatives of raw 
milk, will direct the development ac- 
tivities of the Dairy Products division. 
Mr. Ware is particularly well known 
for his activities in the paper coating 
field. Headquarters for this group 
will be in Kalamazoo, Michigan where 
Hercules has a paper chemicals plant 
and laboratory. 
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ELIMINATE 
SPEED 
FLUCTUATIONS 


with Worthington 
Paper Machine 
Drives 


Continuous steady speed opera- 
tion invariably follows when 
Worthington Steam Turbines take 
over the driving job The isochro- 
nous governor assures no change in 
operating speed from minimum to 
maximum load for any given control 
setting A special single-seated gov- 
ernor valve or valves give stable 
operation at low loads. In addition, 
the governor is adjustable over com- 
plete range to accommodate any 
paper machine requirement — re- 
mote speed controls can be provided 
if desired. Turbine-driven auxiliary 
oil pump protects against shutdown 
from power failures. 

Whether your conditions call for 
automatic or hand nozzle control, 
direct connection or belted to line 
shaft, you can depend on Worthing- 
ton to manufacture a smooth-run- 
ning, economical steam turbine for 
any size of paper or board machine. 
Call your nearest Worthington 
office for more information proving 
that — in steam turbines as in so 
much other equipment — ghere's 


more worth in Worthinston. W orthing- 


ton Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
ia hiw one was: | WORTHINGTON 


New York. 
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WESTERN FOREST PRODS. 
SAFETY CONFERENCE GIVES 
AWARD TO RAYONIER, INC. 


The 13th annual convention of the 
Western Forest Products Safety Con- 
ference was held in Longview, Wash- 
ington, late in June. 

New officers elected were: Chair- 


man, Char‘es Apling (Lewiston) ; vice 
chairman, W. M. Allison, Vancouver, 
B. C.; secretary, Dan McGillicudy, Jr., 
(Timber Div., Rayonier, Inc., Olym- 
pia, Wash.); treasurer, E. H. Crosby, 
Portland, Ore.). 

The award for plant operations in 
the Douglas fir region was given to 
Rayonier, Inc., for its Olympia, Wash- 





Several participants in discussions at the Western Forest Products Safety Conference 

held in Longview (Wash.) late in June, were: (L to R) Dan McGillicuddy, Jr., Rayonier, 

Inc.; Ed. Roles, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; J. K. Lewis, Rayonier, Inc.; Boyd 
Wickwire, Longview Fibre Co.; and Robert P. Miller, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 





The award in a special safety contest conducted by Longview Fibre Co., Longview 

(Wash.), went to M. F. Davis, machine tender, who is shown receiving his prize check 

from R. S. Wertheimer (right), resident manager of the company. Grouped around 

the two are (L to R): John Heydon, assistant manager; Carl Fahistrom, Henry Dauter- 

man, Virgil Sutherling, Lars Pederson, Arthur Dudonsky, Sid Lawrence and Chris 
Flanders 
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ington, operation. This company also 
won the award for combined plant 
operations, including both logging and 
milling. 

The Potlatch Forests, Inc., plant at 
Lewiston, Idaho, won the plant safety 
award in the pine region. 

In 1948, the convention will be held 
at Qualicum Beach on Vancouver Is- 
land, British Columbia, the dates now 
set being June 7, 8 and 9. 


¢ 


>> A DIVISION OF Reading Cor- 
rugated Container Corporation, the 
Potsdam Paper Mill, Potsdam, New 
York, has been closed. While com- 
pany officials refused comment, it was 
reported that the mill will remain 
closed indefinitely. 


e 


SAFETY SCORES 

>>> THE TWELVE MILLS listed be- 
low have maintained a perfect record 
through the eleventh month of The 
Paper Industry Safety Contest. The list is 
unchanged from the previous month. 
However, the rate for all contestants in 
May declined to 13.44. This rate is 8 
per cent lower than the rate of the pre- 
ceding month which was 14.64. The 
cumulative rate for the eleven months 
of the contest is 15 per cent lower 
than the rate for the corresponding period 
of last year. The 1946-1947 contest closed 
on June 30, and the contest for the fol: 
lowing year began July 1. 


Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 
Group A 
(None.) 
Group B 
(None.) 
Group C 
Certain-teed 


Louis, Ill. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., York, Pa. 


Products Corp., E. St. 


Group D 
Stratmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
(Russell Plant), Huntington, Mass. 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

International Paper Co., Riley, Maine. 
Division li—Paper & Board 
Remanufacturing 
Group A 

(None. ) 


Group B 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag 
Mill), Kaukauna, Wis. 

The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood Paper 
Box Div.), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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At Dalton, Massachusetts, In 1801, Zenas Crane appeals to patriotism for support of his new industry. 
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For Flag, for Country and for Paper! 





After the Revolution, America’s paper indus- 
try was desperately eager to expand. But paper 
was made from old linen and linen was scarce. 

When, in 1801, Zenas Crane was about to 
set up a paper mill at Dalton, Massachusetts, he 
sought help by issuing this appeal to patriotism: 
“Every woman who has the good of her coun- 
try and the interest of her family at heart will 
save their rags and send them to the manufac- 


tory, or to the nearest storekeeper—for which 
the subscribers will pay a generous price.” 
Today, the finest writing and ledger papers 
are still made from rag stock. But after 1860, 
the new wood pulp processes opened up the 
vast resources of the forests, made lower 
grades of paper plentiful for printing and pack- 
aging, sped the growth of the paper industry, 
made paper the product most used by man. 








The dramatic story of paper is told in the sound-and-color film, “Paper— Pacemaker 
of Progress,” and in a book under the same title. Both are presented by F.C. Huyck 
& Sons as a tribute to the Paper Industry. The book will be sent free upon request. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS *Xénwved Mi» ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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E. W. COFFEY APPOINTED 
NEW PLANT ENGINEER OF 
ST. REGIS, BRYANT DIV. 


The appointment of Elmer W. Cof- 
fey as plant engineer of the St. Regis 
Paper Company’s Bryant division at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has been dis- 


closed in a recent announcement. 





Elmer Coffey 


Mr. Coffey was formerly affiliated 
with R. R. Donnelley and Son Co., the 
W. F. Hall Printing Co., and the H. 
P. Smith Paper Co. 

* 
LINK-BELT CO. ANNOUNCES 

CHICAGO PLANT PROMOTIONS 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has 
arinounced several recent promotions 
at its Chicago plant. 

Ralph W. Rausch, assistant chief en- 
gineer in charge of estimate-engineer- 
ing since 1933, has been appointed 
chief engineer. Former assistant to 
the vice president in charge of engi- 
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oe “NAM ES jn'the News 


Krafy pesnpte 


neering since 1944, H. Walter Re- 
gensburger, has been appointed divi- 
sional engineer in charge of estimate- 
engineering. Serving as assistant to 
the president since the recent death of 
E. L. Berry who was vice president in 
charge of production, Eugene P. Berg, 
has been appointed general superinten- 
dent of the Chicago plant. Joseph C. 
Spence, general superintendent at the 
Pershing Road plant since 1942, has 
been appointed assistant to Harold L. 
Hoefman, the recently announced vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
located at the Chicago executive ofh- 
ces. 
e 

>PP Associated with Stein, Hall & 
Company, Inc., New York, since 1933, 
Kenneth Arnold has been named mana- 
ger of their Chicago sales branch office. 
Osear Westerlund will serve as assis- 
tant manager of the Chicago branch. 


4 


>PD Election of George S. Dively, as 
vice president of the American Man- 
agement Association for the 1947-48 
season has been announced. Mr. Div- 
ely, presently vice president and gene- 
ral manager of Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, will direct the activities of the 
AMA production division. 


* 


>D>D The position of assistant to the 
president of Bjorksten Research Labor- 
atories, Chicago, will be filled by James 
R. Darnell, formerly a chemist with 
the Corn Products Refining Company 
and the Pure Oil Company. He also 
taught chemistry at Trinity Univer- 
sity in San Antonio, Texas. 


° 


* DPD During June, Clarence E. Libby, 


head of the Department of Pulp and 
Paper Manufacture, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, inspected the installation of new 
equipment for the pulping of hard- 
woods for the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., Sturgeon Falls, On- 
tario. Professor Libby represented the 
Empire State Paper Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., a co-operative organization 
of pulp and paper industry representa- 
tives and the College of Forestry. 


PAUL BACHMAN RETIRES 
FROM RIEGEL FOLLOWING 
47 YEARS WITH COMPANY 


After 47 years with the Riegel Paper 
Corporation and its predecessor, the 
Warren Manufacturing Company, 
Paul R. Bachman, vice president, has 
retired. He will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Mr. Bachman became sales manager 
in 1920 after 20 years’ service with the 
company. In 1946 he was succeeded 
by A. P. Mitchell, who is also secre- 
tary of the Riegel Paper Corporation. 

He started his business career on 
May 7, 1900, with the Warren Manu- 
facturing Company as a clerk in the 
New York office, and in 1910 he en- 
tered the company’s sales department 





Paul R. Bachman 


where, ten years later, he was advanced 
to the position of sales manager. On 
January 8, 1925, he was also elected 
secretary of the company and served 
in that capacity until March 30, 1929, 
when he was elected treasurer. He was 
elected a director in 1930 and became 
a vice president on March 28, 1931. 
During World War II, he served as a 
member of the Wood Pulp Allocation 
Committee of the War Production 
Board, and he was one of a group of 14 
paper executives who compiled the 
Paper Dictionary in 1940. 
¢ 


>P>P The board of directors of The 
Crystal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, recently elected Walter R. Ben- 
der, attorney, to the board. H. H. 
Harrison, vice president in charge of 
production, was elected a member of 
the executive committee. Stanley K. 
Reed, sales manager of the tissue com- 
pany, was elected a director of The 
Crystal Waxing Company, a subsidiary 
of the tissue company. 
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Output went up 10% when ten Lukenweld Jacketed Drier 
Rolls were installed in the dry end of the 54-roll machine 
shown above. Left: Each roll is 3’ 0’’ O.D. with 10’ 10” face. 





DRYING EFFICIENCY UP 50% 
with Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls 





Section of a typical Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Roll, 
showing how steam is circulated against the roll 
face. Working surface may be carbon or low-alloy 
steel, solid stainless, Monel or other nonferrous 
metals or clad steels. 











(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


You can get increased production from your present 
equipment by installing Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls. 
Here is a case in point: 

The last 10 of 54 cast rolls in a large machine were 
replaced with Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls. Steam 
pressure was increased from 50 to 140 psi. Drying effi- 
ciency of these 10 rolls went up 50 per cent. Machine 
output was increased 10 per cent! 

Another test was made without increasing steam pres- 
sure. Residual moisture in the felt was reduced 28 per cent 
by the Lukenweld Jacketed Drier Rolls. Production was 


increased approximately 5 per cent. 


Lukenweld welded steel design helps you get faster, 
more efficient drying in two ways. You can use higher 
steam pressures safely—up to 350 psi., or more. And, the 
double-shell steel plate construction gives greatly improved 
heat transfer properties. Numerous installations show 
drying rate stepped up 15 to 18 per cent with no increase 
in steam pressure. 

The complete story about Lukenweld Jacketed Drier 
Rolls is worth money to you. Write for Bulletin 358. 
Lukenweld, Inc., Division of Lukens Steel Company, 
408 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Sizes from 2 feet to 18 feet O. D. and over 
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>D>D Scheduled visits to plants and 
offices of National Starch Products 
Inc., New York, through the United 
States and Canada have been com- 
pleted recently by R. M. L. Francis 
and O. B. Meijer. Mr. Francis is man- 
aging director of National Adhesives, 
Ltd., S'ough, England, and Mr. Meijer, 
managing director of National Zet- 
land. Both firms are affiliates of 
meelindustrie, N. V., Veendam, Hol- 
National Starch Products. 


A 
R. J. LEE IS MADE GENERAL 
MANAGER OF LOCKPORT FELT 


Raymond J. Lee, treasurer of the 
Lockport Felt Company, has been 
named general manager to succeed his 
father, former Senator William H. Lee, 
who continues as president. 

Two new members have been added 
to the board of directors: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Lee, vice president of the com- 
pany, and assistant District Attorney 
William E. Miller, member of the law 
firm of Holley & Miller. Miss Edna 
Wilson has been named assistant sec- 
retary, and Bertram A. Audley con- 
tinues as assistant treasurer. 


* 
BULKLEY, DUNTON APPOINTS 
FRANK SMITH AS VICE PRES. 


The appointment of Frank W. Smith 
as vice president of Bulkley, Dunton 
Paper Company, S. A., New York, 
has been announced. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Bulkley, Dunton, he 
was connected with National Paper 





Frank W. Smith 


and Type Company for the past 34 
years, where he held the titles of vice 
president and director. 

A recent president of the United 
States Exporters Council, Inc., Mr. 
Smith was instrumental in organizing 
that association several years ago. 
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R. M. L. Francis (left) and O. B. Meijer 


>>> The promotion of Edmond B. 
Hollingsworth, manager of the Nation- 
al Gypsum Company’s York, Pa., plant 
since September, 1945, to the new 
position of assistant production man- 
ager of the company with headquar- 
ters in Buffalo, has been announced. 
In his new position, Mr. Hollings- 
worth, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1936, will assist in the ad- 
ministration of its production pro- 
gram in all plants. He has been suc- 
ceeded as manager of the York plant 
by William W. Wallace of Chicago. 


4 


>>> The selection of Dr. Wendell 
W. Moyer as director of research for 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
(Camas, Wash.) was announced re- 
cently by William R. Barber, director 
of the central technical department. 
Dr. Moyer was director of research for 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany for ten years. 


* 


>> The addition of Lyle H. Anson 
to the sales staff of Carter, Rice & Co. 
Corporation, Providence division, has 
been announced. Mr. Anson has had 
many years of experience in the paper 
field, ten of which were with the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
seven with the Nekoosa Edwards Paper 
Company, and most recently manager 
of Fine Paper at the Industrial Paper 
and Cordage Company, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 


* 


>>P The grand prize in the 1947 
Forestry Pulpwood contest for New 
Hampshire went to Gordon Savage, Jr. 
of Jefferson, Coos county, who pro- 
duced 25 cords of pulpwood from two 
acres of woodland. The contest was 
sponsored by the N. H. Forestry De- 
partment, the U. S. Extension service, 
and the pulp mills located in Coos and 
Grafton counties. 


>D>P To correlate the sales activities 
of the Columbia Chemical Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and 
its subsidiary, the Southern Alkali Cor- 
poration, W. I. Galliber has been ap- 
pointed executive sales manager of 
both units, making his headquarters at 
Fifth Avenue and Bellefield Street, 





W. |. Galliher 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Associated 
with Columbia Chemical since 1931, 
Mr. Galliher, for twelve years was di- 
rector of sales for the division’s in- 
dustrial chemical products. He has 
served as Columbia’s executive sales 
manager since January, 1943. 
4 

DDD Effective September 1, Richard 
D. Dunlop will be technical director 
in charge of research and development 
of Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Texas Division with headquarters at 
Texas City. He has been serving as 
associate director of research at the 
company’s Plastics Division at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. From December, 
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MASONEILAN DIGESTER CONTROLS 


Give More Uniform Cooks, Increase Tonnage 
and Produce Higher Quality Pulp 








Masoneilan automatic digester controls 
produce better pulp faster and more eco- 


nomically. Their record of performance is 





proved in pulp mills throughout the United 


AUTOMATIC 


States and Canada. ones 
TURPEN TINE unit 


RECOVERY 


Successive cooks are more uniform be- sTEam 
ATMOSPHERIC 


RELEF 





cause each is carried out under identical, 


predetermined conditions. Cooking time is 





shortened thus speeding up production. 


NO. 38 GAS 
REWIEF VALVE 





Check these outstanding Masoneilan ad- 


vantages— more uniform pulp...lower per- 








LEGEND 





centage of rejections . . . uniformity from 
ANO RELIEF VALVE 


wR PUTER 


¥ TYPE STRAINER 


cook to cook . . . lower steam consumption | | 








eee improved gas recovery... greater pro- qveesten En ee ae 














NO 20-9 TimE CYCLE 
PRESSURE CONTROLLER 
NO 21-2 TEMPERATURE ~PRESSURE 
RELATION CONTROLLE 


eee00@es2 


duction . . . higher pulp strength . . . lower 











bleaching costs. 





Investigate Masoneilan Digester Controls bk 








for your pulp mills. Typical Sulphate and Soda Digester Relief Control System 








MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 
1196 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York . Buffalo . Chicago - St.Louis . Philadelphia . Houston - Pittsburgh - Cleveland + Tulsa - Atlanta 
Los Angeles - San Francisco +» Mason Regulator Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


MASONEILAN) 
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1946 to March, 1947 he served as 
technical investigator for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in occupied Ger- 
many, reporting on the German plas- 
tics industry. 


CUNNINGHAM WILL MANAGE 
DEVINE’S MT. VERNON PLANT 


The appointment of John F. Cun- 
ningham, Jr., as manager of the J. P. 
Devine Manufacturing Company plant 
at Mount Vernon, Illinois, has been 
announced by the H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cunningham was formerly re- 
search engineer and manufacturing di- 


vision engineer for the Elliott Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pennsylvania, during 
the development of the first gas tur- 
bine power plant built in America. He 
is a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Welding Society. 


* 


>> The new manager of the Tag- 
gart multiwall bag plant of the St. 
Regis Paper Company in Watertown, 
New York, is Francis G. La Fave, for- 
mer night superintendent of the plant. 
In his new capacity he replaces Budd 
E. Simonton, who recently became bag 
plant manager at Oswego, New York. 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY? 


VERTICAL 


STOCK PUMP 


is built to solve your 
space problems 


In addition, it often fits suction 
conditions that are not favorable 
for horizontal pumps. 

For pit work, the motor is car- 
ried safely above the high-water 
level. 

Like the I-R horizontal stock 
pump, it is recommended for 
high consistency or unscreened 
stock, such as in bull-screen, 
blow-pit, or diffusor pumping, 
and also for broke-beater trans- 
fer. These units also offer advan- 
tages for lighter jobs where the 
refinements provided are desir- 
able. 

Ingersoll-Rand manufactures 
a full line of pumps to fit every 
phase of pulp and paper making. 
Send for catalog 7022, “Centri- 
fugal Pumps for Pulp and Paper 
Mills.” Also call an I-R engineer 
—there’s one near you—who will 
gladly discuss your pumping 
problems with you. 


ersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
10-942 





BASIC INDUSTRIES DEPT. 
PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY ALLIS-CHALMERS CO. 


Recent Allis-Chalmers basic indus- 
tries department appointments name 
Fred C. Bond as technical director and 
Will Mitchell, Jr. as director of the 





Fred C. Bond 


department’s research _laboratory. 
Bruce H. Irwin has been appointed as- 
sistant laboratory director and director 
of training for the department. 

Mr. Bond was formerly director of 
the basic industries laboratory. Mr. 
Mitchell has been research engineer at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1943. He was engaged in 
work on the Manhattan project during 
the war. 


° 
>PP Safety director of the Marathon 
Paper Corporation (Neenah, Wis.), 
Howard A. Aderhold, has been named 
personnel supervisor of the company’s 
plant at Menominee, Michigan. 


>PP Succeeding Howard L. Robin- 
som as manager of the Pittsburgh 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., is William G. Findlay. Mr. Find- 
lay has been associated with Ryerson 
for 25 years as manager of the Work 
Order Department at the company’s 
Detroit plant, and as Work Order 
Division head at Chicago. 


+ 
HITCHENS NAMED RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR OF MONSANTO’S 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIV. 


Appointment of Dr. R. M. Hitchens 
as research director of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Organic Chemi- 
cals Division, St. Louis, has been an- 
nounced, following the recent resigna- 
tion of Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides. Dr. 
Hitchens has served at Monsanto as as- 
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of a V-Belt 
UG [PI 





The SIDE Does ALL the Gripping-- 
...- Naturally it GETS the WEAR! 


Every ounce of load a V-Belt carries must first be picked up by 
the sides of the belt. Clearly so, because only the sides touch the 
pulley! The sides do all the GRIPPING—they get all the WEAR 
against the sheave-groove wall. The sides pick up the load. They 
transmit that load to the belt as a whole. And then, once more, the 
sides—and the sides alone—grip the driven pulley and deliver the 
power to it. 

No wonder you have always noticed that the sidewall of the 
ordinary belt is the part that WEARS OUT FIRST. 


Now See How the Patented CONCAVE SIDE 
* SAVES Sidewall Wear and Lengthens Belt Life! 


Naturally, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, any- 


thing that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life of the 
belt. 


The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why the ordinary, 
straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the middle of the sides. 
They show also why the Patented Concave Side greatly reduces side- 
wall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple reason why your 
Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you sé much longer service than any 
straight-sided V-Belt can possibly give. 


%* Longer Sidewall Wear is MORE IMPORTANT NOW 
Than Ever Before! 


Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in Super 
V-Belts capable of carrying much heavier loads—up to 40% higher 
horsepower ratings in some cases—the sidewall of the belt is called 
upon to do even more work in transmitting these heavier loads to the 
pulley. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the life- 
prolonging Concave Side is more important NOW than ever before! 
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sistant chief analyst, research group 
leader, and assistant research director. 
Other Monsanto promotions are Dr. 
O. J. Weinkauff, assistant director, as 
associate director; and Dr. F. B. Zienty 
and Dr. L. L. Fellinger, group leaders, 
as assistant directors. 
* 


>PDP Secretary and assistant treasurer 
of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, Thomas W. Peck, has been 
elected to membership in the Control- 
lers Institute of America. 

A 


>>DP Associated with Askania Regu- 
lator Company of Chicago since its 
inception, Wilber F. Pray has been ap- 
pointed as New York district manager. 
His office will be located in the Gene- 
ral Precision Equipment Corporation 
(Askania’s parent company) building, 


New York. 
* 


>> Former sales manager of the 
Rochester Paper Company, (Roches- 
ter, Mich.), A. R. Fortune, has been 
named vice president in charge of sales. 
Other positions held by Mr. Fortune 
since his start as beaterman’s helper in 
1926 were that of shipping clerk and 


salesman. 
* 


>> The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science was given Dr. M. L. Cross- 
ley, director of research for the Ameri- 
ican Cyanamid Company (Bound 
Brook, N. J.) at the commencement 
exercises of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. He recently 
was awarded the 1947 gold medal of 
the American Institute of Chemists for 
“noteworthy and outstanding service 
to the science of chemistry or the pro- 
fession of chemists.” 

° 


>>» Two personnel changes have 
been announced by the Paper Makers 
Chemical Department of Hercules 
Powder Company (Wilmington, Del.) 
J. Huston McClane of the Atlanta 
Sales office will be engaged in sales ac- 
tivities in Kalamazoo, and Henry 
Reeves, sales representative in the Kala- 
mazoo area, will succeed Mr. McClane 
as acting manager of the Atlanta of- 
fice. 


‘ . 

DPD Col. A. E. (Cappy) Higgins has 
been named vice president of the 
Rockwell International Corporation, 
New York. He previously had been 
associated with the company from 
1937 to 1942. Besides serving in’ the 
U. S. Army from 1915 to 1927, Col. 
Higgins was the commanding officer 
at several air fields and bases during 
this war. As a civilian, he was widely 
known for his flying and also for his 
assistance to colleges in establishing gas 
engineering courses. 
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JOHN TRAQUAIR 


Since 1920 research chemist for The 
Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
John Traquair passed away July 19. 

Born in Dumbartonshire, Scotland, 
in 1878, Mr. Traquair graduated from 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
as a chemist. After leaving school, he 
was for fifteen years associated with 
the Blackhall Paper Mills and Glen- 
field Starch Works, of Paisley, Scot- 
land. 

Mr. Traquair came to the United 
States in 1913 as president of the 
Feculose Company of America. In 
1920, he joined The Mead Corpora- 
tion. He was a charter member of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. He was chair- 
man of the Fibrous Raw Materials 
Committee of that Association and 
had served as a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee. He was considered 
an authority on wood and other paper- 
making materials. Mr. Traquair be- 
longed to a number of other scientific 
bodies. 

Survivors are the widow, four 
daughters, and a son. 

+ 
>D>P A civic leader of Springfield 
(Mass.), Nathan D. Bill, 91, passed 
away at his home July 11. He became 
one of four partners in the Union 
Envelope & Paper Company when he 
was 20 years old. Two years later he 
founded the National Papeterie Com- 
pany. He also participated in the 
formation of the Springfield Envelope 
Company and the National Envelope 
Company, and had an interest in the 
Platner & Porter Paper Company and 
the Windsor Paper Company, both of 
which were absorbed into the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper concern. 

¢ 


RAYMOND R. RIDGWAY 


Assistant director of research of the 
Norton Company (Worcester, Mass.) , 
Raymond R. Ridgway, 50 years old, 
passed away June 12. It is believed 
that he fell from his sailboat anchored 
about 60 feet offshore in the Niagara 
River. His body was recovered several 
days later. 

An outstanding researcher in elec- 
trochemistry during the past quarter 
of a century, he had to his credit a 
long list of inventions and improve- 
ments in the design of electric fur- 
naces, the manufacture of fused alu- 
mina, silicon carbide, and magnesia, 


and production of hard metal carbides. 
He was given the Jacob F. Schoellkopf 
Medal in 1943, awarded annually for 
distinguished research or chemical 
achievements by chemists of the Niag- 
ara frontier. 

His crowning achievements in the 
abrasive field were the discovery and 
commercial production of Norbide and 
the invention of the new abrasive, 32 
Alundun. Much of his work for Nor- 
ton Company was at Chippawa where 
he was in charge of technical control 
of standard products and research de- 
velopment of new products and meth- 
ods. He was elected president of the 
Electrochemical Society of America in 
1941. 

Mr. Ridgway is survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. 

° 


>DD> Service representative for the 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
for more than 35 years, Harry Hodg- 
son, passed away June 28 at his home 
in Malpeque, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada. He had spent most of his 
time until his retirement in 1945 in 
the company’s eastern district. 


. 
DAVID PARKER GODWIN 


High tribute has been paid to the 
late David Parker Godwin, head of the 
Forest Service Division of Fire Con- 
trol, by Lyle F. Watts, chief of the 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Godwin met with 
fatal injuries in the airplane wreck 
which occurred in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of West Virginia June 13. 

Mr. Godwin had been an outstanding 
public servant with a high record of 
contributions to the Forest Service. 
He was a pioneer in the development 
of the Forest Service’s Northwest 
“Smokejumper” corps for parachuting 
men to forest fires, one of the most 
outstanding innovations in forest fire 
control in the last twenty years. Other 
projects which he was directing, in 
co-operation with the army, at the 
time of his death included experi- 
ments in the use of helicopters to 
transport men and equipment to fires 
in western mountain forests, and in 
bombing of fires with water and chem- 
icals dropped from planes. He was 
also concerned with the development 
of the 1,000,000-acre project in which 
airplane patrols and “‘smokejumpers” 
were being substituted for oldtime 
Forest Service lookouts. 

5 


>> Chief pulp purchasing agent for 
the Brown Company at Berlin, New 
Hampshire, and former selectman of 
Gorham, Carl L. Phipps, 48 years old, 
passed away July 21. He is survived 
by the widow, a daughter, and a son. 
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@ THIS MILL, FOR EXAMPLE, took advantage of the 
application skill of the Rex Man. He helped design 
this conveyor and specified Rex Z-Metal Durobar 
chain belt for the job. Operating outdoors, in all 
types of weather and subjected to the pounding of 
the logs as they drop on the conveyor, the chain has 
given excellent service. Maintenance costs have 
been extremely low. 





Added metal, placed off center to 
the pin, serves to thrust the leading 

e| forward out of contact with 
the sprocket tooth, reducing chain 
and sprocket wear. 





Block links are well designed 
and proportioned for 
strength and weight. 














Clean cored pin holes for 
surfac: 


Side 
from high car- smooth bearing es. 
bon steel. 





Accurately forged steel pins are 
milled flat to lock into side bars 
to prevent the pins from turning 
and cutting into the side 
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@® TO SHORT-CUT YOUR PLANNING for a new log haul 
conveyor or in modernizing existing installations, 
consult the Rex Man. He’s an expert on pulp mill 
conveyors . . . can save you time and money in 
selecting exactly the right equipment for the job. 





@ THE REX MAN specified Rex Z-Metal Durobar 
chain for this job because of the severe service con- 
ditions. As this close-up shows, Rex Durobar chain 
has a number of outstanding advantages, and com- 
bined with the extra strength and corrosion-resistant 
abilities of Rex Z-Metal, it was the right chain for 
the job. Take advantage of the application skill of 
the Rex Manto get the most from your mill conveyors. 

You'll find it pays! Call him or write to Chain 
Belt Company, 1714 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wisconsin. 
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Fig. 2125 


Bronze Gate Reliable Service, Long Life, 





Low Maintenance Cost 


are built into | ; 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


Selection of the finest raw materials... careful testing of each lot of molten 
metal before it is drawn from furnace or cupola... perfect castings made 
in modern foundries ...accurate grinding and finishing by skilled mechan- 
ics operating the most advanced modern machinery ... final assembly and 
checking to rigid standards...these are factors that build quality into 





Fig. 123 


ugh a Mates every Lunkenleimer Valve—quality which assures that outstanding per- 
-M- ° 
(Non-Metallic Disc) 


formance, longer service life, and minimum upkeep familiar to maintenance 
men everywhere. 


Through more than 85 years of constant research, Lunkenheimer has 
originated one important valve design and improvement after another... 
many significant “firsts’...all contributing to even finer Lunkenheimer 
Valves ...even more service and value for their users. 





















ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER & 


—"QUALITY’=— 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A, 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 





EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUDSON ST... NEW YORK 13.N. Y. 


Call On Your LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll find him fully equipped and ready at all times to assist you 
in solving problems of valve maintenance and operation. The func- 
tions he performs are highly important in the Lunkenheimer set-up, 
designed to give you better, more efficient, more reliable valve 
service. Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal industrial 
centers. There's one near you with complete service facilities. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND\CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES— 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS bes 
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Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 

















production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- S 
—— __ trated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made for d 
— — acceptable items upon publication. u 











Maintenance of Screwdrivers 

The screwdriver is probably more 
abused than any other tool. It is made 
for one purpose only, driving screws. 
Do not use it as a chisel, nailpuller, can- 
opener or other jobs for which it is un- 
fitted. The screwdriver is made of a 
very tough grade of steel due to the 
torque applied to it when driving screws. 
Every mechanic should have several screw- 
drivers each ground and correctly shaped 
to fit some screw he commonly uses. Some 
errors of maintenance and use of this 
tool are illustrated. 

The broad flat surfaces 
slightly concave on the carborundum 
wheel or shaped with a file. The two 
surfaces must have an equal taper in 
order to keep the tip on the center line 
of the shank. The end of the blade must 
have the sides parallel for the depth of 
the screw slot. The tip should be square 
and of uniform thickness. 


are ground 


Some safety precautions to be observed 
when using the screwdriver are, always 
drive a screw with the center of the screw 
and screwdriver in line; do not carry a 
screwdriver in a pocket, where injury 
may result through exposure of the point 
of the blade; never use a screwdriver with 
a bent blade and always work in such 
a manner that if the screwdriver slips, 


‘it will not cause injury to the hands or 


face—Shop Work (TM 11-453) War 
DEPARTMENT TECHNICAL MANUAL. 


4 


Hard Sheaves Increase 
Wire Rope Life 


Some persons hold to the theory that 
soft sheaves will save rope by taking the 
abrasion themselves instead of abrading 
the rope. Experience does not bear this 
out. Hard sheaves generally maintain a 
smooth tread surface; soft sheaves do not, 
but are inclined to roughen and act as 


a file against the crown wires of the 
rope. 

The roughening of sheave treads 
further heightened by the tendency of 
some ropes to “barb,” which is nothing 
more than a projecting of jagged broken 
wire ends from the body of the rope. 
These wire ends dig into the sheave, if 
the sheave is soft. This trouble may be 
avoided by using preformed rope, since 
this rope does not tend to form jaggers 
but broken crown wires lie flat thereby re- 
taining the smoothness of the rope’s sur- 
face. More than this, preformed wire rope 
has less tendency to rotate in the grooves 
as it passes over the sheave thus minimiz- 
ing the rope’s grinding action. 

Many different types of rope-operatea 
equipment are today being supplied with 
sheaves made of heat-tested cast alloy 
steel containing manganese, molybdenum, 
or other alloying elements. A hardness of 
around 350 Brinell is not uncommon with 
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these alloy-steel sheaves. These sheaves 
stand up satisfactorily under almost all 
kinds of service. Where alloy-steel sheaves 
must be replaced, sheaves of at least as 
hard and tough material should be used 
for replacement. 

The argument has been advanced that 
steel against steel should be avoided, and 
since the rope is stee! the sheave therefore 
should be some other kind of metal, such 
as cast iron or semisteel. This argument 
is not supported either by theory or prac- 
tice. There is no reason why the use of 
steel against steel is more harmful than 
cast iron against steel; and as already 
pointed out, practice provides ample proof 
to the contrary. 

It is important to remember that ropes 
cannot be saved by destroying the sheaves. 
Contrary to what might be expected, the 
use of harder metal to prolong sheave life 
actually results in increasing the life of 
the rope. It is seldom that a metal as soft 
as gray cast iron can be justified as 
sheave material. To get satisfactory per- 
formance from both sheaves and ropes, 
no metal softer than commercial cast steel 
should be used, and in many cases man- 
ganese-steel sheaves will save in rope and 
sheave replacement much more than their 
additional first cost—WILLIAM SIBLEY. 


* 
How to Pile Lumber 


The important points to follow are given 
here: 

1. Provide a four-inch continuous verti- 
cal flue between each tier of boards. This 
will permit the unobstructed downward 
movement of air throughout all parts ot 
the pile. 

2. The pile should be at least 18 inches 
off the ground to provide for good circu- 
lation under the pile. 

3. Foundation timbers should be pres- 
sure treated to prevent rotting and sub- 
sequent contamination of the lumber. 
Also it is necessary that the foundations 
remain firm in order to support the pile. 
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QUR-INGH VERTICAL FLUES 
BETWEEN EACH TIER OF BOARDS IS THE 
MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE OF THE PILE. 
MAKE PILES ANY CONVENIENT HEIGHT. 


4. Narrow piles dry faster than wide 


, ones. Piles should be no more than eight 


feet wide, preferably six. 

5. Leave at least two feet between piles. 

6. Make piles any convenient height. 

7. Warping of the lumber as it dries can 
be largely eliminated by using uniformly 
sized stickers placed in true vertical align- 
ment over each support. For one-inch 
lumber, stickers are needed every three 
feet. For two-inch and up, stickers every 
four feet will suffice. The distance be- 
tween stickers may be altered a few inches 
plus or minus so that the extreme ends of 
the boards will be in contact with stick- 
ers, thereby lessening the chance of end 
checking. 

8. A layer of reject boards on top of 
the pile will prevent the sun from striking 
the wide faces of the boards which would 
cause excessive checking. 

9. The ground underneath and around 
the pile must be kept free from weeds 
and debris. A cinder ground-cover is 
recommended.—H. W. Angell, Chief 
Wood Technologist, AMERICAN LUMBER 
& Treatinc ComPANY. 
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How to Tin a Soldering Iron 

To solder efficiently, the point of the 
soldering copper must be clean. To free 
the iron of tarnish and oxide, the point is 
covered with a thin coat of solder. This 
process is called tinning. The tinning is 
usually done on a soft brick, with a part 
of the top hollowed out. To tin the iron, 
proceed as follows: 

Place a small amount of powdered 
rosin on one end of the brick and some 
scrap solder on the other end. Heat the 
iron (if it is an iron that is heated exter- 
nally) with a blow torch. 

File one side of the iron, immediately 
turn it over and rub the filed side first in 
the rosin and then in the solder. Wipe 
the excess solder from the point with a 
clean rag. 

Continue filing and tinning each side in 
succession until all four sides are tinned. 


The iron must not be too hot for the 
best results. If it is too hot, the solder 
will not stick. To prevent the destruc- 
tion of the tinning, when heating the iron 
for use, keep the point of the soldering 
iron from direct contact with an open 
flame. 

The electric iron is tinned on one side 
only. File the side selected after the iron 
is hot and melt a small amount of rosin 
core solder on the cleaned surface. Wipe 
off the excess solder with a clean rag. 
Shop Work (TM 11-453) War Dkr- 
PARTMENT TECHNICAL MANUAL. 
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Knuckle Guards for 
Wheelbarrow Handles 

The accompanying sketch shows a wheel- 
barrow with handles equipped with 
knuckle guards. These guards, shaped 














from a piece of iron and attached to the 
handles, as illustrated, protect the pusher’s 
knuckles from bumps against machinery or 
any rough object. 

The same type of guard is suitable for 
use on hand trucks.—Illustration from 
Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards, 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU. 
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How to Make an 
Emergency Fuse 

Take the remainder of an ordinary 
burned out electric lamp bulb, such as is 
usually thrown in the ash can, break the 
glasses, and simply twist together the re- 


TWISTED 
TOGETHER 


=a 








maining wires, as indicated. Those wires, 
too, will “burn out,” just like a regular 
fuse, when the amperage is greater than 
it should be. 

Caution: replace the emergency fuse as 
soon as a regulation fuse can be ob- 
tained —W. F. ScHapnHorst, M. E. 
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The Safe Handling of Hammers 





Dos 


Donts 





Use hammer only if it is in good 
condition and with head firmly 
attached to handle. Make cer- 
tain both the hammer and your 
hands are clean. Return ham- 
mers with damaged heads, 
loose or broken handles to the 
toolroom for repair or replace- 


ment. 
/ ‘> aati, 
Sa 
v4 > P 


Whenever possible al- 
ways wear safety gog- 
gles while using a ham- 
mer. This includes driving 
nails. A flying nail or 
other flying material can 
cause the loss of an eye. 


-: 
y 


a. 


Always keep your mind 

on your work, or you are 

apt to hit your fingers. 
Start driving nails by 
holding them near the 

7 _, head and hitting the nail 
~ @ light blow. This will 

“- minimize the possibility 
of flying nails and finger 
injuries. 


Make sure you have an 
unobstructed swing 
when using a hammer. 
Watch out particularly 
for overhead obstruc- 
tions. 


Use correct type of ham- 
mer in good condition for 
the work being done. 
Various types of ham- 
mers are designated for 
particular jobs and 
should not be used other- 
wise. 





Tt 
ia 











Don’t use a hammer with 
a loose, broken or mush- 
roomed head, or with 
broken, split or greasy 
handle. Never use a ham- 
mer when your hands are 
greasy. 


Don’t attempt to drill 
holes in stone or con- 
crete without wear- 
ing goggles. 


Don’t try to drive a nail 
and look elsewhere at the 
same time. You will cause 
injury to yourself or to 
someone else. 


Don’t try to swing a ham- 
mer in a congested or ob- 
structed area—move the 
obstructions or stand 
clear of them; or use light 
blows. Never neglect to 
wear goggles. 


Don’t use a wrench, rod, 
large bolt or other piece 
of equipment for a ham- 
mer. Never strike hard- 
ened objects, such as a 
wrench or another ham- 
mer, with anything ex- 
cept a rawhide or soft- 
metal hammer. 





Have a helper use tongs or 
other proper holding device 
when holding work to be 
hit with a sledge hammer. 
Make sure no one is stand- 
ing within range of your 
swing when using a sledge. 
Both men should wear 
goggles. “8 


Don‘t permit anyone to 
hold with his hands work 
that is being hit with a 
sledge hammer. Never 
swing a sledge until sure 
that head is firmly fixed 
and there is nothing to 
obstruct your swing. 








Adapted from Industrial Safety Charts, Series P, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Convention Papers... Abridged 








Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
in New York City, February 
24-27, 1947 











White Water System for 
Cylinder Beard Mill 


©. E. S$. HEDBRING 
Asst. to Production Vice President 
United Paperboard Company, Inc. 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
briefly the mechanics of a satisfactory 
white water system. In so doing it is well 
to keep in mind that no two mills are 
alike and what works in one mill does not 
necessarily work in another. 

Consistent with good mill operation, 
the desired objectives are (1) to reduce 
heat, fiber and chemical losses to a mini- 
mum; (2) to clean up the mill effluents 
sufficiently, at least to meet future legal 
requirements; (3) to reduce the quant ty 
of fresh water, if the cost of water per se 
is appreciable and (4) to eliminate sudden 
and heavy steam demands due to heating 
process water. 

The overflow water from the bottom 
liner, filler, and underliner vats is col- 
lected in a white water chest which shall 
be referred to as the filler white water 
chest. This chest must have sufficient 
volume to accumulate the vat overflow 
water during “no demand” periods in the 
beater room. If this chest overflows, con- 
siderable heat may be lost in the sewer. 

In combination board mills it is ad- 
vantageous, from a defibering and produc- 
tion standpoint, to keep the stock hot in 
the vats. This requires heating of the 
white water ahead of the beaters. 

It is necessary to insure the water sup- 
ply in the filler white water chest so that 
the system does not run dry. The felt 
shower water provides the source of this 
makeup. A separate pump may be required 
for the purpose. A level control in the 
chest which starts and stops the pump 
through an electric relay affords a suit- 
able control. 


The water from the filler white water 
chest is used in the filler, bottom and 
underliner beaters and pulpers. 

The importance of having the filler 
white water chest and equipment propor- 
tioned and working properly from a steam 
and heat saving standpoint cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

The top liner vat overflow water is re- 
circulated in a separate system similar to 
the one just described. 

Since top liner stock is generally pre- 
pared in batches, it is necessary to pro- 
portion the size of the white water chest 
so that it does not overflow between 
batches. The water is recirculated to the 
chest through a liner white water heater 
exactly as described above. This water 
supply is insured by fresh water through 
a suitable level control. 

Some mills find it necessary to maintain 
a separate hot fresh water system for the 
top liner beaters (pulpers) in addition to 
the liner white water system. 

The reason for the hot fresh water sys- 
tem is that in changing colors it is de- 
sirable to charge the top liner beaters with 
fresh water until white water from the 
new color is available. In such cases the 
steam is turned off the liner white water 
heater while the last beaters (pulpers) 
of liner stock of the old color are run 
over the machine. The top liner vat over- 
flow water is turned into the sewer while 
the liner water chest is emptied and 
washed down. The system is again started 
when the color change has been made on 
the machine. 

If a separate hot fresh water system 
is maintained, the frequency at which 
this water is used and the necessity of 
having a balanced steam load determine 
whether a storage chest and a recircula- 
tion system are required or an instan- 
taneous heater will suffice. 

Experience indicates that no fresh 
water is required for cylinder showers if 
each vat has its own shower pump which 
delivers about 25 pounds gauge pressure 
at the shower. These pumps are supplied 
by return water from the vat in case of 
a conventional counterflow vat and from 
the inside of the cylinder mold in case of 
a uniflow vat. 


Some mills, however, find that an oscil- 
lating needle jet type of fresh water 
shower will keep the cylinder wires in 
better condition and since their water con- 
sumption is low, their use may be justified. 
However, these showers require very clean 
water to operate satisfactorily and the 
chemical nature of the water in some 
cases requires frequent replacements of 
the nozzles. 

It is recommended that fresh water be 
used in the deckle showers in connection 
with a-gooseneck shower nozzle which has 
a narrow slit orifice. These showers con- 
sume approximately 5 gpm each but they 
do not work well on white water. 

Clarified white water from the save-all 
can be used to good advantage on the 
felt showers, provided the solids content 
does not exceed about 0.6 pounds per 
thousand gallons. On white lined boards 
fresh water may be necessary on the out- 
side shower of the top felt. A minimum 
of 25 pounds gauge pressure should be 
available for the felt showers to operate 
well on white water and the water should 
strike the felt tangentially, rather than 
at right angles. 

It is also recommended that fresh water 
be used on the internal showers of suc- 
tion rolls as clarified white water plugs 
these showers. 

Any showers, or dilution water, re- 
quired for screens, stuff boxes, consistency 
regulators, etc., should be white water 
unless a very small amount of fresh water 
is involved. 

Some consistency regulators are de- 
signed for fresh water dilution but they 
are not suitable for board mills when tem- 
perature losses and fresh water consump- 
tion are 'to be held to a minimum. 

It is well, in selecting a save-all, to bear 
in mind that in a board mill which uses 
waste paper as a raw material the freeness 
of the fibers suspended in the white water 
will vary widely. Any save-all whose op- 
eration is affected by the freeness of the 
suspended fibers is likely to give unsatis- 
factory results. 

Some mills are using elaborate sedi- 
mentation systems to clarify further the 
effluents after they have passed through 
a save-all. Whether used in connection 
with a save-all or alone, such installations 
are considered expensive to install and to 
maintain. It is believed that a properly 
designed white water recirculation system 
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developed by THE YOUNGSTOWN WELDING & ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, 3700 Oakwood Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio, bonds 
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backed by a suitable save-all will clarify 
the mill effluents to meet present and 
future stream pollution requirements with- 
out further treatment. 

There is no question that closing up the 
white water system promotes bacterial 
growth which may be very harmful, un- 
less proper countermeasures are taken. 
Slime, however, can be controlled although 
some experimentation may be necessary 
to determine what treatment is most suit- 
able and where to apply it. 

In closing up the water system, foam 
and sizing troubles are likely to be en- 
countered when making heavily sized 
boards. 

Foam trouble can often be overcome by 
mechanical manipulation. The stock should 
never be allowed to spill freely from one 
level to another. For example, if the line 
from the screen to the mixing box is not 
submerged, foam is created but it can be 
easily overcome by a minor change in the 
piping. 

Chemical treatment or adjustments may 
be necessary to overcome sizing trouble. 
It is a matter of finding the proper 
method. 

In mills of more than one board ma- 
chine it is advantageous to separate the 
white water systems, so that each machine 
and its white water are independent of 
any other. However, the physical plant 
lay-out and cost considerations sometimes 
preclude this arrangement and it is then 
necessary to sacrifice some of the flexibility 
available in the one machine white water 
system by combining the filler systems and 
using one save-all. 
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The Pulping of Straw with 
Digestion Liquors Containing 
Sodium Sulphite 


GEORGE S. HANNAWAY 
Sales Development Department 
Organic Chemicals Division 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


There are many methods of cooking 
straw for the manufacture of strawboard. 
This paper will provide an introduction 
to certain work on the pulping of straw 
with digestion liquors containing sodium 
sulphite. 

Here are some facts on a series of seven 
trial runs made recently by the Terre 
Haute Paper Company. 

These runs were made with mostly new 
wheat straw. Steam pressure was as indi- 
cated in each case. Duration of pulping 
was eight hours after the last fill of straw, 
and cooking was done in 14-foot spheri- 
cal rotary digesters. The sodium sulphite 
used was anhydrous technical grade, assay- 
ing about 96 per cent NasSOs. Hi-calcium 
lime and 58 per cent light soda ash were 
used. Caustic soda was in liquid form and 
contained approximately 50 per cent 
NaOH. Amounts of caustic soda used are 
given on 100 per cent NaOH basis. 

Following are brief descriptions of this 
series of seven single-rotary runs. Per- 
centages of chemicals used are based on 
the estimated weight of straw charged. 


Run No. 1 

Made at 40 lb. pressure 

Sodium sulphite 1 2/3 per cent 
Sodium hydroxide 4/10 per cent 
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This cook appeared to be quite raw 
when completed. 


Run No. 2 

Made at 40 Ib. pressure 

Sodium sulphite 24 per cent 
Sodium hydroxide 8/10 per cent 


This cook was a little more tender than 
Run No. 1, but was still too tough to 
be handled in the beaters without using 
excessive power. 


Run No..3 

Made at 40 Ib. pressure 
Sodium sulphite 1 2/3 per cent 
Lime 3 per cent 


Progress was being made, for this 
cooked straw appeared nearly comparable 
with the usual cook, which was of a 
conventional type. 


Run No. 4 

Made at 40 Ib. pressure 

Sodium sulphite 8/10 per cent 
Lime 4 per cent 

Sodium hydroxide 4/10 per cent 


This was the best cook yet. It handled 
well in the beaters, and appeared tender 
and yet strong. 


Run No. 5 

Made at 30 lb. pressure 
Sodium sulphite 114 per cent 
Lime 314 per cent 

Sodium hydroxide 7 per cent 


This pulp was tender and well cooked 
but curiously enough, washed slowly in 
the beaters. 
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The diagrammatic layout above shows many 
of the famous Ross Air Systems operating in ma- 
chine rooms throughout the industry. Heating and 
ventilating machine rooms where millions of cubic 
feet of air are extracted every hour; reclaiming 
heat units from waste vapor to cut steam costs 
by heating air and water; removing vapor to in- 
crease drying capacity; cooling working areas; pro- 
longing life of felts—these are but some of the 
important functions of these and other ROSS Ma- 
chine Room Systems. 


DESIGNERS AND 
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Some of the other ROSS Systems not shown 
in the diagram are the ROSS Paper Conditioning 
Systems including the advanced Cycle Conditioning 
System, Exhaust and Supply for Beater and Hydra- 
pulper Rooms, Foam Exhaust, Dust Systems, Calen- 
der and Motor Cooling Equipment, Grinder Exhaust 
Systems, Trim Conveying and others—all proven 
methods for increasing output, improving quality of 
product and reducing operating costs to the mini- 
mum. ROSS Systems are today considered as es- 
sential as the paper machine itself. 
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Run No. 6 

Made at 30 lb. pressure 

Sodium sulphite 114. per cent 

Lime 3'4 per cent 

Soda ash, 114 per cent 

This pulp was satisfactory in every re- 
spect. It was tender and well cooked and 
washed very freely in the beaters. 


Run No. 7 

Made at 30 Ib. pressure 

Sodium sulphite 1 8/10 per cent 

Soda ash 214 per cent 

This pulp appeared quite raw when 
cooked for eight hours and did not seem 
promising. 


On the basis of the above briefly de 
scribed tests, a ten-rotary series of runs 
was decided upon. Run No. 6 was selected 
as being the most promising for this 
series. The chemical make-up of Run No. 
6 was modified as follows: 

11% per cent sodium sulphite 

4 per cent lime 

1% per cent soda ash 

Pressure was normal operating pressure 

30 Ib. per square inch. Cooking time 
was eight hours after the final fill of straw. 


The straw used was new wheat straw, and 
two fills were made per rotary. 

No irregularities were noted in the 
cooking cycle. The pulp handled well in 
the beaters with the procedure being to 
set the roll down on the bed plate at 


first and ease off after about thirty 
minutes. The pulp washed very free- 
ly and the individual fibers appeared 


longer and stronger than those in the 
usual pulp. No special adjustment of the 
jordans was necessary. 

The straw handled normally on the ma- 
chines which were of the two cylinder 
type. Machine speed was maintained at 
standard. There was a slight tendency of 
the paper to be “wild,” but this caused 
no serious difficulty. The paper produced 
by this special cook, together with rep- 
resentative samples of regular production, 
was subjected to examination by three 
different laboratories. Averaged results are 
given in Table 1 with the special cook 
designated as “‘sulphite’’. 

The cost of the sodium sulphite cook 
was quite competitive with the cost of 
the conventional cook—that is, it was but 
7 per cent more. Of course, prices of 


many pulping chemicals may change, but 
the cost of pulping with sodium sulphite 
will continue to be reasonable. 

The test results previously given indi 
cate the use of sodium sulphite in pulp- 
ing straw to be well worth considering, 
despite the slightly higher cost. It may be 
argued, however, that a test covering only 
a series of ten rotaries is lacking in val 
idity. For this reason, it is desirable to 
present in Table 2 comparable data repre: 
senting “before and after conditions” in 
another strawboard mill which formerly 
used a conventional mixture of pulping 
chemicals, and has now standardized on 
a cook embodying sodium sulphite to 
gether with certain quantities of lime and 
caustic soda. 

This mill, incidentally, has reported no 
tendency of the sheet to be wild on the 
machine. 

Logically, it may be asked, what ad- 
vantages can be expected from the use of 
sodium sulphite for cooking straw? Ex: 
perience thus: far indicates that the fol- 
lowing advantages may be derived: 

1. Reduction of lime use by about 50 
per cent. 


Table 2 











Table 1 
Regular Cook Sulphite Cook 
Weight 31.6 : 30.8 
Caliper 9.8 points 9.6 points 
Riehle Sulphite-made sheet was 111% per cent higher 
Mullen Sulphite-made sheet was 36/100 per cent lower 
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Previous Cook Sulphite Cook 


Weight 34 32.8 
Caliper 10 points 11 points 
Riehle Sulphite-made sheet was 19.5 per cent higher 


4 percent higher 


Mullen Sulphite-made sheet was 
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Paper Making Wet Machine 


For the production of high grade electric and in- 
sulation boards, stereotype matrix board, bind- 
ers board, shoe boards, truck board, and leather 
board to the fine specifications demanded by 
these and other similar wet machine products. 


The paper making vat is designed with carefully 
calculated inflow compartments, a well designed 
circle and an adequate overflow. Cylinder mould, 
rubber covered couch roll and press and felt 
rolls are carried on anti-friction bearings. Sco- 


field Venturi Suctions for water removal and 
Scofield Felt Conditioners are provided. 


A movable cylinder mould vat is an alternate for 
the standard paper board vat. With this attach- 
ment the cylinder mould may be moved in rela- 
tion to the circle 3” in any direction from a 
central setting. This controls the flow of stock 
through the vat to a finer degree than other de- 
vices now offered to the trade. 


Precision control of formation and caliper is the 
basic principle of the design of this machine. 


From a Simple Casting to a Paper Machine. . . 
Sandy Hill Serves the Industry Completely! 


HUDSON FALLS, N. ¥ 


Sy iy THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 
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ELECTRICAL 


CABLE 


emcanon 
CONTROL 
POWER 


MEDIATE ¥ 


from our vast stock 


Practically every type of 
standard and special cable 
and wire in quantities ade- 
quate for the largest indus- 
trial user. Write or wire for 
samples and attractive 
prices. 





Made to Rigid Government 
Specifications 


CABLE & WIRE! 


CORPORATION 





4515 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 
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2. Improvement in important proper- 
ties of the paper, notably rigidity. 

3. Reduction of washing time of pulp 
in beaters. In one mill which handles 
washing and breaking operations in two 
separate beaters, the total combined time 
is one hour ten minutes for a sodium 
sulphite-lime-caustic soda made pulp. 

4: Greatly reduced liming of paper 
machines, which allows smoother and 
more continuous operation. 

5. Reduction of fines in pulp which 
tends to give waste white water a lower 
Biological Oxygen Demand. 

6. The possibility, through production 
of a lighter weight sheet, of obtaining 
about 3 per cent more money for a given 
weight of sheet. 

7. Improvement in pulp yield may be 
expected from the milder action of the 
cook. No concrete evidence can be of- 
fered to support this probability however, 
since yield determinations must be made 
carefully over extended periods of time, 
and are particularly subject to error when 
the amounts of broke and scrap stock vary. 


The Interstate Commission on 
The Delaware River Basin 


JAMES H. ALLEN, Exec. Secretary 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin 


While small in area—12,000 square 
miles—nowhere in the country is there a 
river system more important and valuable 
than the Delaware. It serves and is the 
common property of four states: New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, having a combined population 
of more than 28,000,000 persons; 21 per 
cent of the entire population of the United 
States. Of this number more than 5,000,- 
000 reside within the confines of the 
Delaware Valley. 

In 1936, the four Delaware Basin states 
delegated the responsibility for devising 
programs for the development and con- 
servation of the resources of this inter- 
state watershed region to the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin, 
now more popularly known by its abbre- 
viated name—“Incodel.” 


The commission operates within an an- 
nual budget of $35,000 a year obtained 
from equitably apportioned appropriations 
from each of its supporting state govern- 
ments. 

The story of Incodel is a story of inter- 
state co-operation. 

Voluntary co-operation has been its 
only tool. It has endeavored to supple- 
ment, not supplant, those agencies of the 
four state governments operating in the 
Delaware Basin that are charged with the 
responsibility for state administration of 
land and water resources programs. It 
has tried to broaden their scope and. to 
blend their efforts into a unified plan and 
program for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Dela- 
ware River Basin. 

Outstanding among achievements in 
control of water pollution in the Delaware 
River Basin during the past ten years has 
been the preparation and official adoption 
of, an interstate agreement for the correc- 
tion and control of pollution in the waters 


of the river. This reciprocal agreement, 
drafted and negotiated by Incodel, estab- 
lishes basic standards of cleanliness or 
purity for the main stream and for its 
tributaries at their points of confluence. 
In addition to a pledge of administrative 
co-operation by each State Department of 
Health, the provisions of the agreement 
have been enacted into law in each of the 
four states of the basin. For the first 
time, these states, through their appropri- 
ate administrative departments, are acting 
in unison toward the common end of abat- 
ing and preventing excessive pollution in 
the river and its tributaries. 


At the recommendation of the commis- 
sion the states have adopted the policy 
that, in so far as possible, the problems of 
stream pollution should be attacked con- 
currently by the public and by industry. 
But they are firmly determined that the 
responsibility for taking the lead, where 
such step becomes necessary, must rest 
squarely upon the public. Industry cer- 
tainly cannot be called upon to stop using 
streams as a scot-free conveyor belt for 
their wastes as long as municipalities con- 
tinue to use water courses to carry away 
the raw products of the ates systems 
of their inhabitants. 


It is regretted that the paper and pulp 
industry has not yet met its full responsi- 
bility in the stream pollution programs for 
the Delaware watershed. There are over 
fifty industries of this category in the area. 
Outstanding among them are Scott Paper 
Company, Container Corporation, Na- 
tional Container Corporation, and Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Company. None of 
them as yet is doing an honest-to-goodness 
job in preventing the defilement of the 
region's streams by their wastes. 

However, a few of the smaller com- 
panies have pointed the way for the in- 
dustry as a whole, particularly the Dur- 
ham Paper Company, located at Riegels- 
ville. Ably serviced by Dr. Miller, chair- 
man of this session, as consultant, this 
company soon will put a plant into opera- 
tion which, it is expected, will successfully 
handle and process all of its wastes. 

With the war's end and the apparent 
early lifting of restrictions on labor and 
material for normal public works con- 
struction, the commission's pollution abate- 
ment program undoubtedly will soon go 
forward with determination. Blueprints 
and specifications are complete for the 
construction of municipal sewage and in- 
dustrial waste treatment plans to the tune 
of approximately a 100 million dollars. 

As it concerns the paper industry, prac- 
tically all of the delinquents recently have 
shown signs of awakening. Almost with- 
out exception they have recently employed 
consulting services and as a result, many 
now have plans and specifications in 
readiness to commence construction. 

For twenty years before Incodel, the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania had been at odds over their 
right to draw upon the flows of the Dela- 
ware River Basin for public water sup- 
plies. 

The states, through Incodel, approached 
this problem jointly, not independently; 
co-operatively, not competitively. After 
more than three years of careful co-opera- 
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Addition To PROVEN DESiGy 


New BROWNING °“icowom: CRANE 


gives you more safety with “Full-Vision” Cab 


















DD a cab with vision all around to 
crane design tested and proved 
through the years and you have the 
modern Browning . . . last word in a 
productive, safe locomotive crane. 


From this roomy cab you can see the 
front corners of the carbody, the boom 
tip and the ground close to the crane 
at front, rear and sides. Plexiglas win- 
dows in the roof reduce danger from 
high obstructions. 


**Full-Vision” cab for safety, Hydro- 
Ese Controls for easy, fast operation, 
extra wide travel gears for tough- 
ness. .. these have been added to 
Browning locomotive cranes without 
changing proven design. Early de- 





liveries, write for full specifications. 

















A full gra lp with each bite, switching and ioe ae 
two trai of pulpwood, stacking piles, even han- 
dling limestone with bucket, just part of the days work. 


| Sekeer Eeonen a 3 TKUCK 
CRANES THE BROWNING CRANE & SHOVEL CO. CRANES 
oe 16225 Waterloo Road s Cleveland 10, Ohio 


CRANES CRANES 


TU-CONTROL 
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We Are Proud 


OF THIS PICTURE 


To you, the reader, the above picture 
is just one of hundreds of Layne Well Water 
Systems that are now serving oil fields, re- 
fineries and pumping stations. But to us, 
it is a symbol of approval by one of the 
world's largest and most important indus- 
tries. Furthermore, this picture serves to 
symbolize a record of nearly seventy years 
of successfully matching the highest qual- 
ity materials with honest craftsmanship. 

Yes, we are proud of this picture—and 
several thousand others of Layne Well Water 
Systems now serving Municipalities, Rail- 
roads, Factories, Chemical Works, Packing 
Plants, Paper Mills and Air Conditioning 
and Irrigation projects. 

We know the penalty of leadership in 
our chosen field, the flattery of imitation 
and the real satisfaction of serving the same 
customers for generations and generations. 
Our equipment and services are consis- 
tently higher in quality than the buyer de- 
mands—more dependable than we promise 
—and longer lasting than the owner expects. 

f such points of merit are of more in- 
terest to you than a “special price", we can 
serve you with complete satisfaction. For 
late bulletins, catalogs, etc. address 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 

General Offices, Memphis 8, T 

@ PUMPS for wells, lakes, rivers, 

reservoi 


rs, irrigation—or for any use 
where large quantities of Noten 
be uced at low cost. Sizes 





from 40 to 
p= Ang Write At, I 
Catalog. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
vertical turbine pumps 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
. Ark. *® Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * 
+» Memphis. Tenn. * Layne-Northern 

. oe Louisiana 


i 
H 





5 '° ae 
i 01 ity Layne-Northwest 
20.. Milwaukee. Wis. * lgzne-Otie A Serpe Onto 

. * ie, ash. Texas 
Co., Houston, Texas * wne-Western Co. Kansas 
ay: —% havee-Seaerm Ce. - Sine.. Mignespelis. 
. ern: ona ater Supply Ltd., London, Ont.. 
Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, 8. A, Mexico, D. F. 
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tive study and analysis, they arrived at an 
agreement as to the conditions under 
which any state, at any time, can take the 
water it needs from the Delaware River 
Basin for public water supply. Such con- 
ditions provide for the release of water 
previously stored from flood flows to aug- 
ment the natural dry weather flows of 
summer and fall. This agreement was 
then incorporated into a concurrent legis- 
lative bill which is now law in each of the 
participating states. 

The Schuylkill River and its tributaries 
are an important segment of the Delaware 
River system. For more than a century 
these streams have been the depositary for 
wastes resulting from the operation of col- 
lieries in the coal fields, with the result 
that today more than 30,000,000 tons of 
coal culm line the bed and the banks of 
the river. Convinced that sufficient facts 
on the Schuylkill problem had been ac- 
cumulated over the years, the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
set out in 1943 to develop a co-ordinated 
plan for restoring the Schuylkill through 
suggesting the assignment of specific re- 
sponsibilities to the Federal Government, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
the anthracite coal industry. 


For the first time during the many years 
of discussion of this problem, a definite 
action program has been developed and 
accepted by the responsible agencies, both 
public and private. The project is now 
under way. 

In the Delaware River Basin, more than 
50 per cent of the growth-producing cover 
of agricultural areas in the basin has been 
washed away, and a substantial proportion 
of land formerly used for farming is al- 
most beyond redemption. Closely coupled 
with erosion is the problem of the basin’s 
woodlands. Ruthless cutting of the for- 
ests and the destruction of the ground 
cover and humus layer have developed 
conditions unfavorable to tree growth— 
one of nature’s most effective measures for 
flood control and stream flow regulation. 


Governmental agencies, state and fed- 
eral, have investigated these conditions 
and have developed corrective measures 
which would restore most lands to their 
proper use and productivity. But these 
efforts have not been properly co-ordi- 
nated. To accomplish this objective 
Incodel is now directing its attention to 
developing a unified program—federal, 
state, and local—dealing with problems of 
soil conservation and the development of 
forest resources. It is following its estab- 
lished pattern of seeking the voluntary 
co-operation of all interested agencies, 
both public and private, in the develop- 
ment of a practical program of action. 
These efforts already are bearing fruit. 


Incodel’s plans for the development of 
an orderly program for control of land 
and water resources in the Delaware Basin 
involved, from the beginning, a broad con- 
cept of the inter-relationships of water 
pollution, water supply, soil conservation, 
reforestation, recreation, flood control, 
navigation, and other land and water uses 
and abuses. While major attention and 
effort have been given to a solution of 
those specific problems which were of re- 


gional importance, which were most ur- 
gently needed, and which would be im- 
mediately useful, many allied studies were 
carried along concurrently. A sampling 
of the scope and variety of this activity 
may be gained from the following sum- 
mary. 

The potentially tremendous recreational 
area in the Upper Delaware Valley has 
been subjected to special study. A care- 
fully drafted program of planned develop- 
ment (as opposed to exploitation) was 
prepared and has been locally sponsored. 

During summer periods of low-flow in 
the river, the salt content of the tidal sec- 
tion of the river below Philadelphia im- 
pairs the quality of the water and damages 
industrial equipment. Incodel has investi- 
gated several proposals and, in co-opera- 
tion with the industries in the affected 
area, it has found a practical solution. 


An exhaustive investigation of the Army 
Engineers’ proposal to construct a series 
of dams and reservoirs in the Delaware 
led Incodel to conclude (1) the “highest 
use” of the waters of the Delaware water- 
shed is for public water supply and this 
use has precedence over all others; (2) the 
development of the Delaware for hydro- 
electric power alone would not be eco- 
nomically attractive, and (3) while power 
developments might be combined advan- 
tageously, under public control, with a 
joint water supply project for Philadelphia 
and northeastern New Jersey, there ap- 
pears to be no need for such a joint supply 
and the advisability of its development is, 
for the time being, questionable. 

The Federal Government, because of its 
jurisdiction over navigation, will always 
exercise control and influence any program 
for the basin. But, the commission is 
firmly convinced that federal interest 
should -never overshadow that of the state 
and local governments. In fact, it believes 
that in the Delaware River Basin, and 
most other interstate river systems, federal 
activities should be incidental and sub- 
ordinate to those of the governmental 
units comprising the region. 

On the basis of this premise and in 
order to give it strength, the commission 
has been especially active in participating 
in programs to bring about the existence 
and maintenance of a proper balance in 
relationships among the agencies of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments responsi- 
ble for the formulation and execution of 
programs for the development and con- 
servation of the resources of interstate 
rivers. It was because of such activities 
that Congress was finally prevailed upon 
to include a specific declaration of policy 
in recently enacted flood control and navi- 
gation laws which, in effect, provides that 
the states shall be included in a partner- 
ship with the Federal Government in the 
determination of plans for the unified 
development of river basins. 

This was one of the greatest services 
ever rendered to the nation. It put an 
end to the trend that had been going on 
for many years which would have ulti 
mately led to the complete transfer of 
authority from the states to the Federal 
Government over the control of the na- 
tion’s rivers and their watersheds. 
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ap You wouldn’t rip a board with a fine-tooth saw or 
ply plane it with a chisel; nor would you fry an egg with 
is, a match. Wrong tools. Definitely the wrong tools. 
The same applies to pulpers, HY DRAFINERS, jordans. If it’s pulp- 
its ing, you use a Hydrapulper. If it’s brushing and hydrating, you use a 
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ib- Then there are the variables that always creep into any stock prepara- 


tal tion problem, a subject on which Shartle, Dilts, and Fleck, have, over 
the past forty years, amassed a wealth of pertinent information. 

If you would reach a balanced solution of your stock preparation 
on problem, it might pay you handsomely to tap that “library” of informa- 
ng tion—every iota of which is yours free for the asking. 


: Shartle-Dilts 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
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It’s a D.-B. Stencil Cutting Machine. Thou- 
sands of progressive companies everywhere 
use this simple, easy-to-operate device for 
cutting stencils to address shipments; make 
notices and signs; number bins; put names 
on doors; and do countless jobs quickly, 
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book under “Stencil Cutting 
Machines”; or write: Diagraph- 
Bradley, Dept. J, 3745 Forest 
Park Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
5 World’s oldest and largest 
stencil machine manufacturer. 








easily, and economically. Investigate D.-B. 
stenciling and marking equipment for your 
plant. No obligation. Just call the D.-B. Dis- 
tributor, who is listed in your telephone 
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Washing Sulphate Pulp 
With Screw Presses 


GEORGE W. BRUMLEY, Chief Chemist 
St. Marys Kraft Corporation 


The observations to follow are based 
upon 5 years actual operation with presses 
in a mill of approximately 125 tons aver- 
age daily capacity. 

The brown stock is fed from the blow 
tank, at approximately 4 per cent con- 
sistency, to a rotary thickener which dis- 
charges the pulp into a chute feeding the 
first press. The thickener discharges the 
stock at 11 to 12 per cent consistency. 
The stock then passes through the first 
press which consists of a tapered worm 
enclosed in a perforated tube. The tube 
is constructed of six semicircular per- 
forated plates with holes of 0.085 inch 
diameter. The first press discharges the 
stock at approximately 40 per cent con- 
sistency into an enclosed screw type con- 
veyor which transports the stock to the 


a dilution liquor from a subsequent press- 
ing. The stock is again pressed in the 
second press, diluted in the second con- 
veyor and given a final pressing in the 
third press before being diluted as it falls 
into the washed stock chest. 

There are six filtrates which are ex- 
tracted and disposed as shown in Table 1. 

The average concentration of black 
liquor solids in the No. 1 filtrate is 16.5 
to 17 per cent when washing 6 tons per 
hour of pulp and using 85 gpm water on 
the third press. The liquid filtrates, six 
to three, inclusive, are pumped directly 
from point of extraction to point of re- 
entry into the system by four 200 gpm 
pumps. The other two filtrates flow by 
gravity into their respective tanks. 

There are three tanks required; the first, 
merely a sump tank of 750 gallons in 
the fourth filtrate system; the second, a 
second filtrate tank of 3500 gallons capac- 
ity to give some flexibility in blow tank 
consistency, and third, the conventional 
weak black liquor storage which receives 


The only satisfactory way to change 
the pulp washing capacity of presses is to 
change the pulley ratio, resulting, of 
course, in a changed worm speed. The 
capacity of the presses cannot be reduced 
by lowering the amount of pulp fed as 
this decreases the consistency of the press 
discharges and consequently gives poorer 
washing. 

The conveyors are water tight screw 
type conveyors capable of handling 6! 
tons of stock per hour and are driven by 
a top mounted direct drive. The worms 
of the presses are turned by 125 hp. syn- 
chronous motors of 720 rpm. The con- 
veyors are equipped with 5 hp. 1200 rpm 
motors. The water, or filtrate from a 
subsequent section, is applied to the press 
by the use of a Johnson joint on the end 
of the worm. There are three concentric 
pipes that deliver the water through holes 
to various parts of the worm. 

When presses of this type are operated 
at their designed worm speed and capacity, 
the results shown in Table 2 can be 























second press. Into each conveyor is placed the first filtrate. expected. 
Table 1 Table 2 
Filtrate No. Source Disposition Discharge Pounds 
gs See third press 2nd cross conveyor Consistency NaSO, 
SS) ea third press end of second press Worm , tna per son 
ke second press Ist cross conveyor Speed Moisture- of pulp 
Pee second press’ end of first press (rpm) free discharged 
i Se first press Blow tank dilution SS 57 38-40 225 
Des Ee deme sya nes Brown stock yf Pee 54 40-41 125 
thickener Evaporator feed i - 54 40-41 50 
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TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 
LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 

BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 
GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
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Yfrrs POWER is one of Washington’s 
most important industrial advantages. 


Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “ton the 


ground floor’’ for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and veg- 
etables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 












OF INDUSTRY 








industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states: 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 
and packing. 


Washington’s population has shown a great 
growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 
export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 
State offers a year ‘round scenic playground . . . 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 
travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


3 Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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The following abridgments are from 
papers presented at the annual 
meeting of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation, held in Montreal, Quebec, 
January 29-31, 1947. 











Correction 


It is regretted that some errors appeared 
in the following abridgment which was 
published in this section of the June, 1947, 
issue: 

Subject: The Longitudinal Grinding of 
Wood 

Author: W. H. de Montmorency, Re- 
search Associate, Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada 

The inaccuracies which appeared were: 

(1) Page 437, column one, paragraph 
8, line 6 should read—1%” x 11%” x 6” 

(2) Page 438, column one, line 9 from 
the top should read—*screen to approxi- 
mately 0.35 per cent.” 

(3) Page 438, column one, paragraph 
4, line 3 should read—‘bundles attached 
at one end to the parent wood.” 


The Stapley Pulper 


S. G. STAPLEY, Superintendent 
Provincial Paper Limited 
Montrose Division 


The accompanying diagram shows the 
main parts of the pulper (pulper was de- 
signed and built in the plant of Provincial 
Paper Limited, Montrose Division, Thor- 
old, Ontario, under the supervision of 
William Subart, master mechanic of the 
mill,) and the arrows indicate the flow of 
the stock when the machine is in operation. 

One of the most important points of 
the pulper is the location of the octagonal 
impeller in the center of the tank. This 
allows a clear bottom for any very heavy 
material (large books, magazines, etc.) 
which might be in the wastepaper bales 
and thus insures that the machinery will 
not be subject to any heavy or severe 
strain through plugging or jamming. 

The pulper is easily washed and there 
is very little possibility of stock sticking 
to the sides or upper part of the lid. 

The upper part of the pulper is movable 
so that the paper may be furnished at any 
desired point without any difficulty. 





The Stapley Pulper 























On discharge the stock passes through 
a grate at the bottom of the tank into a 
box to which is attached a large pipe. 

The water inlet is conveniently located 
in the outlet box so that the water comes 
up through the grate, thereby flushing the 
bottom of the tank at every fill or when 
desired. 

There are no dead spots in the pulper 
and the stock goes through a vigorous 
treatment. 

The following is a list of machine and 
operation details which were obtained 
from actual daily operations: 

Capacity——2,000 to 2,400 lb. waste 
paper a.d. 


Water—2,800-2,900 gallons previously 
heated to 150 Fahr. 

Consistency—Six to seven % 

Loading Time—Three to seven minutes 

Chemicals—100 Ib. soda ash, 20 to 60 
Ib. caustic soda 

Time—30 to 60 minutes to de-ink and 
de-fiber 

Discharging—Three to five minutes 

Total Time—50 to 70 minutes 

Sampling—Samples may be taken pe- 
riodically and tested by a blue glass or by 
forming a sheet in any sheet machine. 
This type of testing is quick and gives 
excellent control on the degree of de- 


fibering. 
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DISTINCTIVE OPERATION 
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PERFORMANCE 


approximately that reduction with an 
appropriate saving was made by a paper concern 
in Canada. This economy was effected when an 
Owen Pulpwood Grapple system was installed 
and consistently outperformed the ‘old 
style” sling system. 
Write for bulletin. 


Tbe OWEN BUCKET (0. 


6015 BREAKWATER AVENUE 
BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Calif. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Horsepower—70 

Speed—172 rpm 

The degree of de-fibering depends to 
some extent on the type of waste paper, 
percentage of groundwood, amount and 
type of ink, finish, etc. No definite time 
can be set down to give the desired re- 
sult, but in some cases with good ledger 
or light book, one half hour of treatment 
is sufficient, while with heavy book or 
stock containing some wet strength, a full 
hour is required. 


A Method of Evaluating the 
Unbeaten Strength of Un- 
bleached Chemical Wood Pulp 


N. S. GRANT’, O. A. MASON® 
and H. F. DONNELLY® 


In the determination of the strength 
characteristics of chemical pulps, especially 
those which are to be used with little or 
no refining, the usual method of beating 
to maximum strength has not given results 
representative of the strength as used by 
the consumer. In view of this, Spruce 
Falls and associated companies have been 
using a method which gives the strength 
of unbeaten pulp at a constant and re- 
producible high freeness. 

When pulp at 2.5% moisture free con- 
sistency is stirred in a British Standard 
disintegrator (described in Technical Sec- 
tion Standard C-4) at high speed and 
slightly elevated temperature (35 C.), a 
controlled hydration is induced which 
gradually lowers the freeness of the stock. 
The extent to which the freeness can be 
lowered by this method varies with the 
type of pulp, bleachability, consistency, 
and the previous treatment of the pulp 
(previously dried pulp will go to a consid- 
erably lower freeness than pulp sampled 
before drying). However, in all pulps 
tested to date a freeness of well under 600 
on the Canadian Standard freeness tester 
has been attainable. A freeness of 600 
was set as the standard for all pulps 
tested. 

In the original method used at Spruce 
Falls, two portions each containing 50 
gm. moisture free fiber were diluted to 
2.5% moisture free. Simultaneously, the 
temperature was adjusted to 35 C. These 
two samples were stirred in British 
Standard disintegrator at 3000 rpm for a 
predetermined number of revolutions to 
give freenesses close to 600, one slightly 
above, the other slightly below that figure. 
After stirring, the two portions were 
diluted to 0.3% moisture free consistency, 
and three freeness tests were run on each. 
The results were corrected for temperature 
and consistency and averaged. Three hand- 
sheets were made from the stock femaining 
from each portion. These handsheets were 
conditioned to constant weight at 50% 
R. H. and 70 Fahr., and their strength 
determined on a Mullen tester. The 
strength was corrected for sheet weight 
and plotted against freeness. Strength at 
600 freeness was determined by interpo- 
lation. : 

In order to check the precision of the 





(1) Technical director; (2) Testing sta- 
tion supervisor; (3) Summer student, ° 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Company, 
Limited. 


test and the possibility of improving the 
technique, an investigation of all phases 
of the test was undertaken. This investi- 
gation was divided into two parts: 

1. Investigation of strength determina- 
tion ’ 

2. Investigation of freeness determina- 
tion 
All test data were examined and evalu- 
ated statistically by methods set forth by 
Shewhart (Economic Control of the 
Quality of Manufactured Products, D. van 
Nostrand & Co.). 

In the first stage of the investigation, 
that of strength determination, strength 
data were examined statistically and the 
precision of the test calculated. Controlled 


changes were made in the method of mak- 
ing, drying, conditioning, and test of hand- 
sheets, and the resultant effects on the 
precision and uniformity of the test were 
calculated. No major changes were made 
in the methods, but it was found possible 
by slight modifications of the couching and 
drying methods to improve the precision 
of the test from +15.4% to £11.7%. 

As a preliminary to the investigation of 
the freeness test, the suitability of the 
Canadian Standard freeness tester for 
measuring the drainage properties of un- 
bleached sulphite was checked. This was 
done by calculating the precision of the 
freeness tester in the following manner: 
Four portions, each containing 50 gm. 
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SmooTH FLow: Unlike a plunger pump, 
the Warren Centrifugal gives smooth 
flow without pulsation. 


REGULATION: Easily throttled, and unlike 
a plunger pump, the discharge valve may 
be closed without building up excessive 
pressure on pump and discharge line. 


ComPACTNESS: Takes up less floor space 
and very much less head room than a 
plunger pump of equal capacity. 


CLEAN Stock: There are no pockets, as in 
a plunger pump, to hold stock from 
previous furnish. 


manu- 


American 





Every One! 


ACCESSIBILITY: Diagonally split case makes 
it unnecessary to remove discharge pip- 
ing. Rotating member easily lifted out. 

MAINTENANCE: Low maintenance charges 
as compared with a plunger pump. Re- 
newable liners prevent wear on suction 
heads. No large plunger stuffing boxes 
to be packed or to create friction on 
plungers. No plungers to be turned or 
replaced. 

INITIAL Cost: Lower than a plunger pump 
of much less capacity. 

Quiet OPERATION: No gears making a 
continuous noise and creating vibration. 

APPLICATION: Warren not only has the 
pump for this most vital service but the 
experience and ability to engineer its 
proper application. 


Why not try a performance tested 


Warren 


MACHINE CHEST PUMP 


PP-53 


Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc., Warren, Massachusetts 
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GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 


For Prompt Delivery 





PUMPS 
GPM HEAD MAKE MOTOR 
225 100 Ing. Rand 115 D.C, 
95 Worth. 3/60/220 
30 40 Worth. 1/60/115 
M.G. SETS 

KW MAKE A DC 
800 Wtg. 3/60/1320 240 
500 GE 3/25/6600 250 
500 GE 3/60/2300 250 
300 GE 3/60/440 220 
200 GE 3/60/440 250 
150 3/60/2300 275 
150 Ft. Wayne 3/60/2300 230 
100 A. 3/60/440 275 

90 GE 3/60/440 
15 GE 3/60/440 125 
75 wt 3/60/2300 10 
75 Elec. Pots. 3/60/220 125 
5 ytg 3/60/220 250 
65 E 60/450 125 
60 A. Ch, 3/60/2300 110 
50 GE 3/60/220 50 
50 C. Wheeler 3/60/230 240 


VARIABLE SPEED DC MOTORS 
HP MAKE veass 





125 Wtg. /1 
40 Sprague GE 250 825/2000 
35 Sprague GE 30 / 
30 Sprague GE 230 ii 
30 Triumph 230 250/750 
30 Wtg. 220 400/1200 
25 Wtg. 220 {7 
25 SpragueGE 250 88/2000 

rague 

25 tg. 230 400/1200 
20 GE 230 500/1500 
20 Reliance Elec. 230 600/1800 
20 Wtg. 30 /1 
10 Electro-Dy. 230 600/1200 
10 w 230 /1 


In addition to listed equipment a se- 
lection of hoists, cranes and power 
transmission equipment is stocked. 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CO. 


| 1327 W. Cermak Road, Chicago 8, ill. 








moisture free stock drawn from one bale of 
dry unbleached sulphite were stirred 100,- 
000 revolutions in the disintegrator. These 
were then diluted to 0.3% moisture free 
consistency and mixed in a large container. 
In order to minimize the effect of hydra- 
tion of the diluted stock while the tests 
were being run, the sample was allowed 
to reach equilibrium by standing for 24 
hours at room temperature. (Schwalbe, 
Degree of Hydration and Degree of Beat- 
ing, Paper Trade Journal 176, No. 24, 47, 
1923). At the end of that time 50 freeness 
tests were run on the stock in one eight- 
hour period. The tests were run at room 
temperature and results corrected to 20 C. 

In order to check the variations in con- 








Table 4—Thousand Revolutions to 600 Freeness vs. Per Cent Bleachability 





Thousand Per Cent 





Test Thousand Per Cent Test Thousand Per Cent Tes 

No. Revs. Bleach No. R leach No. evs. Bleach 
1 115.3 4.18 10 4.5 5.32 8 129.5 4.54 
2 122.0 4.43 11 5.0 5.28 9 127.7 5.00 
3 115.8 3.83 12 8.6 5.60 20 129.6 4.72 
4 129.3 5.11 13 0.1 4.15 21 113.6 4.01 
5 129.5 4.36 14 2.8 4.79 22 128.1 5.57 
6 135.8 §.21 1§ 1.4 3.90 23 139.9 6.13 
7 134.8 5.21 16 7.9 4.25 24 134.5 6.28 
8 121.0 4.50 i7 9.7 4.79 25 108.1 3.69 
) 131.5 5.39 





sistency, the effluents from both the bottom 
and side orifices of the freeness tester were 
collected. These were combined with the 
stock remaining in the chamber, and the 
whole was filtered on a tared filter paper, 
dried, and weighed. Regular consistency 
tests were run on the stock in the container 
at the beginning and end of the tests. 

The results of these tests were collected 
in sub-groups of two consecutive tests and 
plotted on a control chart. The result 
showed the consistency to be in control at 
0.307% +0.010. 

As the control chart showed no evidence 
or real variations in the consistency, it 
can be assumed that it was constant at 
the mean, and all freeness results were 
corrected for a consistency of 0.307%. 


The corrected freenesses were collected 
in sub-groups in the same way as the 
consistencies and plotted on a control 
chart. The resulting chart showed the free- 
ness statistically constant at 603+ 7.5. 


The precision of the Canadian Standard 
freeness tester for unbleached sulphite is 
+1.7%, (determined by applying calcu- 
lated constants to the freeness data). 

As the next step in the investigation, the 
precision of the freeness test as run was 
calculated and compared with the above 
value. This was done by running free- 
nesses on individual portions of stock, each 
taken from the same bale and treated in 
the same way as in the original test except 
that the individual tests were run as soon 
as the sample was diluted. 

When plotted on a control chart these 
tests showed the freeness to be statistically 
constant at 608 +9.0. The precision of 
the test was found to be +2.0%, which 
compares very favorably with the instru- 
ment precision of +1.7%. 

Thus, it has been established that little 
improvement can be made in the freeness 
testing methods. The only remaining fea- 
ture of the evaluation test is that of evalu- 
ating strength at a given freeness. 


The original method of doing this, as 
explained above, necessitated running two 
separate portions for each test, running 
six freeness tests, and making, condition- 
ing, and testing six handsheets. If a one- 
portion method could be devised, it would 
cut the time down markedly and would 
tend to simplify the test by removing extra 
manipulations. This would, of necessity, 
improve the overall precision of the test, 
at least by the removal of the extra tester- 
variables of the more complicated process. 

It was already noted that bleachability 
and consistency have a very marked effect 
on the rate of hydration of pulp in the 
British Standard disintegrator. Consist- 
ency is a controllable factor and can be 
kept statistically constant. It was, there- 
fore, decided to investigate the relationship 
between N/10 permanganate bleachability, 
expressed as chlorine demand in % A. D., 
and hydration rate expressed as the num- 
ber of thousand revolutions of the stirrer 
in the British Standard disintegrator re- 
quired to reduce the Canadian Standard 
freeness of unbleached sulphite to 600. If 
these two variables were found to be 
closely related, it would be possible to stir 
one portion of stock of known bleachability 
to a predetermined freeness (in this case 
600) and thus eliminate the necessity for 
a second portion. 

In order to get a quick check on the 
feasibility of this procedure, 50 individual 
tests which had been run by routine 
testers were examined, and revolutions to 
reach 600 freeness on each was calculated 
(by interpolation). In choosing these 
tests, 50 consecutive tests were used, with 
only those in which the consistency showed 
lack of control eliminated. 

The actual relationship was checked 
from these data by means of a correlation 
coefficient. 

In this case the value of the correlation 
coefficient was found to be 0.870, indicat- 
ing a direct relationship of nearly linear 
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USE AN ACME KNIFE BAR 
FOR QUICK CHANGE-OVERS 
If you have a quantity of thick and thin knives, 


he Acme 
handles both types equally well, without loss of 


install an Acme Knife Bar on your GK. 


time—just turn the knife bar over. 


Operators report savings of 40% and more in knife 
steel, after installing GK’s. Why not write the 
pioneers in the field today, and see how your knife 
maintenance costs can be cut? No obligation, of 
course, And ask for complete details—Bulletin 


247-PW. 


cal table traverse. 


(Below) The GK Knite Grinder is available with 
Hydraulic Drive, as shown here, or with Mechani- 


For AZZ your KNIFE GRINDING 
The HANCHETT GK 


The GK Knife Grinder will handle all your knives and shear 
blades with ease—turns them out with an absolutely straight 
and smooth edge, the first time! 


If knife grinding is a problem in your plant, consider these 
features. Completely automatic—no skilled operator neces- 
sary. Simple design . .. for minimum maintenance. All feed 
works grouped in a single unit, mounted in front . . . for easy, 
quick inspection. All moving parts run in a constant oil bath. 

















nature exists between the two variables. 


Since the bleachabilities used in calcu- 
lating this relationship were averages of 
several tests, and since they were run on 
entirely different samples, it was felt that 
this was not the best value for the actual 
relationship. In order to improve it, 
twenty-five samples, covering the entire 
range of bleachabilities manufactured at 


140 E; 
136 
132 
128 
124 
120 
116 


112 


M. Revolutions to 600 Preeness 


108 


104 


100 


3.6 4.0 4.4 4.8 


Spruce Falls, were drawn from the dryer 
head boxes. Two portions of each of these 
were stirred in the disintegrator for 7500 
revolutions more and 7500 revolutions less 
than the value calculated from the above 
formula, and the number of revolutions to 
600 freeness was calculated for each. The 
results are shown in Table -4. 

When these data were recorded graph- 





52 5.6 6.0 
Fig. 5—Relationship between bleachability and hydration rate-final 
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ically, all points were found to be in con- 
trol. In the case, o, was taken as the 
standard deviation. 

Figure 5 shows the graphic presentation 
of these data with the calculated line of 
regression and the ¢@; limits. 

In order to check this relationship in 
actual operation, 50 samples were taken 
from the dryer headboxes, representing 
the entire range of bleachabilities avail- 
able. A bleachability test was run on each 
of these, and each was diluted and stirred 
in the disintegrator for the number of 
revolutions indicated on the above chart 
(Figure 5). Two freeness tests were run 
on each sample after stirring. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
determine whether or not the relationship 
will hold constant for all conditions of 
wood and water, and no work has been 
attempted on any but unbleached sulphite 
pulp. Within these limitations, the test 
has proven very satisfactory during use 
for four months as a routine test. 


Paperboard Manufacturing 
in Scandinavia 


CARL J. BERGENDAHL, Superintendent 
Inlands Aktiebolag Lilla Edet (Sweden) 


The paperboard industry in Scandinavia 
is fairly old and it is believed that the 
world’s first paperboard machine for pro- 
duction of machine-dried board in a con- 
tinuous sheet was built at Inlands AB, 
Lilla Edet, Sweden, in 1893. This ma- 
chine, which has six cylinders, is still im 
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Table 1—Board Production in Scandi- 
navie—1937 (including all board grades) 





Metric tons 

SNS Pee ee 156,000 
OS Ras ee ee 134,000 
PINE ocinsphacansiniedeenianncaties 51,000 
 . °, ESAS Eonn 341,000 











operation even if only a few of the orig: 
inal parts are now in use. 

The present size of the Scandinavian 
board industry is shown in Table 1. That 
the industry is an export industry is shown 
in Table 2. 

The main market for Scandinavian 
board before the war was England, which 
in 1937 imported about 50% of the Scan- 
dinavian mills’ export. Other large con- 
sumers were Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, United States, Argentina, South 
Africa and Australia. Disruption of the 
export market, however, occurred during 
the war and in 1946, the export to Eng- 
land is estimated to be only about 20% of 
the total Scandinavian board export. 

As a rule, the Scandinavian paperboard 
mills make high grade paperboard. The 
machinery used by the mills has to be suit- 
able for the grades made, and most of the 
paperboard machines are equipped with 
fourdrinier wires and Yankee dryers for 
the production of board with MG finish. 

Only first grade pulp is used by the 
Scandinavian mills and many of them do 


not use any waste paper at all, except for 
broke from their own machines. The liner 
in bleached lined board is in general of 
100% virgin bleached sulphite. The Fin- 
nish mills which produce large quantities 
of board of high groundwood content (up 
to 90%), use both white and brown 
(steamed) groundwood. Most of the mills 
have their own grinders and grind a pulp 
suitable for the kind of board made. 

During the past few years, however, 
through lack of first class chemical pulp 
and the difficulties of obtaining pulpwood 
for groundwood, fairly large quantities of 
waste paper have been used. The intro- 
duction of the hydrapulper, allowing easier 
defibering methods, has accelerated the 
greater use of waste paper. The develop- 
ment in this direction, however, has been 
slow because of the demand of board of 
high caliper and low weight. Groundwood, 
therefore, is still the main ingredient in 
Scandinavian paperboard. 

Large quantities of bleached lined board 
with MG finish are produced. A typical 
machine for such board, in operation at 
Kyrofors, Finland, has one fourdrinier 
wire for the top liner and five cylinders on 
which the filler and the bottom liner are 
made. The two webs are couched together 
on the wire just before the couch press. 
Through this arrangement it is possible to 
control the formation of the liner consid- 
erably better than on an ordinary cylinder 
machine. Through the better formation 
and the higher opacity, it is possible to 
make high grade lined board with a fairly 
light liner. A common value of the weight 
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Table 2—Export of Board from 
Scandinavia 





Metric tons 


1937 1946 
ene 120,000 80,000 
NS oc 70,000 45,000 
POG csecseeciccens 23,000 20,000 





TOTAL... 213,000 145,00 











of the liner is 70 gm./sq. m., or about 14 
lb./1000 sq. ft. A liner made on an ordi- 
nary cylinder has usually a weight of about 
18 Ib./1000 sq. ft. The filler and the 
bottom liner, which have been formed on 
the cylinders, pass through two extractors 
and one suction roll before being brought 
down on a felt to the top liner on the 
wire. The machine, furthermore, has one 
suction press and one reverse press. The 
drainage of water from the sheet is done 
mainly through suction and, therefore, 
board with a high bulk is produced. The 
moisture content of the web, when it 
enters the dryers, is about 60 to 62%. 

The machine has a Yankee dryer with a 
diameter of 14 ft. where the board gets a 
very high, glossy MG finish. To make 
such a high finish the board has to contain 
a certain amount of moisture when it is 
pressed against the Yankee dryer. A mois- 
ture content of 40 to 45% in the liner is 
the general value. Very often the board 
is dried to a lower moisture content, and 
often a small amount of water is sprayed 
on the liner before it enters the Yankee 
dryer. However, on the machine described 
here, the two sides of the board are dried 
to different moisture contents. The lower 
line of the dryers has a diameter of 5 ft., 
and the top line has a diameter of 4 ft., 
and therefore, the backside of the board is 
dried to a much greater extent than the 
top side. Thus, the top side has the correct 
moisture content when it enters the Yan- 
kee dryer, and no water needs to be sprayed 
on the board. At the same time steam is 
saved in the drying operation, which is 
very important because of the high cost of 
fuel in Scandinavia. From the Yankee 
dryer the board is brought over a couple 
of after-dryers and through a small cal- 
ender. It is possible to add water to the 
board surface before the calender in order 
to obtain a water finish. The water is 
sprayed on the board in a very fine mist, 
although it is quite unusual that such 
grades are made. All board is wound into 
rolls and is later cut down into sheets, if 
so ordered, or rewound to smaller rolls, in 
a special rewinder. 

The cylinders are of the uniflow type 
with overflow and pumps for returning 
the overflow to mix boxes. However, the 
counterflow cylinder is still the most com- 
mon type of cylinder in Scandinavia. There 
are large numbers of different designs, and 
practically every mill has its own way of 
building the cylinders. For instance, one 
mill has installed baffles in order to pre- 
vent incoming stock from disturbing the 
already formed sheet on the cylinder mold. 
As a rule, both under and over wires are 
used. However, the over-wire cloth is put 
on in a different manner than is the usual 
method here. Instead of putting on the 
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wire cloth in the mill by sewing, the wires 
are delivered from the manufacturer with 
a welded seam and a diameter which is 
slightly larger than the diameter of the 
cylinder mold. The threads in the wire 
cloth are at an angle with the length direc- 
tion of the wire, and after the wire cloth 
has been put on, in the same manner as a 
sock is put on, the extended edges of the 
wire are clamped by two rings. These 
rings are movable in the direction of the 
cylinder shaft by jackscrews. When the 
rings are moved away from the cylinder 
edge the wire is stretched. At the same 
time, the diameter decreases due to the 
fact that the angle of the threads against 
the cylinder face changes. When the wire 
is tightened enough, it is soldered to the 
cylinder edge and the excess wire-cloth 
trimmed flush against the edge of the 
cylinder mold. The advantages gained by 
putting the wire on this way are many: 
there will be no seam-mark on the board, 
the welded seam is stronger than the sewed 
seam, and it is easier to put the wire on 
by this method, etc. 

The extractor rolls and the suction rolls 
are in general of about-the same design as 
they are in Canada and the United States. 
However, the covers on the extractors are 
put on in the same manner as the cylinder 
wire-cloth. The suction rolls are generally 
rubber covered. . 

The greatest possible care is used to 
make board with as smooth a surface as 
possible. Many principles have been ap- 
plied in the formation of the top liner on 


the fourdrinier wire and its combining 
with the filler and the bottom liner. Many 
board makers are of the opinion that the 
wire side of the top liner should be com- 
bined with the filler so that the wire side 
is concealed. This presents a smooth sur- 
face without any wire marks on it. 

There are some machines which, in order 
to produce special grades of board, are 
equipped with two or more fourdrinier 
wires alone or in combination with cyl- 
inders. 

Practically all Scandinavian machines 
are equipped with hoods and heat ex- 
changers in order to take care of the heat 
in the wet air leaving the dryers. In the 
heat exchangers which are put above the 
drying section, fresh air is warmed and 
used for heating the mill and also blown 
back under the dryers to increase the dry- 
ing capacity. In general, the steam given 
off from the warm condensate from the 
dryers is also used for heating fresh air. 

During the past few years much at- 
tention has been given to an objective 
control of the board qualities at the dif- 
ferent mills, and almost all mills today 
have well equipped laboratories for con- 
tinuous control of the mills’ production. 
The testing methods used are in general 
the same as those which are used in Can- 
ada and the United States. 

The freeness value of the stock or pulp 
is determined by the Canadian freeness 
tester or.the Schopper freeness tester. The 
weight is determined by weighing and re- 
ported in grams per square meter. 
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caliper is reported in millimeters. It is 
quite unusual for pounds or inches to be 
used. 

Burst strength is measured by testing 
the board in the mullen tester or by using 
the Schopper-Dalen burst tester. This lat- 
ter instrument works on the same principle 
as the Mullen tester but has a burst area 
of 100 sq. cm. 

The tensile strength and stretch of the 
board is also measured, but this deter- 
mination is not frequently made. 

The stiffness of the board is considered 
to be of great importance, and several dif- 
ferent methods are used for determining 
the stiffness. There is no standardized 
method but the most common stiffness test 
is made with the Taber stiffness tester. 

The smoothness of the board is meas- 
ured by the Bendtsen smoothness tester, 
an instrument which seems to be more or 
less unknown in the United States and 
Canada. The principle is, in brief, the fol- 
lowing: An inverted turned metal cup of 
a known weight having a sharp lip is 
placed on the board sample which is put 
on a glass plate. A controlled stream of 
air is fed into the cup, and the instrument 
measures the quantity of air per second 
which is lost through leakage between the 
board sample and the sharp lip of the 
metal cup. Thus, the figure obtained is 
an indirect value of the smoothness of the 
board because the smoother the board, the 
less the leakage. . 

The degree of sizing is determined by 
the usual ink line test or by the Cobb test. 
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The above mentioned tests are the most 
frequently used, but each mill has accepted 
special testing methods for different data 
that they require for their own board 
grades. 


Study of Burr Penetration 
E. R. McMULLEN’ and C. T. ROBINSON® 


The work was carried out on Waterous 
hydraulic magazine grinders equipped with 
tandard .Waterous hydraulic burring lathes 
mounted above 64 in. x 54 in. Norton 
artificial stones between the magazines. 

The first step was to convince the sharp- 
eners that some control was necessary to 
help them obtain more uniform results. 
This was accomplished quite simply and 
easily. Using a micrometer, the outside 
diameters of a number of new burrs were 
measured, taking four readings, two each 
at 90 degrees and at the quarter points 
on the burr. This gave an average outside 
diameter of a new burr. The same proce- 
dure was followed for a number of worn 
out burrs and from these two diameters, 
the average decrease in burr radius was 
found. The change in circumference of 
two stones was recorded for a period of 
approximately eighteen months. This gave 
the decrease in stone radius and when 
taken in conjunction with the number of 
sharpenings during the same period, deter- 
mined the depth of the actual penetration 
of the burr into the stone per sharpening. 
Combining the decrease in burr radius with 
the decrease in stone radius gave an aver- 
age amount the burr post had to be low- 
ered to make average successive sharpen- 
ings. It should be noted here that stone 
treatments other than sharpenings were 
neglected as no stone dressing had been 
applied sufficiently hard to completely 
remove the basic burr pattern. Rolling 
and bricking affect only the top of the 
tooth and not the base depth. 

Of the two stones the average post change 
was found to be approximately 0.0035 to 
0.005 in. per sharpening. This corre- 
sponded to a very small part of the revo- 
lution of the hand wheel on the lathe— 
about 34 in.-on the circumference of our 
14 in. diameter hand wheels. 

A brass ring calibrated in thousandths 
of an inch and marked at the five one- 
thousandths points was affixed to the top 
of the hand wheel or nut of the lathe. A 
pointer was attached to the body of the 
lathe so that readings could be taken at 
the setting- of the lathe when burring. 

Sharpeners were instructed to burr nor- 
mally and to take readings on the gauge 
after each burring. Readings were found 
to vary greatly. As an example—if the 
first reading was say 0.035 (or 35 as 
recorded) successive readings with same 
burr might be 50 :45 :70 :60 :65 :70 :72 
:76 :82 :65 :90. This gives an average 
for eleven sharpenings of 0.005 in. but is 
much too hard for some and far too light 
for others. 

Readings were continued in this man- 
ner for some time, pointing out, each time 
a sharpening was off, what had happened. 
The sharpeners tried, but apparently could 
do no better. 





(1) Gen. Supt., Wayagamack Division; 
(2) Groundwood Supt., Belgo Division, 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. 





Thus, the first step had been accom- 
plished: namely, that it had been demon- 
strated that variations were great and be- 
yond the control of the sharpeners, who, 
as hoped, immediately evinced interest in 
improving their technique by enthusiastic 
participation in the project. 

In order to permit finer adjustment the 
next step was to prepare and install a 
reduction gear of 1:5 ratio with a second 
dial calibrated in thousandths applied to 
one lathe. The calibrated ring on the nut 
was 0 to 400 in thousandths since the 
burr post thread was 2'4 threads per 
inch and this represented one turn. The 
reduction gear dial was calibrated 0 to 80 
as the ratio was 1:5. 

Experience with this equipment showed 
that trying to set a reading exactly was 
too slow and allowed the burr to cut a 
groove at the end of the stone. 


The following procedure was then laid 
down: 

(a) After burring take readings on both 
dial and ring and record on sharpening 
report. 

(b) Raise burr post with two turns of 
hand crank. 

(c) Remove burr, etc. 

(d) For a successive sharpening—get 
previous reading—See (a) above. 

(e) After fitting burr and setting 
over stone as for any other sharpening 
operation, lower burr post one turn and 
rotate dial to give desired penetration— 
that is, previous reading plus additional 
penetration. 

(f) Get position of crank fixed in mind 
by lining up with sides of magazine, etc. 

(g) Lower burr post by one turn of 
crank attempting to stop handle in same 
position as set under (e) above. 

(h) Pass across face of stone. 

(i) Repeat (a) above, etc. 

While this method was not as good as 
desired, the penetration was usually within 
0.002 to 0.003 in. of the desired point. 

The results were very encouraging since: 

(a) Pattern on stone face was the best 
in the mill. . 

(b) Sharpenings decreased. 

(c) Stone wear decreased. 

(d) Stock was more uniform. 

(e) Rolling, bricking, etc., practically 
disappeared. 

(f) Burr life increased from 7-10 to 
10-15 burrings. 

It is well to note that routine records 
for each stone cover: 

1. Cords and accordingly tons per shift, 
month, etc. 

2. K.w.h. per grinder line of two stones 

3. Pit temperature. 

4. Pit freeness and consistency every 
48 hours (Four-hour composite sample at 
15-minute intervals) 

5. Number of sharpenings and other 
treatments 

6. Stone wear 

Stone wear, freeness, consistency, treat- 
ments, and production, therefore, could be 
compared between this stone and all other 
stones. 

This method was continued for almost 
a year to give full allowance for variables 
entering into ordinary mill operation. 
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After this period the above mechanical 
appliance was not considered entirely satis- 
factory, and a new design was made with 
the objective of bringing the burr post to 
the desired setting without uncertainty or 
loss of time. 

Such an attachment was installed on one 
stone and results watched carefully for a 
period of several months. Results were 
quite satisfactory, and five additional at- 
tachments were installed. The following 
procedure was established for purposes of 
obtaining test data on these six stones. 

Each stone was provided with its own 
burr, mandrel, bushing, and shaft. In this 
way, any slight wear on the various parts, 
other than the burr, would not affect the 
accuracy. 

Robert's spiral burrs No. 8, 1! in. lead, 
3% in. I. D. were used throughout. 

Burr diameter was carefully measured 
with a micrometer before each sharpening 
and entered in record. Thus, allowance 
for burr wear was made on lathe setting 
so that successive penetrations could be 
obtained accurately. In addition, a record 
of sharpenings per burr was available. 

To obtain data on stock quality, the 
operators were instructed to take a one 
hour composite sample from the grinder 
pit at about seven minute intervals previ- 
ous to sharpening and another similar 
composite sample after an hour's interval. 
Standard freeness and consistency tests 
were carried out on these samples in our 
mill laboratory. 

Further data from our routine tests were 
available for comparison between per- 


formances before and after the attachments 
were installed. ‘ 

Up until the attachments were installed, 
these stones averaged 0.71 cu. in. of abra- 
sive per ton; since then they have averaged 
0.51 cu. in. a very considerable decrease 
in stone wear. 

The benefits of burr penetration control 
can be sumnfed up as follows: 

1. Savings in burr cost by increased life. 

2. Savings in abrasive by decrease in 
stone wear through reduced stone treat- 
ments (sharpenings, rollings, brickings, 
etc.). It is logical, also, to assume that 
some saving in abrasive is made where 
harsh treatments might result in stone 
breakage or shelling. 

3. Improved uniformity in stock quality. 
This feature is of greater importance in 
mills with a small number of grinders 
where a change in stock quality on one or 
two units has a relatively large effect on 
total stock quality. 

With eighteen stones equipped, the last 
nine months have given an opportunity to 
observe by routine test on pit, fine screen, 
regulated, and mixed stock, as well as by 
blue glass inspection, a definite tendency 
for more uniformity in stock quality, which 
do not show the wide variations formerly 
encountered. As a matter of fact, com- 
plaints from the paper mill operators have 
been reduced to such an extent that the 
attachment can be recommended for that 
purpose qnly. The fact that we have a 
normal groundwood storage capacity of 
approximately one hour's run for the paper 
machines adds to its importance since we 
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have no medium by which wide variations 
in stock quality can be ironed out. 

Another point which should be empha- 
sized is that each type of stone requires 
a different treatment; that is, the amount 
of burr penetration varies for a desired 
freeness rise. It is very interesting to note 
that when the foreman decides a stone 
needs sharpening, he actually tells the 
sharpener what penetration he wants. 

Daily average groundwood production 
has been increased this year by approxi- 
mately 10%, which would have been suffi- 
cient to seriously overload our rescreening 
and refining systems. This has not been 
the case, and we contend, although sta- 
tistics are not available, that burr pene- 
tration control has been partly responsible. 

This attachment has been tried at two 
other mills where they are operating maga- 
zine grinders. One mill reports similar 
results to these; the other could not state 
any improvement but attributed this to 
mechanical weakness elsewhere on their 
equipment. Two mills equipped with chain 
grinders are trying to devise means to 
install similar control on their lathes. 

For the setting up and carrying out of 
the test procedure and compilation of the 
data in the form of this paper, the aid of 
Messrs. F. O. Fowler, Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co., H. F. Fulton and A. S. 
Macdonald, Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Ltd., is gratefully acknowledged. Also 
this opportunity is takeh for thanking the 
Management of the Belgo Division, Con- 
solidated Paper Corp., Ltd., for permission 
to publish this paper. 
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Boiler Water Conditioning to 
Prevent Turbine Deposits 


C. E. IMHOFF 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


As in the case with many problems, 
the art and the science of prevention of 
turbine deposits have had to develop si- 
multaneously. The logical development of 
the science would be to break the problem 
down into its essential elements and then 
study each element individually and finally 
correlate all the results. The power plant 
engineer, however, is confronted by a prob- 
lem which will not wait for the complete 
development of the science of prevention 
and must, therefore, take steps which bear 
more of the aspects of an art than of a 
science. 

The study of turbine blade deposits by 
such means as X-ray diffraction is one way 
of driving a wedge into the problem where 
it can be opened up most readily. The 
identification of the compounds found in 
deposits and correlated with the various 
temperature zones in which they are found 
gives us information with regard to the 
behavior of the entrained impurities as 
they are rapidly cooled in passing through 
a turbine. 

X-ray diffraction studies of the com- 
ponents of blade deposits indicate that the 
majority of these materials are well crystal- 
lized compounds. From the laws of cfystal- 
lization we know that these compounds 
crystallize from solutions which are super- 
saturated with respect to the deposited 
salt. We can, therefore, then assume that 
the solvents carrying these salts either 
entered the turbine in a supersaturated 
condition or else became supersaturated as 
the solutions cooled. The solvents under 
consideration are either superheated steam 
or water droplets entrained in the steam 
or both. In any case the solvent must be- 
come supersaturated with respect to the 
salts and our mechanism must account for 
the concentration of salts to this saturation 
value. 
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GOLER PRESSURE (RS.1) 


Consideration of the processes occurring 
between the boiler and turbine permit con- 
siderable speculation on the mechanism 
involved. In the front drum of a boiler 
we have a relatively weak solution of 
sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, so- 
dium phosphate, sodium silicate, sodium 
sulphate, and possibly sodium nitrate and 
sodium sulphite. Large volumes of gaseous 
steam are bubbling up through the water 
contained in this drum and a certain 
amount of foam exists on the top of this 
liquid bed. Depending upon the stability 
of these foam bubbles, the foam layer may 
be only a few inches high or it may attain 
a thickness of a foot or so. When these 
bubbles break, the collapsing of the film 
leaves very finely divided droplets sus- 
pended in the flow of steam coming up 
from the water beneath. When these drop- 
lets are very small, such as one might ex- 
pect in fog, the downward effect of gravity 
is very small compared to the suspending 
effect of the steam traveling in an upward 
direction. The smallest most finely divided 
of these droplets are not removed by me- 
chanical scrubbers and purifiers and pass 
over into the superheater. This droplet, 
in passing through the superheater, begins 


to boil from the increased temperature. 
Steam is evaporated from its surface and 
the concentration of salt takes place within 
the droplet itself. It is well known that 
dissolved salts increase the boiling point 
of liquids up to the point of salt satura- 
tion. The same phenomenon happens in 
our fog droplet. The salts concentrate 
until the boiling point of the droplet solu- 
tion is just equal to the superheated steam 
temperature. It may be possible that cer- 
tain soluble salts have become insoluble 
and have precipitated out of solution in 
the interior of the droplet. It is also quite 
probable that this droplet has not gone 
entirely to dryness for most boiler water 
contains caustic soda and it is practically 
impossible to dry caustic soda completely 
under the high steam pressures to which 
this droplet is subjected. For example, let 
us suppose a microscopic droplet contains 
the following composition before it goes 
to the superheater: 

Sodium hydroxide ........ 200 ppm 

SE ne es es 40 ppm 

Boiling point ................ 486 Fahr. 
This is a very dilute solution and far from 
any solubility limits. The size of a droplet 
after it has passed to the superheater 
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would be much smaller and we would find 
its composition to be greatly changed, pos- 
sibly in the order as shown below: 

Sodium hydroxide 800,000 ppm 

__ | Rabe 160,000 ppm 

Boiling point ................ 800 Fahr. 
This microscopic droplet is now a very 
concentrated solution of caustic soda and 
silica. As it passes through the turbine, 
it undergoes simultaneously a reduction 
in temperature and a large number of 
changes of direction of movement. These 
directional changes take place much more 
than when passing through a scrubber or 
a superheater. The probability, therefore, 
of contacting a metal surface is much 
higher. Once a metal surface is contacted, 
this surface becomes wetted with the con- 
centrated droplet solution. The droplet 
contains sodium silicate (from sodium 
hydroxide and silica) which soon reaches 
a supersaturated state and crystallization 
begins to take place on the metallic sur- 
face. Similar droplets impinging at the 
same point cause this deposit to grow and 
finally build up to the thickness to which 
it can be recognized as a turbine blade 
deposit. The accuracy of the concentra- 
tions shown for the concentrated droplet 
cannot be checked because of the lack of 
solubility data for the system NagO.SiOs. 
H2O. A solo solution of sodium hydrox- 
ide under the above stated conditions 
would have a concentration of about 90% 
with no solid crystallizing out. One of the 
problems is to determine solubility data in 
complex systems containing “all of the 
boiler-water salts. 

The carryover of boiler water droplets, 

their concentration, and subsequent crystal- 
lization of salts therefrom, explains one 


way in which blade deposits can be formed. 
There is, however, still another way in 
which dissolved salts can be carried over 
into the turbine and that is by means of 
direct solubility in the steam itself. Pro- 


fessor F. G. Straub at the University of © 


Illinois has measured the solubility of silica 
in steam coming from a boiler water having 
various concentrations of sodium silicates. 
His results show that the solubility of 
silica increases as the temperature increases 
and also indicates that there is somewhat 
of an equilibrium relationship between the 
silica dissolved in he boiler water and the 
silica dissolved in the steam. We see that 
it is, therefore, possible for silica to be 
present in the steam without the presence 
of moisture particles to carry it. In pass- 
ing through the turbine the steam, being 
rapidly cooled, soon becomes supersatur- 
ated with its respective silica and silica 
begins depositing out. 

Since the diffraction studies show that 
the major components of blade deposits, 
in turbines operating at 400 psi and high- 
er, are silicates, the first requirement for 
boiler water conditioning to prevent tur- 
bine deposits is to keep the silica concen- 
tration below a certain maximum level. 
This level depends upon boiler pressure 
and pH value of the boiler water. There 
are to date no theoretical studies by which 
this maximum can be derived and limits 
drawn from experience are so varied that 
it is difficult to establish them. Figure 3 
gives the limits of total solids concentra- 
tion recommended by the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association for pressures 
between 300 and 1500 psi. Much experi- 
ence data has been used in arriving at 
those limits. On the same graph is also 
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drawn a rough limit for silica concentra- 
tions. It is to be understood that this does 
not represent the values above which tur- 
bine blade deposits will be experienced or 
below which blade deposits will not be 
experienced, but shows the order of mag- 
nitude of most successfully operated plants. 

The silica concentration in the boiler 
many times cannot be controlled in any 
other way except by controlling the blow- 
down. Many central stations blow down 
entirely according to the silica concentra- 
tion in the boiler. Plants having primary 
treating systems are able to control silica 
by removing it in some of the water treat- 
ing equipment. This is most easily done 
in hot process lime and soda softeners by 
employing chemicals containing consider- 
able magnesium. Water supplies contain- 
ing as much as 58 ppm of silica have been 
satisfactorily treated’ to produce an effluent 
eontaining only 2 ppm of silica. Serious 
silica scale conditions were corrected as 
well as silica turbine blade deposits in this 
particular instance. Silica removal has also 
been made available through the use of 
deionizing exchangers employing the use 
of either sodium fluoride or hydrofluoric 
acid in the process. In its end results it 
appears to be more effective than the ad- 
sorption hot process as low values of .1 
ppm have been reported from experimental 
columns. Magnesium compounds have also 
been successfully used to reduce silica in- 
ternally in a boiler. A large central station 
operating at 1200 psi has eliminated quartz 
and amorphous silica deposits by feeding 
magnesium oxide to reduce the boiler water 
silica from 20 ppm before treatment to 
about 3 ppm after treatment. 

It has been observed that turbine blade 
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deposit difficulties in plants located inland 
are greater than in those located around 
the sea coast. The one notable difference 
between inland and sea coast plants, where 
sea water is used through the condenser is 
that small leakages in the condenser cause 
chlorides in the boiler water to become 
higher than would be normal for inland 
plants. Some engineers have even added 
chlorides and claim considerable improve- 
ment from their use. Another salt which 
has been added with announced success, 
is sodium sulphite. Some central stations 
have added sulphite to maintain a certain 
sulphite concentration even though it in- 
creased the amount of solids in the steam, 
the total over-all crystallization, on the 
blades was less than when no sulphite was 
used. Again the action of this added sul- 
phite could be similar to that of added salt. 

The use of antifoam materials should 
be of some benefit in helping to reduce 
the number of droplets carried over into 
the steam but they would not reduce the 
silica which is dissolved in steam. 


Turbine Deposits 


L. A. BURKARDT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 


For the past six years the Water Con- 
ditioning Department of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company has been em- 
ploying X-ray diffraction techniques in 
the study of steam turbine blade deposits. 

Deposits occurring in steam turbines 
may be conveniently classified as follows: 

(1) Corrosion or erosion material 





Table 1—Occurrence Data on Compounds Found 








Unidentified 





Av. temp. of 
Temp. range locations No. of 

deg. Fahr. where occur’ Per 

Compound Formula found rences cent 
Alpha Quartz SiO, 200-550 358 69 34.6 
Beta Sodium Disilicate NasSieOs 419-710 546 51 25.6 
Amorphous Silica SiO, 120-490 274 48 24.1 
Sodium Chloride NaCl 200-700 512 44 22.1 
Cristoballite SiO. 174-360 270 11 5.5 
Sodium Sulphate II] NasSO, 625-700 673 9 4.5 
Sodium Sulphate V  Na,SO, 564-631 604 9 4.5 
Acmite NasO-Fe:O:4SiOz 410-744 549 8 4.0 
Burkeite NasCO;* 2NaeSO, 360-700 587 7 3.5 
Sodium Metasilicate NaeSiOs 535-700 613 a aa 








(2) Water insoluble compounds of cal- 
cium and magnesium 

(3) Silica, silicates, and water soluble 
compounds 

Corrosion and erosion deposits consist 
primarily of metallic oxides and occasion- 
ally sulphide. Magnetic (FesO,) and hem- 
atite (Fes0s) are found to predominate in 
this group. The second class of materials 
contain compounds such as calcium car- 
bonate, calcium phosphate, and magnesium 
hydroxide. These materials ure frequently 
found associated with oily materials. This 
association suggests that the adherence of 
these materials to turbine blades requires 
the presence of some adhesive material. 
The third class of materials, made up of 
the several forms of silica together with 
the silicates and compounds such as sodium 
chloride and sodium sulphates, has been 
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the major concern of the present studies 
of turbine blade deposits. 

The observation that the siliceous ma- 
terials in the third class of turbine de- 
posits tended to occur in sequence in such 
deposits led to an investigation of the 
composition of turbine blade deposits with 
regard to the temperature at the point of 
occurrence of such deposits. As data ac- 
cumulated, temperature relations were 
definitely shown among the various com- 
ponents of the turbine blade deposits. 


It was decided to expand the scope of 
the project by seeking data on the relation 
of the composition of turbine deposits not 
only with temperature at the point of oc- 
currence, but also with the boiler pressure 
of the boiler producing the steam from 
which these deposits had been derived and 
also with the boiler water from such boil- 
ers. In order to aid in the accumulation 
of samples and data, operators of turbines 
operating at throttle pressures of 350 lb. 
or more were invited to submit samples to- 
gether with the necessary data for study. 
In return for such co-operation, the results 
revealed by our X-ray examination have 
been sent to the co-operating plants. 

To date over 200 samples from 27 pow- 
er plants have been studied. To suit the 
purposes of this study, it is necessary that 
semples be obtained from individual rows 
rather than composite samples. It is also 
necessary that samples be taken from each 
row showing any deposit. Fortunately, 
X ray diffract‘on techniques require very 
small samples, less than a tenth of a gram 
being required for this purpose. Where 
rossible, we prefer to obtain considerably 
larger samples so that other studies may 
be made on the deposit. 


Table 5—Comparison of Compounds 
Found in Turbine Blade Deposits with 
Boiler. Operating Pressures 





Boiler- Av. Boiler- 





pressure pressure 

Compound range lb./in.? lb./in.? 
Sodium Chloride 300-600 409 
Sodium Sulphate III 300-550 450 
Sodium Metasilicate 400-550 460 
Burkeite 360-900 502 
Sodium Disilicate 400-1200 692 
Sodium Sulphate V 400-900 730 
Amorphous Silica 350-1325 980 
Quartz 350-1325 1012 
Acmite 1200-1250 1237 
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Table 1 indicates the compounds thus 
far found to be present in turbine blade 
deposits of the third class. The range of 
temperature across which the individual 
compounds have been found is shown to- 
gether with the average temperature of 
occurrence of the samples thus far studied. 
From the percentage of occurrence it is 
readily seen that four compounds make 
up the majority of the deposits observed. 
Three of these four, alpha quartz, beta 
sodium disilicate, and amorphous silica are 
all siliceous materials. The fourth member 
of this group is sodium chloride. Silica in 
one form or another has been found to 
occur in 90 per cent of the samples thus 
far studied. The necessity for the control 
of silica in the prevention of turbine blade 
deposits is, therefore, readily seen. 

A brief description of the appearance 
of some of these materials and simple 
notes of recognition may be of interest. 
Alpha quartz is usually well crystallized 
and water insoluble. Beta sodium disilicate 
is an alkaline, water soluble material which 
when dissolved in water, yields a milky 
solution due to the precipitation of col- 


loidal silica. Amorphous silica is usually . 


glassy in appearance and adheres tightly 
to the blading. Sodium chloride is water 
soluble and will give a strong test for 
chloride. Cristoballite occurs together with 
amorphous silica and cannot be distin- 
guished from it by simple test. Both forms 
of sodium sulphate are water soluble and 
will yield a strong test for sulphate. 
Acmite is water insoluble and will be dif- 
ficult to recognize by simple test. Burkeite 
is water soluble, alkaline and will give a 
strong test for both carbonates and sul- 
phates. Sodium metasilicate is water sol- 
uble and very strongly alkaline and will 
dissolve completely in water. 

A consideration of the average tem: 
perature at the points where the com- 
pound sodium metasilicate, beta sodium 
disilicate, alpha quartz, amorphous silica, 
and cristoballite are found, will indicate 
the tendency of these compounds to occur 
in sequence in turbine deposits. Sodium 
metasilicate is found to have an average 
temperature of 613 Fahr., beta sodium 
disilicate 546 Fahr., alpha quartz 368 
Fahr., amorphous silica 274 Fahr., cristo- 


Fig. 1—Combinations Observed in the Sodium Silicate-Silica Sequence in Blade Deposits 





Metasilicate . . Disilicate . . 


ballite 270 Fahr. Figure 1 indicates the 
sequence of these materials that have been 
observed in various series of turbine de- 
posits. As yet we have not observed the 
complete series from any one set of tur- 
bine deposits. The combination sodium 
disilicate, quartz, and amorphous silica has 
thus far been most common. 

Data on boiler water composition as 
related to turbine deposit composition has 
not yet accumulated to the point where 
significant conclusions might be drawn 
from such data. A summary of the rela- 
tions so far found between boiler pres- 
sures and turbine deposit composition is 
shown in Table 5. It may be noted that 
the siliceous materials sodium disilicate, 
quartz, and amorphous silica have thus 
far shown the widest range of occurrence 
with regard to boiler pressure. 


Some Facts and Thoughts About 
Chippers and Other Wood- 
room Equipment 
N. P. WARDWELL 
Carthage Machine Co. 

There are about 157 mills in this coun- 
try and 60 more in Canada that use chip- 
pers. Of these mills, at least 65 in the 
United States and 28 in Canada already 
have tasted the joy of operating a “multi- 








Metasilicate . a ee . Amorphous Silica knife chipper” by which we mean “one that 
Disilicate . .. Quartz . . . Amorphous Silicia and Cristoballite puts two cuts at a time‘in most of the 

Disilicate . .. Quartz .. . Amorphous Silica logs.” There may be more. But this figure 

Quartz . . . Amorphous S‘lica and Cristoballite is at least not too high. In spite of troubles 

Quartz . . . Amorphous Silica these chippers have proved to be highly 








beneficial. So it is of great importance to 
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the industry that this gospel be spread to 
the remaining 124 mills. 

Here are some testimonials: 

One sulphite mill that was always very 
careful of its four-knife chipper, reports 
$1.30 per ton saving in rejections from 
pulp screen since changing to a 10-knife 
chipper. In this mill the tailings were 
reduced from an average of 3.8% to an 
average of 2.44% over a period of several 
months. They like to cook as long as 
possible and still get production, and they 
were able to increase the length of cook 
from 7.8 to 8.8 hr. 

Another mill gets 10% increased sul- 
phite production from its digesters. This 
is partly due to being able to pack more 
chips and partly to better yield. 

A kraft mill has eliminated chip screens 
and crushers, cooking the chips as they 
come from the chipper. 

One sulphite mill has eliminated its 
crusher, using the screens only to elimi- 
nate sawdust. They rescreen the sawdust 
to reclaim the pegs. 

We have some good sawdust records— 
99% through %4 in. mesh as compared 
with 1.81% on four-knife chipper in same 
mill. Another mill reports less than 1% 
through 4 in. mesh; another reports 1.7% 
through .14 in. mesh. Some mills, how- 
ever, say sawdust is just the same as be- 
fore. If anyone says sawdust is worse we 
look for the cause and usually are able to 
correct it. There is pretty general agree- 
ment that sawdust is reduced. One reason 
is that the knives cut more without getting 
dull because they do not get hot. 
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Wearing Plates 

The first eight-knife chipper had semi’ 
steel alloy cast iron wearing plates. The 
wear on these plates were negligible for 
the first year. We thought wearing plates 
were unnecessary especially when we put 
the knives closer together. But we had 
changed to a steel disc, and we had shaped 
the spout so as to encourage the logs to lie 
in the corner next to the bearing. The 
steel wore faster than the alloy iron plates, 
and the shape of the spout concentrated 
the wear at the inside end of the knives. 
So we had to fall back on wearing plates. 

We had thought at first that the steel 
disc could be built up by welding when 
worn and ground down to true surface. 
But we had some scares with the early 
steel discs that kept us from recommending 
this method of repair. We are not afraid 
of welding them now although we have 
hesitated to apply hard surface rod to this 
surface. One of our customers did it suc- 
cessfully, however, on a 12-knife disc. 
Even so the wearing plate method seems 
easier. 

Our steel wearing plates are ¥% in. thick. 
If we made them thicker the cutting edge 
would be that much farther from its firm 
support. Our later knife holder design has 
proved that a strong clamp close to the 
cutting edge prolongs the life of the edge. 

The wearing plates have to be machined; 
so they can’t be very hard before machin- 
ing, and if they are heat treated after- 
wards they warp. So we have cut short 
parallel grooves opposite each knife edge 
and at right angles to it and have welded 
them full with hard surfacing rod. But 
the soft steel wore between the strips. 

The next step was chrome plating. Very 
fine results have been reported from Can- 
ada resulting from this process. We tried 
a set in a mill asking them to watch closely 
and advise us as soon as wear appeared. 
We did get wear right opposite the knives 
much soonet than we thought would war- 
rant a replating job. Of course, once the 
plating is gone, wear progresses much 
faster. So now we are trying a combina- 
tion of a hard surface bead along the edge 
opposite the knife and chrome plating 
back of it. We hope this will provide the 


best answer yet. One point to watch is 
the heads of the bolts. If they are not 


flush with the surface of the plate, wear ~ 


starts right there. The chromium plating 
shows this up very clearly. Perhaps these 
heads should also be plated. 

Another interesting trouble was in hold- 
ing plates tight even though clearance was 
left between them and the knife. Cap 
screws were used because of the difficulty 
of putting through bolts in the beveled 
section. These .screws were pinned, but 
they loosened up from vibration even with 
fine thread. We tried holding them down 
by filling in the countersunk holes with 
welding rod while in place on the disc. 
But the difficulty of removal brought pro- 
tests on that, though we did send a welder 
to one mill who cut out these welds with 
a carbon rod in a half hour. Now we use 
through bolts and counterbore the beveled 
section. 

We don't need to talk much about the 
cast alloy iron wearing plates which we 
ship with most chippers now because they 
aren't much trouble. When the edge be- 
comes worn, we believe in grinding it 
down once to a uniform slope all across 
the surface opposite the knife. The knives 
will not need to stick out so far then to 
get the same length chip. The next time 
they get worn they can be removed and 
turned down and shimmed up. Then the 
grinding step can follow again. Then you 
can get new ones. 


Bed Knives 

There have been two main troubles with 
bed knives. They have jumped back un- 
der hammering of chipping operation and 
they have been difficult to change. The 
bed knife that pulls out at the side is the 
answer to both these troubles. It lies 
against a solid backing in a seat that tapers 
backward (See illustration) so it can’t jog 
forward into harms way. The spout clamps 
on top of it and can be raised by jack 
screws to let the bed knife be pulled out. 
This idea was the brain child of Charles 
Johnson, chief engineer of The Brown 
Company in Berlin, New Hampshire. 

The ease of changing the bed knife is 
important because when it becomes rounded 
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ONES cast iron pulleys are true 

running — they permit higher 
speeds — no bushings and they can’t 
fall apart — they don't rattle and 
they look better on most machines. 

These pulleys are machine mold- 
ed, poured of high test cast iron, and 
are accurately finished and bal- 
anced. Multiple piece pulleys, rub- 
ber covered pulleys and flywheels 
can be furnished, 
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. 
or worn too steep, logs begin to tip up 
and poor chips result on even the best 
chipper. 


Power 

A 24V4 in. spout chipper can cut a 23 
in. diameter 5 ft. log of hardwood in 1% 
seconds. If a 400 hp. slip ring motor is 
used, it will slow down about 23% on 
such a log. If the power were turned off 
at full speed and such a stick. fed in, the 
disc would slow down about 30%. The 
flywheel carried the brunt of the peak 
loads. This motor at 25% slowdown sup- 
plies 200% torque or 1,000 hp. seconds. 
The disc and flywheel supplies 10,000 hp. 
seconds. The 23 in. x 5 ft. hardwood log 
requires 5,000 hp. seconds. 

A recent test on a 19 in. spout chipper 
with a 96 in. 12-knife disc running 360 
rpm chipped 6614, short cords of southern 
pine in 1 hour. A careful integration of 
the power curve made by using a fast 
running chart showed 247.7 hp. hours or 
33% hp. hours per short cord. When the 
rate of feed of this chipper was reduced 
to 30 cords per hour, the power per cord 
went up to 6.4. 

The first 12-knife chipper cut 20 cords 
per hour of 8 ft. poplar with a 100 hp. 
motor. These figures show that the power 
you need to get normal production is not 
high. So if you have power troubles, ask 
us to figure what your flywheel should be. 


Layout 
Our spouts tip over sidewise so that the 
vertical centerline of the opening adjacent 


to the disc is about 22 degrees to the ver- 
tical. This makes it possible to use shorter 
knives and still cover a given size spout 
opening. But it does bring up a problem 
of layout. One mill with chipper shaft at 
right angles to the feed conveyor and a 
16 in. spout, complains of considerable 
trouble with jams. They had a seven chain 
conveyor with two men feeding, and it was 
the hardest job in the mill. They have 
since installed a second chipper with a 
19 in. spout and set the spout right in line 
with the conveyor. The attendant has 
practically nothing to do and they are 
getting capacities up around 50 cords per 
hour. 

Another mill has a 4-knife 19 in. spout 
chipper for cat faces with shaft parallel to 
the conveyor and a 10-knife 19 in. spout 
chipper with shaft at right angles to the 
conveyor. The chutes to the two chippers 
converge in an air operated baffle which 
directs the flow of logs to the 10-knife 
chipper except when a catface comes along. 
The change of direction seems to do no 
harm in this installation. 

The important point to watch is to have 
the spout at the end of the conveyor. 

It is highly desirable to have a spare 
chipper so located that it is no trouble at 
all to change over from one to the other. 
If a set of knives get nicked, the usual 
practice would be. to continue without 
stopping till the end of the shift. In two 
hours you ‘might chip 80 cords and might 
get 4% sawdust and slivers as a result. 
If wood costs $14 a cord in the south 
at the chipper that would mean a loss of 
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$45 or about double in the north. Losses 
like this or of similar nature occur often 
enough so that it would not take very long 
to pay for a chipper. The men who change 
knives would be less hurried and could do 
a better job in keeping close to the bed 
knife, and the results would be very much 
increased efficiency. 

From the standpoint of interchange- 
ability of parts, it is best to have both 
chippers the same band. This makes a 
funny looking lgyout with shafts pointing 
in odd angles. But that does no harm and 
it will get the results of easy feeding and 
easy changeover. 


Barking Drums 


Our drum is made from 6 plates 1 in. 
or 1% in. thick and 40 ft. long. They lie 
lengthwise inside heavy trunnion rings and 
reinforcing rings to which they are welded. 
The drive is accomplished through a ring 
gear of cast alloy iron. 

The bark breaks up and escapes through 
24 in. spaces between the plates. 

The smooth surface, except for the 6 
lengthwise round bars that we weld inside 
for lifters, reduces the amount of broom- 
ing. 

Rechippers 

We recommend a 34 in. diameter 10- 
knife chipper with a steel disc and a V- 
shape spout for cutting up slivers. The 
V-shape spout straightens out the slivers 
and so they get cut across the grain. It 
doesn’t work 100%, but it performs very 
satisfactorily. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Axial Air-Gap Electric Motor 

A new type of electric motor, desig- 
nated as Axial Air Gap, has been an- 
nounced by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
Made in sizes ranging from % to 10 hp. 
and suitable for horizontal or vertical 
flange mounting, or on an angle base for 
belt drive, the motor is distinguished by 
the fact that its magnetic lines of force 
follow a path parallel to the shaft (or 
axis of rotation) as compared to the ra- 
dial path taken by the magnetic flux in 
the conventional motor. 


According to the announcement, the 
new motor is less than half the size of the 
conventional type motor; and weighs less 
by approximately 30 per cent, yet retains 
necessary characteristics of sturdiness and 
power requirements. Other unique fea- 
tures, cited by the manufacturer, are sim- 
plicity and speed with which it can be 
inspected, cleaned and lubricated; a cooler 
rotor; and much greater acceptability as 
flange-mounted motor with less overhang 
for unlimited machine application 

Accompanying illustration shows frame 
size comparison of 5 hp., 1,800 rpm 
motors—(left) protected frame motor of 
conventional construction; (right) motor 
of axial air gap construction. 





a 

Utensils for Corrosive Solutions 

A new line of unbreakable shop uten- 
sils for handling acids, alkalis, and other 
corrosive solutions has been announced by 
Automotive Rubber Co., Inc., 8650 Ep- 
worth Boulevard, Detroit 4, Mich. Man- 
reinforced perforated 


ufactured from 
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metal, the utensils are covered with a 
Yg-in. seamless coating of soft and semi- 
hard natural rubber or synthetics. The 
line includes pails of 3- and 5-gallon 
capacity, a 2-quart dipper, 10-in. funnel, 
and measures of 2-, 4-, and 6-quart capac- 
ity. Special sizes and shapes are avail- 
able to specifications. 


Level Vibrating Double-Deck 
Chip Screen 

D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., has announced a level vibrat- 
ing, double-deck chip screen of high pro- 
duction capacity. The major parts of the 
screen consist of the screen box, screen 
deck supporting frames, vibrator mechan- 
ism, springs and base. The screen box, 
frame and subbase are of welded construc- 
tion throughout. The screen support 
frames are stress relieved to prevent dis- 
tortion and breakage. 








The vibrator mechanism imparts an 
angle of motion to the screen deck that 
furnishes a straight line of flow of chips 
over the screen, thus holding the chips on 
the flat side to eliminate up-ending and 
long slivers. Acceptable chips pass through 
the top screen deck, oversize rejects and 
long slivers pass over the top screen. The 
lower screen deck separates the fines from 
the properly sized chips and passes the 
fines to a separate conveyor. 





Chemical Coating for 
Blueprint Paper 

Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 
4, Missouri, has announced Mertone 
WB-2, a silica aquasol, for use as a pre- 
coat on paper which is subsequently to 
be coated with light-sensitive blueprint 
solutions. The use of the precoat, accord- 


ing to the announcement, makes possible 
a more uniform coverage by the bluepri:t 
solutions, provides greater brilliance and 
color depth and increased legibility to the 
paper, and minimizes the greying effe:t 
caused by over-exposure. Application can 
be made in paper mills and coating pla.ts 
on the same machine used to apply t's 
sensitive solution. 

The use of silica aquasol was develo;ed 
by the H. P. Andrews Paper Company as 
an exclusive license and the right to su’ 
license has been granted to Monsanto. 


Lightweight Industrial Apron 
A lightweight, industrial apron, made 
of a clear, transparent film of Koroseal, 
has been announced by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. Made in two sizes, 
29 in. by 35 in., with tape and hem, 





weighing three ounces and 35 in. by 45 
in., with tape, hem, and grommets, weigh: 
ing five ounces each, the apron is resist’ 
ant to acids, caustics, oils, etc. 


Direct-Reading pH Meter 
Cambridge Instrument Co., 3701 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
has announced a direct-reading pH meter, 
designating it as the Industrial Model. 
In addition to the usual bench or table 
applications in measuring acidity or alka’ 
linity of sample test solutions, this meter 
can be used for continuous indications on 
process operations, with the meter located 
at a considerable distance from the elec’ 
trodes, if desired. Hooks on the back of 
the metal case of the instrument permit 
the suspension of the meter over a vat 
or tank, mounting on a wall, or hanging 
from a rack. Over-all accuracy is .10 
pH, range 0 to 14 pH. Line-operated 
from any 110 volt, 50 or 60 cycle a-c out’ 
let, the instrument is designed and built 
to stand up in mill use. Compact in size 
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COINCIDE ZG PRODUCTION 






WITH A 
HUDSON-SHARP _ 







INTERFOLDER 


Bumpers of folders and interfolders for the 
paper towel industry since the product was origi- 
nated, Hudson-Sharp machines have been im- 
proved and redesigned to meet the increased 
production speeds required for post-war de- 
mands. Write for complete information today. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 





















ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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The Ball Bear- 
ing makes this 
Union se a ds 
— p 


x, ” of 
its hing in than anything 


Here's an amazingly simple, efficient and inexpensive 
device for speeding up production with steam heated 
This Ball Bearing Rotary Union cuts 


friction drag, saves power, reduces maintenance, requires 


paper mill rolls. 


no complicated piping or supports, is easy to install (simply 
screw the union into the rotating member and attach flex- 
ible hose to steam or coolant supply). Pays for itself many 


times over. 









Available in both plain and 
syphon heads. Write for Rotary 


Union data booklet. 
a 





COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


PERFECTING SERVICE 


6140 Cottage Grove Ave., 
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(7 in. by 814 in. by 1114 in.) and weigh- 
ing only 10 lb, the instrument is con- 
veniently portable. 

The electrode assembly is an integral 
part of the meter. It is mounted on the 
inner side of the door of a compartment 
in the case—out of the way and protected 





from accidental damage. Opening the 
door brings out the electrodes ready for 
use. The glass electrode is shielded to 
eliminate eléctrostatic interference and can 
be used directly in grounded solutions. 
Compensation is automatic for variations 
in solution temperature from 0° to 100° 
C., and for changes in ambient tempera- 
ture. A voltage regulator corrects for 
line-voltage fluctuations from 100 to 130 
volts. 


Abraser Accessories 

Three new accessories — an _ interval 
timer, a duplex refacing stone, and the 
Abraser Drymount, developed for use 
with the Taber Abraser have been an- 
nounced by Taber Instrument Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

The interval timer is an_ electrical 
device which permits control of oper- 
ating time of abrasion tests within pre- 
scribed limits. The duplex  refacing 
stone, designed for refacing Calibrase-type 
abrading wheels and replacing the abra- 
sive-coated paper discs formerly supplied 
for the purpose provides improved con- 
trol of wheel surfaces. 
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ROLLS 
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plus patented features that 
give greater value. 


Whitt for Cilalag f 








RODNEY HUNT 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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The Abraser Drymount, a dull-coated 
adhesive sheet, speeds preparation of thin, 
flexible materials for wear-testing. It 
anchors the specimen to metal or card- 
board backing to prevent wrinkling or 
buckling of sample during test. 


Welding Electrode for Cast Iron 

Harnischfeger Corp., Welding Div., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis., has announced Nicast 
as a new welding electrode for use in 
repairing broken castings, building up 
worn castings, correcting machining er- 
rors and for welding cast iron to steel. 
Made to operate on either a-c or d-c cur’ 
rent and as an all-position electrode (flat, 
vertical, overhead or horizontal work), 
Nicast is available in both Y in. and 
5/32 in. by 14 in. sizes. 
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Complete details on 
any equipment that 
you may require for 
your paper- 
mill or wood- 
room will be 
sent you upon 
request. 
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8 Publications 
for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making...................... $7.25 
G. S. Witham, Sr. 

Seccnd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 

pages, written for machine tenders, beater men, and 

other ical mill workers, as well as for engineers, 





techno and executives. 
Trouble on the Paper Machine....................... 75 
Archie McCaffery 
ph—published in convenient pocket-sized 
edition. Bulk rates, in groups of ten or more, 50 cents 
per copy. 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)....................... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers................... 50 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1..................... 75 
Harry Williamson 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2.................... 75 
Harry Williamson 
Drying of Paper on the Machine...................... 1.50 
B. M. Baxter 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and Practice 1.50 
Seventh Edition—latest information on all phases of arc 
welding—1308 pages—1810 illustrations. tandard text 

inh ds of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside U.S.) 





Now available postpaid; mail check with order to 


59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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have a lot to do with 


PAPERMAKING PROFITS 










Bowser lubricating systems help dryers, 
calender stacks, Jordgns, hydrafiners, 
compressors and other) paper mill ma- 
chines to operate efficiently . . . to 
stay on the job. 


For more than fifty years Bowser lu- 
bricating systems fave smoothed the 
way for. profitable/ production in paper 
mills by reducing/wear, downtime and 
maintenance cost 


You are invited to discuss the lubricat- 
ing requirem¢nts of your mill with a 
Bowser engifeer. No obligation—no 
cost. Just write. 


Avenue, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 


LIQUID CONTROL 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 1885 
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2. 
DEVE 


LOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and’ foreign press. 





MN EQCadt 








Sulphate Content of Sulphite 
Liquors During the Cook 

Using the method outlined above, the 
author determined the sulphate content 
during the various stages of the cook and 
during displacement of strong sulphite 
waste liquor with either weak liquor or 
with water. The results, which are given 
in 9 tables and two graphs, show that 
there is a high dissolved sulphate content 
in the early stages of the cook, and that 
this content decreases before the maxi- 
mum temperature is reached. Evidently 
CaSQ, separates during the cook, its solu- 
bility decreasing with increasing tempera- 
ture. This explanation is in harmony 
with the finding that on displacement 
washing of the cooked pulp in the diges- 
ter, the draining liquor shows a higher sul- 
phate content even than does the waste 
liquor towards the end of the cook. Tests 
indicate that sulphite waste liquor can 
keep in solution more than 10 times as 
much [CaSO,° 2H:O] as can pure water. 
This may be due to supersaturation or to 
the solubilizing action of organic matter. 
The practical significance of these findings 
is discussed. For effective evaporation of 
waste liquors it is best to have the ratio 
sulphates/total solids as low as possible. 
Displacement washing should be carried 
out at the highest possible temperature 
since this will reduce the amount of sul- 
phates redissolved in the liquor that is 
to be evaporated. Thirteen references are 
given. Olof Samuelson. Svensk Papper- 
stidn. 49,575-81 (1946) (in Swedish) 
through C. A. 41, 3294 (1947). 


Inorganic Papers 

The author makes the claim that a min- 
eral found in Savoy, France can be used 
in place of vegetable fibers in paper mak- 
ing. The foliated mineral appears to be a 
special form of palygorskite, in this case a 
hydrated aluminum silicate which when 
purified and moistened with water, readily 
forms a product like papiér mache. How- 
ever, when the mineral is submerged in 
water (or in aqueous acids or alkalies) it 
swells to seven times its initial volume, and 
can be dispersed in this form. This gela- 
tinized material when spread’ on glass, or 
when properly supported by other means 
and then allowed to dry, gives a strong 
cohesive sheet, the thickness of which may 
vary from 0.1 to 1.0 mm. 

Much of the article is devoted to the min- 
erological descriptions of the foliated min- 
eral, which loses water when dried at 120 
deg C., turns rose colored when heated 
above 550, and white again when heated 
to 1020 deg. It melts at 1400 deg C. An 
interesting feature is that the swelling and 
the sheet formation can take place at 
any pH between 3 and 12, which means 
that the suspensions remain relatively 
stable over this wide range of acidity and 
alkalinity. Also it appears that the sheet 
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shows about the same strength properties 
irrespective of the pH at which it is 
formed. The fibrous structure and the elec- 
trical charge (a negative one) of the 
mineral make this sheet formation possible. 

Just as in ordinary papermaking, the 
sheet can be sized with rosin (or other) 
size and can thus be made more water 
repellant. It may also be metallized, and 
it can even be made pliable by treating 
with such agents as glycerol or glycol. 
As in papermaking, ordinary fillers can be 
used as loading materials, and dyes and 
inorganic pigments may be used in coloring 
the sheet. If a high degree of brightness 
is required the mineral may be bleached 
by treating it with 25 per cent HC1, and 
then rinsing with water, thus giving an 
unusually white product. The author cites 
some specific examples from his patent. 
He contends that the mineral may be 
used to replace cellulosic fibers in prac- 
tically all types of paper, board, and in 
the making of artificial leather. 19 refer- 
ences are given. Maurice Déribéré Pape- 
terie 69, 109-13, 137-9, 141, 171, 173 
(1947) (In French) Cf also French Pat- 
ent 458,964 (June 1941). 


Nitric Acid Digestion of 
Wood in Germany 


This is one of the confidential reports 
published during the war in Germany, 
which has recently been released in the 
USA. A detailed, well-illustrated article 
gives data obtained at the Wolfen mill 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.G., in their 
manufacture of nitric acid pulp, which is 
termed “N-Cellulose.” Beechwood or pop- 
lar chips are impregnated with 14% nitric 
acid at temperatures below 50C. This 
causes the oxidation of the lignin which is 
converted into such products as high mole- 
cular weight acids, dihydroxybutyric acid, 
oxalic acid, and carbon dioxide. A part of 
the nitric acid is reduced to NHg. Since 
the oxidation is exothermic, relatively 
little steam is required in the process. 
After a relatively short impregnation pe- 
riod, the liquor is drained off and replaced 
by water which circulates at 100 C. during 
a seven-hour period. The waste liquors 
contain less than 1% HNOs, and the: pulp 
is remarkably free from oxidation. Sub- 
sequently, the fibrous residue is purified 
by a chlorine bleach and by alkali extrac- 
tion at 25 C. Details are given for the 
recovery of the alkali as soda ash. The 
purified pulp, which is obtained in about 
39% yield, contains about 98.2% alpha 
cellulose and only 1.7% hemicelluloses. It 
shows a degree of swelling of 230, a cop- 
per no. of 0.6, and a D.P. of 1400. In 
its chemical properties it closely resembles 
cotton linters, and it replaced this raw 
material in Germany in the production of 
cuprammonium and acetate rayons, foils, 
and also in the formation of cellulose 
ethers. The pulp made good blottings and 


filter paper. It was essential to use a highly 
purified water in its production because 
the pulp was unusually sorptive of iron 
and calcium salts, the removal of which 
was virtually impossible. The author gives 
chain length distribution diagrams for the 
“N-Cellulose” cotton linters, as well as 
those of commercial pulps obtained by 
other processes. The “N-Cellulose” has a 
higher D.P. than have the other pulps. 
Tabulated data are also given for the so- 
called beechwood “Alpha-lint,” spruce 
“Cellolint” and “Heliolint.” The produc- 
tion of the three latter is not described. 
J. Kleine. Reichsamt Wirtschaftsausbau 
Pruf Nr.93 (PB 52008) 41-43 (Published 
in German in 1941). 


Paper Problems in 
Modern Lithography 


When the bond strength of paper is 
unequal to the pull exerted on its surface 
as it is pulled off the blanket, “picking” 
occurs. Small flakes of the plain stock, or 
coating from coated stock, are loosened 
from the sheets and adhere to the blanket. 
If picking occurs in nonprinting areas, the 
blanket may be oxidized and then become 
tacky. If this occurs, a new blanket usu- 
ally helps. Picking in the image areas may 
be caused by an ink that is too tacky or by 
a weak paper. In such a case, the tackiness 
of the ink must be reduced. A test of the 
bond strength of the paper should also be 
made. When sheets are not coated, paper 
fibers may loosen and adhere to. parts of 
the feeder, guide mechanism, and/or the 
blanket and thus cause linting or fuzzing. 
Frequent washings of the blanket and 
plate are required, and it may also be nec- 
essary to vacuum-clean the small working: 
parts of the press. “Linting’ may be 
traced to a lack of, or insufficient, surface 
sizing, excessive tack of the blanket or of 
the ink, or to static electricity. Excessive 
powdering occurs when the coated stock is 
improperly sized, thus causing a poor trans- 
fer of the ink from blanket to paper. This 
may be remedied by changing stock, run- 
ning such paper through a bronze dusting 
machine, printing a size or tint base on the 
sheet, or by periodic washing of the blank- 
et. The causes of “misregister” may be 
press maladjustments, wavy- or feather- 
edged paper, or paper with a “bowed- 
gripper” edge. Misfit denotes a condition 
where some images coincide whereas others 
do not. This is due ordinarily to paper 
distortion and can usually be avoided by 
proper conditioning of the paper. A prop- 
erly-loaded paper-conditioning machine 
which circulates sufficient air of the right 
amount of humidity can usually condition 
a medium-weight paper within three hours. 
It is better to cut short the conditioning 
time than to overload the machine. When 
the paper is run colder than the pressroom, 
static may be caused. This can be “bled” 
out of the paper either by grounding the 
charge or by bringing the paper into an 
area charged by high-voltage, high-fre- 
quency current. The intimate contact 
caused by static results in slow drying and 
offsetting. Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, Inc. Modern Lithography 15, No. 
3, 51, 53, 57, 85, 87, 89 (1947) Through 
the Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 17, 564 
(1947). 
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F.. more than one hundred years we have been 
serving the paper industry with specially designed 
machinery to meet the ever increasing demands 
for larger volume, low-cost production. 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
PAPER BAG MACHINES 
UNDERCUT TRIMMERS 
JORDANS—FOURDRINIERS 

WET AND CYLINDER MACHINES 


ROTARY SPOT CUTTERS 





Bulletins describing 
the above machines 
on request. 


Mh, 





Il 
| 


| 
IN 
i 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER 
Manufacturing Company 
SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 





& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPOR REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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THE ECONOMIES REALIZED 


WITH BAUER PULPERS 





Mills blending hard wood sulphite with 
spruce sulphite are turning to Bauer 
Pulpers. Instead of being required to 
use at least 35% spruce, they find that 
they can make an excellent sheet using 
100% hard woods. 

These mills are actually saving sev- 
eral dollars per ton on pulps and are 
fast amortizing their pulper investment. 

Bauers are also widely used on 
Screenings and rejects where savings 
quickly return their cost. 

Perhaps a Bauer Pulper would effect 
important savings on pulp and pulping 
in your mill. Find out. 


rue BAUER BROS. co. 


OHIO 


SPRINGFIELD, 



















THE “BUSINESS END” 
OF A BAUER PULPER 


Posse! 
. 
wrrbrrrarmmim, 


Chips enter at ‘‘F'’, pass 
ot “*D'’ between the re- 
newable fiberizing plates 
“C’', attached to the op- 
positely rotating discs ‘‘A"’ 
ond ‘'B’', and pulp is dis- 
charged at ‘‘E’’. 













Fiber-Products Laboratory lable to you 
to study stock characteristics, possibilities. 
Write for available laboratory time. 
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PAPERMAKING 


PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 








Means for Coating Webs 

Patent No. 2,408,504. Samuel Berg- 
stein, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to Robert 
Morris Bergstein and Frank David Berg- 
stein, trustees. Application September 
14, 1944, Serial No. 554,022. 14 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—53.) 

1. In a coating machine, a draw roll, a 
doctor blade having an operative edge lo- 
cated adjacent but spaced from the sur- 
face of said draw roll, means for moving 
a web under tension around a substantial 
circumferential portion of said draw roll 
and thence tangentially to the operating 
edge of said doctor blade, means for in- 
troducing coating material onto said web 
adjacent said doctor blade so as to cause 
said material to dam up against said doc- 
tor blade, and means for adjusting the 
amount of coating applied to said web by 
angular adjustment of said doctor blade 
with respect to the tangential path of 
travel of said blade. 


Method of Surface Coating 
Tissue Paper With 
Thermoresponsive Resins 

Patent No. 2,407,549. Irving Gur- 
wick, New York, N. Y. Application 
March 11, 1943, Serial No. 478,820. 6 
Claims. (Cl. 154—97.) 

1. The method of surface coating a tis- 
sue paper with a thermo-responsive resin, 
which consists in first coating a thin film 
of a solution of the resin on a non-ad- 
herent carrier, in treating the carrier ap- 
plied film to effect partial evaporation of 
the solvent leaving the film partially dried 
and in a still tacky condition, in then en- 
gaging solely by interfacial contact the 
thus treated film on the carrier with the 
tissue paper, in then separating the car- 
rier and the tissue paper, the resin film 
thereby transferring from the carrier and 
becoming adheringly attached as a thin 
superficial film to the contacted surface 
of the tissue paper, and in then heating 
the resin coated tissue paper and break- 
ing down the continuity of the resin film 
to form an open mesh which increases 
the wet strength of the tissue paper with- 
out sealing it against filtration or infusing. 


Warning Alarm Signal 
for Paper Machines 

Patent No. 2,410,249. Harry Story 
Spencer, Beauharnois, Quebec, Canada, 
assignor to Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. Ap- 
plication October 20, 1943, Serial No. 
507,036. 1 Claim. (Cl. 200—152. ) 

A switch mechanism comprising a 
switch housing, a shaft extending through 
and rotatably journalled in one wall of 
said housing, a mercury switch mounted on 
said shaft within said housing, a member 
fitted on an end of the shaft located out- 
side of said housing and provided with a 
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transversely extending opening, an L- 
shaped arm having one arm thereof ex- 
tending through said opening to provide 
a switch closing member, the other arm of 
said L-shaped member extending laterally 
to one side of said shaft and serving as a 
counterweight for biasing the shaft to a 
switch opening position, and bracket car- 
ried by said housing and arranged to pro- 
vide a supporting stop engageable with 
the last mentioned arm of the L-shaped 
member to limit rotation of said shaft in a 
switch opening direction. 


Method of Treating Water 
Resistant Paper 


Patent No. 2,409,984. Wendell H. Mc- 
Dowell, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., a corporation of New Jersey. Appli- 
cation May 15, 1945. Serial No. 593,829. 
6 Claims. (Cl. 117—62.) 

1. A method of treating the surface of 
paper containing a melt coating of a 
cellulose ester and a plasticizer to inhibit 
tackiness when contacted with a hot sur- 
face which comprises contacting at least 
one surface of paper melt coated with a 
mixture of a cellulose ester and a plasti- 
cizer with only sufficient alcohol of 1-4 
carbon atoms to wet the same, and evapo- 
rating the alcohol from that surface. 


Plasticizing of Glassine Papers 


Patent No. 2,403,697. Herbert B. Wen- 
berg, De Pere, Wis. No Drawing. Appli- 
cation June 4, 1943, Serial No. 489,716. 
14 Claims. (Cl. 8—116.2.) 

5. A method of plasticizing glassine 
paper which includes the step of contact- 
ing said glassine paper with a plasticizer 
comprising an addition compound of urea 
with a water-soluble nitrate, the molal 
ratio of the urea to the water-soluble 
nitrate in said addition compound being 
not substantially less than 3 to 1. 


Cover for the Suction Boxes 
of Papermaking Machines 


Patent No. 2,408,176. Jean Proulx, 
Hull, Quebec, Canada. Application De- 
cember 16, 1943, Serial No. 514,572. 1 
Claim. (Cl. 92—51.) 

In a Fourdrinier paper making machine, 
including a moving wire member for sup- 
porting wet paper stock, a suction box 
disposed below a portion of said member, 
a smooth wear-resistant cover on said box, 
the cover consisting of a plurality of elon- 
gated wax-impregnated end-of-grain wood 
blocks which extend transversely across 
the suction box at an angle to the line of 
travel of the moving wire member, the 
blocks each having their ends beveled and 
tapering downwardly and outwardly, each 
of the blocks having a side rail engaging 
groove at their opposite ends and adjacent 


the bottoms thereof, means for securing 
the blocks together consisting of a tongue 
and groove connection between the op: 
posite sides of each of the blocks adja- 
cent the bottoms thereof and in substan- 
tially the same place as the said groove 
at the ends of each of the blocks which 
groove engages opposite side rails of the 
suction box to maintain the blocks in 
place with respect thereto and which 
tongue and groove connections prevent 
displacement of the blocks with respect to 
each other, and the said blocks being 
provided with tapered openings, certain 
of which openings extend through and in- 
terrupt the said tongue and groove con- 
nections. 


Coating Apparatus 

Patent No. 2,406,470. William D. 
Maxim, Glens Falls, and Edward Hutch- 
ins, Corinth, N. Y., assignors to Interna: 
tional Paper Company, a corporation of 


New York. Application April 4, 1944, 
Serial No. 529,434. 7 Claims. (CI. 
91—49.) 


1. In a coating unit including a back- 
ing means, an applicator roll for trans: 
ferring coating material to a material to 
be coated supported by the backing means, 
a fountain having an open side directed 
toward the applicator roll so that the 
fountain and the applicator roll form a 
coating container, a metering roll mounted 
in the fountain at a selected distance 
from the applicator roll, and a doctor 
roll above the applicator roll at a selected 
distance therefrom. 


Method for Refining Paper Stock 

Patent No. 2,399,988. Edwin Cowles, 
Cayuga, N. Y., assignor to The Cowles 
Company, Princeton, N. J., a corporation 
of New Jersey. Application December 5, 
1942, Serial No. 467,930. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—26.) 

1. The method of refining paper stock 
which comprises advancing a member 
having an edge through a body of stock 
in a direction such that the velocities of 
stock movement relative to the surfaces 
of said member lying adjacent said edge 
on either side thereof are substantially 
equal, said edge being free of working 
engagement with any opposed member 
during said advancing movement so that 
individual fibers contained in said stock 
are picked up and retained by said edge, 
and advancing said member into working 
engagement with a fixed member so that 
the fibers carried by said edge are worked 
between said members. 


Paper Sizing 

Patent No. 2,410,357. Donald K. Pat- 
tilloch, Springfield, Mass., assignor of one’ 
half to Chemical Development, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., a corporaton of Illinois, and 
one-half to George B. Fowler, Springfield, 
Mass. No drawing. Application June 20, 
1942. Serial No. 447,774. 9 Claims. (Cl. 
106—79.) 

1. A precipitable sizing material com’ 
prising a mixture of substantial quantities 
each of a protein-containing cereal flour, 
rosin and an alkali silicate from the group 
consisting of metasilicate and sesquisili- 
cate. 
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Your Last Chance 


to get clean Pulp and Paper 
is in your 


SCREEN PLATES 


We can increase your QUALITY 
and PRODUCTION. 


a 
ni a Write us on any 


Screen Plate problem 












tc South Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 














“READY DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING — TIME SAVING 


<= 


We Make 
Any Style or 
Size Wanted. 





Ready 
Dressed | 








QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 








‘rr 
WATERBURY FELTS 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
Oriskany, New York 
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ONE OF FIVE TYPES, BUNT 
30” TO 265” WIDE, AND UP. 
SPEEDS, 1500 TO 3000 F.P.M. 


LANGSTON 


Slitters & Roll Winders 


LANGSTON HAS NEVER COMPROMISED ON DESIGN TO DE- 
CREASE COST, WHERE ANY WORTHWHILE FEATURE OR 
IMPROVEMENT WAS INVOLVED THAT WOULD ADD TO THE 
EFFICIENCY OR DEPENDABILITY OF OUR MACHINES. 


AMONG OTHER IMPROVEMENTS TO BE FOUND IN LANGSTON 
SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS ARE THE BOX SECTION SIDE 
FRAMES, WHICH INCREASE RIGIDITY AND IMPROVE AP- 
PEARANCE. 


ASK FOR THE LATEST DETAILS ON LANGSTON SLITTERS—UN- 
BEATABLE FOR HIGH SPEED OPERATION AND LOW 
MAINTENANCE. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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New Catalogues 


and Publications 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis.—A new line of centrifugal 
process pumps designed for severe 
wear, and particularly adaptable to 
the chemical, food, and paper indus- 
tries, has been announced by this com- 
pany in a four-page bulletin just re- 
leased. Copies of this bulletin—O8B6615 
—can be obtained from the company 
on request Another eight-page 
bulletin has been released by the com- 
pany describing the new Low Head 
paper pulp screen. Contained in the 
bulletin are ten advantages of the 
screen, a cross-section view of screen 
operation, a chart of actual test re- 
sults, notation of special engineering 
features of the screen which contribute 
to long operating life, and diagrams 
emphasizing the compact design of the 
machine, which simplifies its installa- 
tion. Copies of the bulletin—O7B66592 
—are available on request. 


Bauer Bros. Co., 1768 Sheridan Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio—A new release by this 
company on permanent magnet separa- 
tors describes a number of lines of 
separators for removing tramp iron 
and ferrous particles from conveyor 
belts, picking tables, spouts and chutes, 
flowing liquids, etc. All models are 
available in a wide range of sizes and 
meet all requirements of mill codes. 
Bulletin M-3 may be obtained from the 
company on request. 


Cochrane Corporation, 17th and Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa.—A 
basis for selecting the proper method 
of feedwater conditioning is provided 
in a new 68-page book just published 
by this company, on “Hot Process Soft- 
eners.” Effective treatments for all wa- 
ter conditions are discussed, and dia- 
grams of installations, as well as de- 
scriptions and illustrations of neces- 
sary equipment and their various func- 


tions are included. Silica removal, 
sludge recirculation, automatic de- 
sludging, two-stage operation and 


other recent technological advances 
are described. In addition to heat bal- 
ances, flow diagrams, construction 
drawing of deaerating and non-de- 
aerating softeners, engineering tables 
and charts, there is a nine-page ap- 
pendix of feedwater chemistry. Ask 
for Publication 3000. Also available 
from this company is Publication 3250, 
describing the Cochrane C-B High 
Pressure Condensate Return System. 


General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
—A new comprehensive booklet on the 
characteristics, design, materials, and 
application of permanent magnets has 
just been issued by the metallurgy di- 
vision of the G.E. chemical depart- 
ment. It is widely illustrated with 
photographs, graphs, charts, mag- 
netism definitions, and instructions on 
how to order magnets. The bulletin is 
designed to help those interested in 
using permanent magnets. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp., 114 E. 
Price St., Linden, N. J.—A concise, in- 
formative leaflet on prevention of scale 
formation and corrosion in the water 
used for equipment cooling has just 
been published by this company. The 
leaflet is of special interest as an aid 
to overcoming troubles from. these 
sources in heat exchangers, condensers, 
water jackets of internal combustion 
engines, etc. It also outlines the differ- 
ent types of cooling water systems and 
the characteristics and requirements 
of each type, and briefly describes the 
alternative methods «which are best 
suited for preventing deposits of scale 
and organic matter and for elimination 
of corrosion. Copies of the bulletin 
(No. 10) can be obtained by writing 
the company. 
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Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc., 
1450 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo.—A 
bulletin entitled “Stainless Steel Welded 
Fittings” has just been issued by this 
company. It contains catalogue infor- 
mation on steel fittings, photographs 
of the company’s fabricated piping and 
pipe coils, and notes on welding aus- 
tenitic stainless steels. The bulletin 
(No. 47-1) may be obtained on request. 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
—For the assistance of tool room su- 
pervisors and operators in selecting 
the proper grinding wheels and in em- 
ploying the most suitable methods for 
sharpening and reconditioning their 
carbide cutting tools, this company has 
published a handbook profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and charts. 
The booklet is entitled “Grinding Car- 
bide Tools” and may be obtained by 
writing the company. 


Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, Ohio. 
—Now available upon request is a new 
20-page Valve Cross-Reference Chart, 
which contains a complete listing of 
OIC valve numbers in order, with de- 
scriptions. It will be an invaluable 
help in selecting the right valves. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y.—A brochure under 
the heading “The Chemical Consultant 
and Your Business” has just been is- 
sued by this company. The booklet has 
an outline of the types of problems 
which the chemical consultant encount- 
ers, indications of the types of busi- 
nesses which find use for the services 
of chemical consultants, and a discus- 
sion of the various branches of serv- 
ice offered. Photographs illustrative 
of the work done by the organization 
are also included. Copies are obtain- 
able without charge. 


Sutherland Refiner Corp., 1103 Broad 
St. Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J.—A new 
catalog has been issued by this com- 
pany entitled, “Sutherland Single Ro- 
tating Disc Refiner.” Its pages are de- 
voted to the early development, operat- 
ing principal, applications, typical re- 
sults, construction, methods of opera- 
tion, operating advantages, and the 
investment and operating features of 
this machine. It is illustrated by photo- 
graphs and diagrams of typical instal- 
lations. 


U. 8S. Stoneware Company, Akron 9, 
Ohio—A new bulletin entitled “Corro- 
sion Resistant Materials and Equip- 
ment” has just been issued by the above 
company. The booklet has been prepared 
with a view toward helping those in- 
terested in the selection of suitable 
corrosion-resistant materials and equip- 
ment to determine quickly the wide 
range of products manufactured by 
U. S. Stoneware and how they are used 
for combatting corrosion. Bulletin K is 
free, on request, by addressing the 
company, marked to the attention of 
R. W. Grace. 


Books 


Barrell’s Paper Annual (1947-1948)— 
This edition opens with an account of 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
Pa., which highlights a description of 
its model fourdrinier machine. Like- 
wise, it includes a directory of officials 
of various association groups of the 
pulp and paper industry, and a revised 
and enlarged edition of Paper Trade 
Terms, compiled by William Bond 
Wheelwright. The assistance of R. G. 
Macdonald, secretary-treasurer of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, in revising the section 
on paper trade terms is acknowledged 
by the author—the present section in- 
eluding 735 definitions and ten full- 





page illustrations. No charge is placed 
on this publication to members of the 
paper industry by William L. Barrel] 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., its pub- 
lisher. 


Basic Graphical Symbols for Electric 
Apparatus (American Standard Z32.12- 
1947)—-Sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, this standard presents 152 basic 
symbols for electrical drawings which 
in combinations can be used to describe 
on electrical diagrams an almost end- 
less variety of circuits and other elec- 
trical devices. Some of the classes of 
symbols treated in the standard in- 
clude those covering the electronic, 
thermionic and cold cathode fields, and 
photoemissive tubes, transformers, in- 
ductors and capacitors. The standard, 
available through the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., is priced at 40 cents 
a copy. 


Practical Physics — Edited by Dr. 
Marsh W. White, Professor of Physics, 
The Pennsylvania State College, this 
book presents the major concepts of 
general physics in streamlined form. 
The mathematical materials in the 
text takes in only simple algebra and 
the trigonometric functions of a right 
triangle (the latter contained in the 
book itself). Each topic is illustrated 
by one or more solved problems. 

Divided into 32 chapters, the text 
covers such subjects as: Fundamen- 
tal Units; Linear Measurement; Tem- 
perature Measurement; Heat Qualities; 
Heat Transfer; Properties of Solids; 
Properties of Liquids; Gases and the 
Gas Laws; Meteorology; Types of Mo- 
tion; Force and Motion; Friction; Sim- 
ple Machines; Power; Concurrent 
Forces; Nonconcurrent Forces Projec- 
tile Motion; Uniform Circular Motion; 
Rotary Motion; Vibratory Motion; 
Sources and Effects of Electric Current; 
Ohm’s Law; Electrical Measuring In- 
struments; Heating Effect of an Elec- 
tric Current; Chemical Effects of an 
Electric Current; Electromagnetic In- 
duction; Alternating Current; Commu- 
nication Systems; Sound Waves; 
Acoustics; Light (Illumination and Re- 
flection); and Refraction of Light 
(Lenses, Optical Instruments). 


The book totals 365 pages. It is 
priced at $3.25 a copy. Its publisher is 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Pulpwood Stands, Procurement, and 
Utilization (TAPPI Monograph Series 
—No. 4)—This paper-covered book of 
190 pages brings together the various 
authoritative papers which were pre- 
sented at the Detroit Meeting (Sep- 
tember 26 to 28, 1946) of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. Among the subjects covered 
are: Some Economic Aspects of the 
Pulpwood Situation, Timber Resources 
of New England and New York with 
Special Reference to Pulpwood Sup- 
plies, Available Pulp Timber Stands in 
the Lake States, Southern Forests as 
a Source of Pulpwood, Available Pulp 
Timber Stands of the West Coast, Pulp- 
wood Supplies of the United States, 
New Developments Relating to Im- 
proved Methods of Pulpwood Procure- 
ment in the Lake States, New Develop- 
ments in Pulpwood Procurement on 
the Pacific Coast, New Developments 
Relating to Improved Pulpwood Pro- 
curement in the South, Pulping Char- 
acteristics of Available Lake States and 
Northeastern Woods, Pacific Coast 
Pulpwoods, and Kraft Pulping of 
Southern Hardwoods. 

The beok, published by the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., is priced at $5.00 a copy ($6.00 
in Canada and other countries) to non- 
members of the Association (each mem- 
ber having received a copy without 
charge). 
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Ss lizing, too, Lindsay has made 
ourdrinier wire cloth eversince 1903. ° 





Human life has been brightened inestimably and saved 
many a time by the miracle of telegraphy and the sciences 
that have grown out of it. Every syllable of every mes- 
sage must be transmitted with absolute fidelity... . 
Only by rigid adherence to the blueprint of Lindsay 
policy set 44 years ago can we underscore our intention 
of producing finer and yet finer Fourdrinier wire cloth 
year after year. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue * Cleveland 10, Ohio 

















Armour’s 332 stock points mean 
fast, dependable service 


U.S. P.... A chemically-pure, 
water-white glycerine, meetin 

requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia ... for use in 
foods, pharmaceuticals, cosmet- 
ics or any purpose demanding 
highest quality. Specific grav- 
ity, 1.249—25° C./25°C. 


HIGH GRAVITY...A pale yellow 
industrial glycerine. Specific 
gravity, 1.262—15.5°C./15.5°C. 
DYNAMITE ... Made especially 

Bpecific 


for the explosives trade. 
gravity, 1.262—15.5°C./15.5°C. 


COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicage 9, Illinois 
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Peerless Pumps offer the 
widest range of water 
capacities from 15 to 30,000 
gallons per minute from 
all depths 


Peerless Pioneered in the 
development of water from 
wells of great depth. 


Available in water or oil lubriated types. 
t+++t¢te+ettett+r++etst 


+ Top-Flight Quality Underground From 
Patented Double Bearing —Dovuble 
Seal Bow! Construction 


Double Bearings (1) one bronze and 
one Goodrich Cutless Fluted Rubber 
bearing for each pump bowl add double 
life to bearings and impeller shaft. 
Double Seal (2) mounted below impel- 
ler neck (3), is a durable, resilient ring 
—automatically compensating for wear. 


++? ??t+++4¢4+477 +4 F¢ + 
Choice of Pump Drives 


Contributing to the over-all operating 
adaptability of Peerless Deep Well Tur- 
bine Pumps are the optional type Peerless 
drives. Moturbo (electric) heads are 
available from 1 to 1,000 h.p. Gearturbo 
(geared) heads range from | to 300 h.p. 
Also furnished are Veeturbo, (V-belt) 
and Belturbo, (flat belt) and combina- 
tions of these drives. 


++ttetettet+e+et+e+et 


+ Peerless Turbine design permits wide 
adaptability to diversified applications 






















Peerless turbine pumps are also available 
in close-coupled types for pumping from 
shallow pits, sumps, or surface water 
sources. With proper fittings Peerless 
Turbine Pumps are Underwriters’ ap- 
proved for adequate independent plant 
# fire protection. Request Bulletins. 










Factorics: 
Indianapolis, Ind. © Los Angeles 31, Calif. © Quincy, Ill. 
District Offices 
Canton 2, Ohio; Philadelphia: Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa.; 
Atlanta: Rutland Bidg., Decatur, Ga.; Dallas 1, Texas; 
Los Angeles 31, California. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATION 


7 





RAGS (Domestic) 
NEW RAGS 
Quotations to consuming mills, cents per 
dollars undred nds 


or per hi pou 
f.0.b. New York, follow: 


(All Prices Are Nominal) 


Blue Overalls ........+++++ 8.50 to 9.00 
Corduroy, Men's .......... 5.50 to 6.00 
Corduroy, BOS” ncccccces 5.25 to 5.75 
Washables, No. 1........ 5.50 to 6.00 
PUEEED cccccccccccccess 7.00 7.25 
Light Prints, No. 1 ...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Bleachable ............+. 6.50 to 7.00 
Unbleachable  ........... 6.00 to 6.50 
. New White Canvas,....... 10.00 to 11.00 
New Mixed Blacks......... 4.50 to 5.00 
Canton Flannels, Bleached.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1....... 11.50 to 12.00 
White Shrunk . -. 9.50 to 10.00 
Me PD stcsveseo 8.50 to 9.00 
New Unbleached ....... 11.75 to 12.25 
DT iedckcevetiestenéa 6.25 to 6.75 
Linen Cuttings— 
BREEN ccccocccceccoes 8.50 to 9.00 
ME Tibsnccbotvnsenacia 15.00 to 16.00 
ME CBwtcnvesenteccsed’ 13.50 to 14.50 


RAGS (Domestic) 


OLD RAGS 
Quotations to consuming mills, dollars 











per hundred pounds, f.0.b. New York, 
follow: 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 
per cwt. 
Roofing— 
No. D-ehdtnbewvecibs eens 1.35 to 1.40 
i Pe eereener 1.25 to 1.30 
No. 3 and No. 4........ 1.15 to 1.20 
Twos and Blues— 
re 3.00 to 3.25 
Thirds and Blues— 
rrr rr 2.75 ‘ 
Miscellaneous .......... 2.00 4 335 
Whites, No. 1— 
Repacked ...... 4.25 ~f 
Miscellaneous 3.50 Z 375 
White, No. 2— 
0 ener 3.00 to 3.25 
Miscellaneous .......... 2.50 to 2.75 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
NEW RAGS 
cwt. 
New Dark Cuttings........... ” 
New Mixed Cuttings........ ee 
Tne ae - -—e pecesesee ee 
annelettes ........... N 
Unbleached Cuttings ......... ae 
New White Cuttings.......... 
New Light Oxfords.......... ° 
New Light Prints............. 
RAGS (Foreign) 
ex dock New York City 
OLD RAGS 
per cwt. 
No. 1 White Linens 
es | Nomina! 
ROPE and BAGGING 
f.0.b. and ex dock New York City 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 
per cwt. 
Gunny No. 1— 
DOE ancccceccosecsees 
BED | wavercctccecces 5.00 to 5.50 








Wool Tares— 

BE cectcceccocceveses 5.00 to 5.25 

WROOTF oc cccccccccccccccs 5.25 to 5.50 

No. 1 Scrap Bagging. 4.25 to 4.50 
Manila Rope— 

No. 1 large .........+++ 6.50 to 6.75 

No. 1 small peneecasen< 5.50 to 5.75 
Sisal Rope— 

No. 1 1aPS® ..cccccccees 6.00 to 6.50 

No. 1 small .... - 5.50to 6.00 
New Burlap Cuttings....... 5.50 to 6.00 
Jute Threads— 

Foreign (Nom.) ........ 6.50 to 7.00 

Domestic ............++- 6.00 to 6.50 
Strings— 

De D. MO. coc caceveses 5.50 to 5.75 

O'S Ee eae 5.00 to 5.25 

PE vooresdusreces 4.50 to 4.75 

Mixed 2.50 to 2.75 

WASTE PAPER 


The following are quotations, dollars per 
ton, for No. 1 packing f.0.b. New York: 


(All Prices Are Nominal) 


per ton 
Shavings— 
Hard White Env. Cuts. . .150.00— 
Hard White, No. 1. 120.00— 
Soft ee. BR Becsoces *100.00— 
Soft ite, One-cut....120.00— 
Soft White DR: scaace .00— 
Pe Taek, TO f..ccccece 55.00— 
Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1.. 45.00— 


No. 2 Mixed Col. Woody. 35.00— 


Flat Stock— 
No. 1 Heavy Books and 
Magazines .........«. 25.00 to 26.00 
ixed D <adiaewaues 18.00 to 19.00 
Ledger Stock— 
BO. 3 Wee co cscsevcess 75.00 to 80.00 
No. 1 Mixed (Colored) .. 60.00 to 65.00 
Mantlas— 
New Env. Cuttings..... 130.00 to 140.00 


New Env. Cuts, One-Cut. — 


Extra Manilas ......... - 
Manila Tab Cards, Free of 

Ground Wood .......... 80.00 to 85.00 
Colored Manila Tab Cards.. 65.00 to 70.00 
Kraft— 

New Envelope Cuttings.115.00 to 120.00 

bat ad No 1 

hain die bien © 70.00 to 75.00 

ma 100% Cor. Cuts..... 65.00 to 70.00 

No. 1 Old Assorted. . - 50.00 to 55.00 
News— 

Te TR ccc cncces 70.00 to 75.00 

CED nacvtaocteneaus 6.00 to 28.00 

PE. B BRB. ccccpecccces 16.00 to 17.00 
Old Corrugated Containers.. 29.00 to 30.00 
New Corrugated Cuts....... -00 to 38.00 
Se ED sceccrccsess 7.00 to 28.00 
Box Board Chips........... 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 Mixed Paper......... 13.00 to 14.00 


CHEMICALS 


f.o.b. shipping point 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 


Alum (Papermakers)— 


BA, GUE cccccccccccce 4.25— 
CU, GER. cccccccccces 4.00- 
esesecegice 4.40- 

Blane Fixe— 

Pulp, bulk, ton......... $55.00— 

Dry, barrels, pound..... 67.50— 
Bleaching Powder— 

WE, Ge. ecccessonse 2.75 to 3.25 


Argentine, Ib 





China Clay— 
Domestic Filler 
Bulk (mine) ton...... 8.50 to 15.00 
Domestic Coating 
Bulk (mine) ton....... 12.00 to 22.00 
Imported (ship side) 
Bulk (lump) ton....... 22.00 to 25.00 
Chlorine— 
Tank cars (wks) cwt. 2.00 to 2.25 
Seettee (silicin), Ib...... 1.60 to 1.65 
(C.P.) drums, Ib..... ye 
Pi powd., bbl., Ib.. to .17% 
Rosin (Gum)— 
New York, per 100 Ibs. 
BD. cccccccescsososecee 8.25— 
MW écecqcbucceesssiécce 8.25— 
Te cccdsecseccnccesese 8.40— 
Eel. epxavk genes ceor 8.55— 
Rosin (Wood), carlots...... 7.50— 





Salt Cake— 
Dom. bulk (wks) ton. 

Imp. bulks on 
(Atl. ports). ton (Nom. ) 25.00 to —-— 


Soda Ash— 


- 22.00 to 24.00 


Bulk (works), cwt. ..... 1.00 to —-— 
Paper Bags, cwt......... 1.25 to 1.85 
Barrels, CW. ccncccccces 1.35 to 1.60 
Soda (Caustic)— 
Solid, drums, cwt........ 
Ground and flake, drums, 
GUE. iccccccccccccocces 2.90 to 3.00 
Sodium Silicate— 
60 deg., 55 gal. drums, 
(works) cwt. .......... 1.65 to 2.05 
40 deg.. 35 gal. drums, 
(works), cwt. .......+. 80 to 1.45 
Starch— 
Pearl, 140 Ib. bags, cwt. 4.67— 
Pearl, barrels, cwt...... 4.78— 
Paper (Sp.) bags, cwt... 4.78— 
Powdered, barrels, ewt...... 4.78— 
Sulphur (Crude) 
(Mine) bulk. long ton... 16.00 to — 
Tale— 
~~ 100 7 bags (mine) 
Seeccccecesoecoccs 16.00 to 28.00 
oun” edeceocreccoses 35.00 to 45.00 
Titanium Dioxide— 
Barium Pig., bbis., Ib 06% to .07 
Calcium Pig., bblis., 1b 06% to .07 


Zine Sulphide, bbis., Ib. + 10.00 to 10.25 


WOOD PULP 


Prices. dollars per short, air dry, ton, on 
dock American ports and f.o.b. shipping 
points with former OPA freight allowances, 
are: 

(All Prices Are Nominal) 
Bleached sulphite, Swedish .160.00 to 167.50 
Bleached sulphite, Finnish .165.00— 
Bleached sulphite, dom... .120.00 pad 125.00 
Easy bleaching sulphite. . 

Unbleached sulphite, Swed. 130 00 to 150.00 
Unbleached sulphite, Fin... ol 
Unbleached sulphite, dom. 115 

Unbleached kraft, Swedish. 130 00 to 140.00 
Unbleached kraft, Finnish.132.50— 
Unbleached kraft, northern. 112.50 to 125.00 
Unbleached kraft, southern. 90.00 to 120.00 
Bleached sulphate, Swedish .160.00 to 170. 00 
Bleached soda, domestic. .120.00 to 125.00 


Sulphite screenings, dom... 55.00 to 60.00 
Sulphate screenings, dom... 55.00 to 60.00 
Groundwood estic and 
REE cccaghedcdecnse 75.00 to 80.00 
PAPER 
f.o.b. New York City 
(All Prices Are Nominal) 
Boards— per ton 
WORReS 2. cccccdcccece 94.00— 
Dy suseeunendecens ons .00— 
Chip, tube and can..... 95.00— 
Chip, full blending..... 
Chip, sgl. mila. lined... 95.00— 
— white patent 
40s. ee000 séeucens 20.00— 

“O20 and heavier...... 110.00— 
Oe eee 79.00— 
Filled News .........+. 90.00— 
Container .........-.+++ 90.00— 


Book Papers—f.o.b. mill with quantity, 
weight, manufacturing and other differ- 
entials allowed: 

(Per cwt. in ton lots) 
Uncoated (Untrimmed) 
Book, White (M. F.)— 





E. F. - 

No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 sides. White — 
Myhine ane White (Trimmed ‘ es) 

vies icnn ees daaaire 8.6 
No. 2 
No. 3 Glossy. 
No. 4 Glossy.. 
No. 
cis 
cis 
Writing Papers—f.o.b. mill with zone, 
uate. packing and other differentials 

allowed: 





Rag Content Bond-— 


or cwt. 
(In Lots) 
Extra 100% Rag........ 48.00— 
SS Ow 1.00— 
Ty TE scceccnsetec 31.50— 
50% Rag ecccee 27.50— 
Me GE Scesencescce 24.50— 





Rag Content Ledger— 
(In Ton Lots) 


Sulphite Bond— 


Air dry, watermarked 





No. 1 (M.F.) watermarked 15. 50— 
No. 2 (M.F.) watermarked 14.50— 
No. 4 (M.F. watermarked 14.00— 
Sulphite Ledger— 
per cm, 
Zane | 
No. 1 (M.F.) watermarke 16.35— 
No. 2 GOLF.) watermark 15.50— 
No. 4 (M.F.) watermarked... -+. 14.2%5- 
Glassine (f.0.b. mill)— 
por owt, 
Embossed (25 Ibs. up).... — 
Bleached (25 Ib. up).... — 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up).... — 
Greaseproof— 
Bleached (25 Ib. up). - 
Unbleached (25 Ib. up. - 
News— 
per ten 
Rolls, Standard (Contract) 90.00— 
Rolls (Spot) (Nominal) 
Sheets 0o— 
Tissues (Carlots)— 
per ream 
White No. : atuseosreses 1.70— 
White No. 2.........--- 1.60— 
Bleached ‘anti: Tarnish - 
Anti-Tarnish Kraft......- 1.85— 
Manilla ......cccceceess 1.50— 
wy semi-crepe 
— to M shts.) 
Napkins tail crepe and 
“sed 
a, Ib. to M shts.) 
GB ccccccccccccce 
Tollet, Bleached 
(M shts.) per cs...... 7.50— 
Toilet, Unbleached 
(M. shts.) per cs....... 6.00-—— 
Towels— 
per case 
Bleached ..........ee+0s 4.50— 
Unbleached .......-+++-> 4.00— 
Wrappings (Kraft)— 
per cut. 
Super-Standard ......... 7.00 to 7. 
No. 1 Wrapping.......-- 6.50 to 7 
Standard — cecce 6.25 to 6. 
Standard Bag .........-- 6.25 to 6 
Variety wes’ eccccovcccce ~ 
Wrappings (Sulphite and 
Bleached Kraft)— 
(Rolls, f.o.b. mill) 
Bleached Papers— 
per cwt. 


M.F. & M.G. Waxing, 
20 » (Carloads -_ 
(10,000 Ibs.) 
Drug wrapp., 35 Ib.. 


Unbleached Papers— 
Com. Gré Butch. 40 Ib. 
1 


phite, 
Steam Finish, 50 Ib.. 
Water Finish, 50 lb.. 


Manilas— 
wp. Mia., Sub. 16-40 
Ge. TD cccccccccsccd te 
. Mia., Sub. 16-28 
(le. 8) nccvcccccccese 





Grade ° 
Grade A-22 Ib........... 


per om. 
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LAUNDER your 
RAW STOCK 











You can prove in your own mill that: 


1—D-I LESTOIL will free your raw stock (rags, cotton 
linters, cotton mill sweeps) of all wax, grease, oils, 
fillers, dirt. 


2—D-I LESTOIL will de-ink and whiten your news or 
other paper stock. 


3—D-I LESTOIL will give you a cleaner, brighter, more 
uniform sheet. 


4—D-I LESTOIL will clean your washers, wires and felts 
as it cleans your stock. 


Working sample of this unequalled cleansing and wetting 
agent free . . . write: 
ADELL CHEMICAL CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











OPP PPP RRP P REPRE RP PRO OR ERE CERO RP ER ERO ROPER PERE SEC ERSECESCESRRE ETS 





NEW COPPER TUBING 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
AT LESS-THAN-MILL-PRICES (30c Pound) 
DIAMETER © WALL THICKNESS ® LENGTHS 


1.66” O.D. .072” 20’-0” 
4.5” O.D. .083” 12-20’-0” 
6.125” O.D. .075” 20’-0” 
6.625” O.D. 081” 20’-0” 
7.125” O.D. 083” 12-20’-0” 
7.625” O.D. 093” 12-20’-0” 
8.625” O.D. -105” 12-20’-0” 
10.75” O.D. 132” 12-20’-0” 


ACME COPPERSMITHING & 
MACHINE CO., ORELAND, PA. 









Copper * Steel 
Monel * Stainless Steel 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 
i.) 
H arrington « 


PERFORATING 





la 
Og 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St.. New York 6, N.Y. | 
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Trentweld type 304 stain- 
less steel tube 10 in. 1.D. 
x0.078 wall. 12 ft. lengths 


Vuecttieelel 
STAINLESS TUBES 


for process lines witha future 


LCPAUL LEELA 












Trentweld type 304 stain- 
less steel tube 12 in. 1.D. 
x 0.078 wall. 8 ft. lengths 


Hundreds of tubes........ 
and every one’s a Champion installation 


Too often, process lines are the weakest link in the paper- 
making cycle —a condition that is readily understood by 
mill men who are endlessly shutting down or closing stock, 
white water or liquor lines for repairs. 

Trentweld stainless steel tube (type 304) eliminates this 
irritating and constantly re-occurring expense, because Trent- 
weld tube is highly resistant to erosion and corrosion. While 
it does cost more initially, this increase is picked up over 
and over again in the disappearance of line failures and 
wasteful shut downs. In addition, Trentweld tube is easy to 
work with. It is light in weight, simple to handle and install. 
Yet it is rigid, very strong and able to withstand repeated 
heating and cooling, including a high resistance to thermal 
shock. 

These advantages are being built right into the new 
Champion mill at Houston, Texas. Why not consider them for 


your plant—as replacement pipe or RENT WELD) 
STAINLESS 








wholly new line. Without obligation write 
Dept. 17—— or send for the Trentweld Data 
Bulletin. 

General Office and Mill at 







District Offices 
New York, Chicago, 
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IN STOCK for prompt shipment —Coll 


your nearest Ryerson dealer. 
Partial list of Ryerson products: 


Alloy Steels Boiler Fittings Threaded Rods 
Bars— Shapes Reinforcing Rivets — Nuts 
Structurals Floor Plate Chain— Wire 
Rails— Plates Tool Steel Tubing 
Sheets—Strip Large stocks in a complete range of sizes and 
Shafting — Bolts analyses. Write for a current Ryerson Stock List. 


Stainless y 


Ideal for suction box covers, suction pipe covers, forming 
boards, doctor blades, and all types of water, oil or 
grease lubricated bearings. Write for details on any 
specific bearing application. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & ‘Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 








SPEED... 
Screen Plate Cleaning 
With Oakite Steam Gun! 


HEN you use the Oakite Steam- 
Detergent Gun for cleaning 


screen plates, you eliminate both brush- 
ing and soaking. Combining heat, me- 
chanical force and vigorous detergent 
action of Oakite cleaning materials, this 
fast Oakite cleaning technique thor- 





oughly removes slime and dirt in a 
fraction of the time usually required by 
manual methods. Send for FREE copy 
of 28-page Paper Mill Booklet giving 
details. 





GAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.. 16 Thames St., NEW YORK 6.N.7 
Technical Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


MATERIALS 
METHODS 
SERVICE 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
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GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 


Mill Architects & Consulting Engineers 


441 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Established 1 
John A. Hardy 


Gouge F. Hardy 
Members—Am. Soc. C.E.; Am. Soc. M.E.; Eng. Inst. Can.; TAPPI . 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 

mn mee 2 Hydro- ic and 

Valuations Steam Power Plante 
Design—Complete Plans—Supervision 











STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 


for all equipment e. to corrosion by 
su or other corrosive agents 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO.. DETROIT 7. MICH. 


CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 
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the 1946-47 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


IS AVAILABLE 


AT YOUR MILL OFFICE 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill equipment and 
supplies present in these descrip- 
tive pages important information 
about their products. 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER'S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's 
service listing sources of pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment, 
chemicals and supplies and 
other important information. 


PAPER AND 
PULP MILL 
CATALOGUE 


F ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


1946-47 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and 
other authoritative data rela- 
tive to the proper operation 
and maintenance of pulp and 
paper mills. 
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Or révefée the order, if the problem of 

stream polution is thé more important. Either way, 

. the Oliver will provdé the most practical and 

Operationally, the Oliver Vacuum Soy ae way to keep valuable fibers and fillers 

Saveall offers these advantages among 

from going. downstream, i in-the mill effluent. In 

fact, the filtrate from the Oliver is so clean, the 
water can be re-used on machine showers. 


others: 








- Handles wet breaks as well as white 





water without separate system. 


. Shows maintenance and labor cost 


as low as 3.5 cents per ton. 


. Positive clarification; where warrant- 
ed, exceptional clarity obtainable 


with small additional operating cost. 


if you want to look into the Saveall that is 
already serving several hundred companies. 
investigate the Oliver Vacuum Saveall. 


Bulletin F-109 gives further details. 





OLIVER UNITED FILTERS 





New York 18,N.Y._ - San Francisco 11 Chicago 1, Il. 
3 West 42nd Street : California 221 N. LaSalle St. 


. Western Sales Division—Oakland 1, Calif., 2900 Glascock Street 
ps & Manufacturing Representative: E. Long Limited—Orillia, Canada 
Factories: Oakland, Calif.—Hazleton, Pa.—Orillia, Canada—Melbourne, ietidiaa 





Repeat Order from the Pioneer © 
User of this type of machine. © 
Note the Three Pairs of Top 
and Bottom Downingtown | 
Suction Rolls at First, Second © 
and Last Press... . Ask us 

about other paper and board © 
machines we have recently © 
built, and are now building. © 

Downingtown Mfg. Co., 
Downingtown, Pa. 


DOWNINGTOW? 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 
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